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ONE forever the time when Europe 
said the republic was an experiment. 
But yesterday Lord Macaulay was 


giving us forty years, asking: “After Amer- 
ica’s ‘Niagara, what?” Yet, during the 
month when our celebrate the 


Americanism of Washington, there was this 
year a victory for democracy that startled the 
world. Think of it! At noon of the birth- 
day of Abraham Lincoln one-quarter of the 
human race formally proclaimed their govern- 
ment to be a republic and ended centuries 
of autocracy. The leaders of that great 
movement in China are almost without ex- 
ception young men who have studied in 
American universities. Here they had wit- 
nessed the victories of democracy. Our po- 
litical democracy had diffused liberty; edu- 
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cational democracy had diffused knowledge: 
industrial democracy had diffused property; 
ecclesiastical democracy had diffused morals. 
On yesterday's yesterday France became a 
republic, and Switz d soon followed. 
But yesterday Portugal became a republic. 

This year, 1912, has brought to the 
United States an educational commission 
from England. Think of it! The country 
of John Milton going to school to the repub- 
lic! This year has brought commissions 
from Italy, Germany, Russia, Japan te 
China, Our people should celebrate he 
Independence Day with peculiar ardor and 
enthusiasm, for the time has come when 
America is the educator of all the world in 

free institutions. 


Newell Dwight Hillis, D.D. 


Copyright, 1912, by Good Housekeeping Magazine. All rights reserved 
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Miss Jennie Crocker of California, who will marry Malcolm W hit- 
man of New York at her beautiful country place on July 16th 


Hymen’s Court in Nineteen-[welve 


With an Introduction and Dissertation on Marriage 


By 


FREDERICK TOWNSEND MARTIN 


Noted as a leader in Society and as the author of “The Idle Rich.” Mr. Martin is a 
bachelor. Illustrations from photographs of brides and wedding Parties 


N the opinion of the world, marriage ends 
I all. The truth is precisely the reverse. 
Marriage really begins all, and in this 
season of many brides it is well to emphasize 
this fact. 
What a lesson in conjugal happiness can 
be taken from the heroic end of Mr. and 
Mrs. Isidor Straus on the Titanic! What 
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greater thing is there for two human souls 
than to feel that they are joined for life to 
strengthen each other in all labor, to lean 
on each other in all pain, to be one with 


each other in silent, unspeakable memories 


at the moment of the last embrace. 
Love one human being purely and warmly 
and you will love all. Was it not their great 
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PHOTO 1912 BY DAVIS AND SANFORD CO., 


Mrs. Alfred Macy, Jr., formerly Miss Dorothy Hayden, is a rich New York girl 
who wisely selected a detachable court train for her handsome wedding gown of 
soft brocade, thus making it adaptable for a dinner or dance frock 
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copraant, 1911, HOPKING, DENVER 


An ouldoor wedding ‘party in 1911. Mrs. I. Townsend Burden, who was Miss Florence Sheedy, 
avoided undue publicity by having her wedding at her old home in Denver instead of in New York 


love for each other that enabled this aged 
couple, noble and sweet beyond expression, 
to stand by and see all others go to safety, 
while they chose to die together rather than 
be separated? The treasures of all the 
vaults on earth are not so precious as are 
the concealed comforts of a pair locked in 
each other’s love. I scent the air of bless- 
ings when I come but near such fortunates. 

In the good old days of the early settlers 
of our country, as soon as young people were 
engaged the whole family united in furnish- 
ing them with the best possible dowry, and 
the marriage ceremony was made as simple 
as the honest folk of yore could make it. 
In our day the reverse is done. There is 
now too much costly pomp and vulgar 
ostentation in connection with the marriage 
ceremony which often leave the parents and 
the young married couple in financial straits. 

Marriage is too sacred an event to be sub- 
ject to public exhibition. Let the money 
laid out on costly weddings be put to a much 
better use. Give the young a fair start in 
wedded life. 
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Again drawing a lesson from the lives of 
Mr. and Mrs. Straus and from those of 
other noble married couples I have known, 
let me say that marriage is the best state for 
both man and woman. It is the greatest 
character builder. One’s character is but 
half finished until after wedlock. And all 
are worse in proportion as they are unfit for 
the marriage state. Men and women may 
be cheerful and even contented in singleness, 
but I know that they never can be perfectly 
happy. Singleness is an unnatural state 
that never calls the best in the human into 
action. Every creature seeks its perfection 
in another. All life pictures marriage to us. 
What earthly happiness can exceed that of 
a reciprocal satisfaction in the conjugal 
state? 

I do not mean the marriage of conveni- 
ence, and assuredly not the marriage of pas- 
sion; but the marriage of love. Marriage 
without love is acted falsehood and var- 
nished sin. All true love is grounded on 
esteem. Love is not blind. Passion is 
blind. To say that love is blind is a libel 
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PHOTO BY PUPONT 


Another outdoor wedding. Mrs.*George Peabody, formerly Miss Grace Howe Allen, was married 
under one of the largest trees in New Jersey, planted by one of the early settlers 


and a lie. It is as universal and inevitable 
as birth and death. To speak of love as an 
illusion is profane. To speak of it as an im- 
pulseis coarse. Tospeak of it asa disease is de- 
generacy. To say it is a weakness is a shame. 
To say it is a mere accident is a levity. 

Never marry out of sympathy. There is 
more of good nature than good sense at the 
bottom of such a marriage. Never marry 
anyone much older than yourself, no matter 
what the motive is. If the motive be bad, 


beware. They that marry old people merely 
in expectation of burying them, hang them- 
selves in the hope that someone will come 
and cut the halter. 

“Tf you would have a nuptial union last, 
let virtue be the bond that ties it fast.” 
That which is founded on true virtue will 
always continue. Those only are blessed in 
true love who love for years and love but 
one. Solid love whose root is virtue can no 
more die than virtue itself. 


Brides of this Year, and Changing Wedding Customs 


LTHOUGH changes in wedding cus- 
A toms have gradually been brought 
about, the changes that are of great- 
est interest have occurred not because of 
new laws of etiquette and of dress, not by 
such trivial reasons as those in which dress- 
makers, florists and caterers are concerned, 
but by more important conditions affecting 
the families of multimillionaires. 
While it is true, as Mr. Martin points out 


in the foregoing article, that there is now 
“too much costly pomp and vulgar ostenta- 
tion,” the intelligent bride from among the 
multimillionaire families now has what has 
come to be known as a “simple” wedding. 
This is a good sign of the times, for the 
“simple” wedding is popular not merely be- 
cause it is considered good form, but be- 
cause such brides and those of her sort now 
have an understanding of economics. 
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PHOTO BY LONDON 


Mrs. Eric Loder, formerly Miss Gabrielle Ray, the popular and beautiful English 
actress, who kept the bridegroom waiting at the church, and then decided not to 
be married until the following day. Mr. Loder is a nephew of Major Eustace 
Loder and a grandson of Sir Robert Loder 
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A characteristic wedding party in Merry England. The bride and groom sur- 
rounded by girls of varying ages, and a wholesome, out-doors smile on nearly every 
face. Lady Aileen Butler is the bride and the Marquis of Stafford is the groom 


Recognition of a certain important prin- 
ciple in economics has made a great change 
in those weddings in which either of “the 
high contracting parties” is a person of 
enormous wealth. Now when an elaborate 
ball is given publicly it is “for the benefit of 
charity.” When given privately, although 
with great extravagance, the hostess is 
secretive and announces untruthfully that 
she will give “a small dance.” The “small 
dance” has been brought about by the same 
condition that produced the “simple” or 
the “quiet” wedding. 

For radical changes in wedding customs 


look among those people subjected to the 
limelight. 

As a result of those spectacular interna- 
tional weddings at which the mob pressed 
so close to the church awning as fairly to 
pluck the orange blossoms from the bride’s 
head; at which the wholesome interest of 
the crowds later resolved itself into adverse 
criticism, some of the brides have even 
sought the peace of the Alps for their wed- 
dings. Sometimes for the sake of privacy, 
the bride leaves New York for her home 
city, where the public eye is less imperti- 
nent. 
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PHOTO BY CAMPRELL STUDIO, ¥. 


One of the prettiest. and merriest of the New York society 
brides was Mrs. Jack Rutherford, who before her marriage was 
Miss Wilfreda Mortimer 


But outside of the ranks of the multi- 
millionaire there are many interesting wed- 
dings illustrative of pretty fashions and 
customs now in vogue. The spring bride 
of 1912 has had the distinguishing attri- 
bute of joyousness. Fittingly the favorite 
colors at weddings this season have been 
pink and blue, the simple colors of La 
France roses and of a summer sky that 
our mothers and our grandmothers loved. 
There have been bridesmaids’ bouquets of 
pink roses, pink rambler roses in hats, and 
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coats of sky-blue taffeta over white frocks. 
Not until this season, it would seem, did 
people generally fully realize that a wedding 
is a happy occasion. There was Miss Nellie 
Granville Brown, of New York, now Mrs. 
C. Allan Hudson. She had just come down 
the aisle from the altar. She stood at the 
church door on the arm of the bridegroom. 
She had just given him a kiss, not of the 
clinging variety but of the sort that goes off 
with a smack. “Oh,” she exclaimed, “I'd 
like to go back and do it all over again.” 
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Mrs. Marshall Hurst Durston, who was married in May. 
Mrs. Durston is the daughter of the late Charles Spencer 
Francis, of Troy, N. Y., who was Ambassador to Austria 


Apropos of veils, as an incidental fashion 
note, tulle is now preferred by even the 
wealthiest brides. Grandmother’s rare lace 
is more frequently used to lay over the satin 
gown. Then, too, it is often the bride that 
has absolutely no need to be economical 
that has her wedding gown made only 
slightly trained, the court train, hanging 
from the shoulders, being detachable. 

Many of the weddings this spring were 
particularly happy because of Cupid’s great 
aid, propinquity, and that very best sort of 


propinquity resulting from active life out-of- 
doors at country resorts. The June wed- 
dings at Tuxedo Park are splendid exam- 
ples of that proximity of young people re- 
sulting in weddings that make new ties of 
kinship between families that are old friends. 
Preceding the wedding resulting from friend- 
ship as children, from outdoor life in 
summer, and when bride and groom have 
many friends in common, there is often a 
dinner at which young men and women, the 
ushers and the bridesmaids, all meet, in- 
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The first of the season's New- 
port brides was Mrs. Arthur 
Goadby, who was Miss Joanna 
Morgan, daughter of the late 
William Rogers Morgan 


‘3 has been more power- 

ful than fashion. The 
orange blossoms and the 
veil antedate even the 
Christian era. As a 


PHOTO BY CAMPBELL STUDIO, ¥. 


Mrs. Russell Burrage of Boston, who chose to reverse the prevailing custom 


matter of personal, in- 
dividual sentiment, there 


by being married in New York, although her former home was in Nash- is often an original fea- 
ville, Tennessee, where she lived with her parents, Colonel and Mrs. ture at weddings. Some 


George F. Baxter 


stead of the bachelor dinner, at which an 
orgy formerly was considered necessary as 
a farewell to the man about to become a 
benedict. 

A fashion that is far more important than 
anything apropos of clothes or wedding 
etiquette, is the tendency resulting from 
the modern girl’s independence in char- 
acter. The bride who is only twenty-five is 
now considered still remarkably young, and 
at thirty-five she often makes a more de- 
sirable match than those friends long settled 
in matrimony. 

Sentiment has kept many wedding cus- 
toms protected from change. The history 
of the bridal dress shows that sentiment 
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’ girls have their favorite 

flowers embroidered on 

their wedding gowns. Of course all the 
Marguerites have daisies. 

And then we had the famous butterfly 
bride, Miss Evelyn Schley, who married 
Max Behr. Both the bride and her mother 
had a fad for butterflies, a butterfly in a 
heart being the symbol of immortal love. 
The bride’s and the bridesmaids’ gowns 
were embroidered with butterflies. When 
the bride’s best friends are of various com- 
plexions, and she can select no one color 
equally becoming to each, she may have 
a rainbow wedding. The girls, two by two, 
may be in colors just a shade more tender 
than the colors in the heavenly arch, and, 
standing at the altar, they form a rainbow. 
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for Sue 


By 


The Story of a Romantic Maid and a Marvelous Mind Reader 


ELEANOR GATES 


Author of “ The Justice of Gideon,”’ “‘ The Plow Woman,”’ etc. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY 


If the Only Girl refuses you because you haven’t a bit of romance in your soul, why not try strategy 
—even soothsaying? This leap year story—the fourth in our series—tells how Jesse Rivers did it, being 


coached from the side lines by a “college smarty.” 


to get a feller into trouble. A-course 

they can get you out again. But you 
ain’t never the same man you was. No, 
sit! And like as not you'll have to pull up 
your picket: pins and stampede for new 
“grazin’, because your home town just nat- 
urally won’t stand for your bein’ staked 
around. In a way, I suppose J needn’t to 
complain. I got off slick. But if it ever 
comes to another of them “inspired” 
schemes—well, not for little brother! 

It all happened through my waitin’ till it 
was leap year before I popped the question. 
I oughta knowed better. In these days of 
woman suffrage, a man, if he’s a square man, 
will let a girl have her rights. But I didn’t 
have as many wrinkles on my horns as I got 
now, or else I was what you might call un- 
heedful. Anyhow I pulled a clean shirt out 
of my war sack and singlefooted down Placer 
Street to call on Sue. 

When I was about as far off from her 
house as a man can tell the color of a cow, I 
ketched sight of her. She was in the front 
yard hosin’ the grass, whilst she gazed off, 
dreamy-like, towards Mount Whitney. I 
tell you, she made a picture standin’ there— 
brown hair she’s got and her dress was the 
shade of lilacs; also a hundred foot of rubber 
tube made a big loop, some graceful, at her 
feet. She ain’t any taller’n that (comes up 
to the top button of my coat, you savvy), 
and she’s what you’d call willery. And her 
face? Say, that cute little face of hern is 
about six by eight, rounded at the corners, 
a-course, and a description of it sounds like 
a recipe for angel food. Yas, it’s: just a 
plateful of good things, is that face: peaches 
and cream, and candied violets,'and one ripe, 
red strawberry—that’s her sweet mouth! 

“Sue,” I says (the sun was down by this 
time and the moon, lookin’ some twisted, 


Si it takes one of them college smarties 


was shinin’ on us through the roses that 
climb her porch), “Sue, won’t you make me 
the happiest darn fool in the hull San Joa- 
quin Valley? Won’t you say yas to me, 
honey?” 

She shook her head. “No,” she an- 
swered—low, though, and gentle. 

“But—but this year, little girl, hawgs is 


At that she gave a start and them blue 
eyes of hern fastened on me. And mebbe it 
was the dusk made ’em look like that—they 
was plumb black. “‘ Now just that remark, 
Jesse Rivers,” she says, “shows me how— 
how kinda everyday you are about—about 
love and—and engagements.” She rose. 
Hawgs is upl’” 

“T was thinkin’ what I could buy for you, 
honey.” 

But she moved towards the sittin’-room 
door. 

I got out of that front yard somehow with- 
out fallin’ over the hose. Started to walk, I 
didn’t know where. Brought up at last 
agin the water trough in front of Wein- 
heimer’s general merchandise store. And 
it was there that for the first time I took my 
eyes offen the ground and raised ’em toward 
thestars. They didn’t get no higher though 
than the top floor of Odd Fellows’ hall. 
There I spied a light in one front room,—the 
room where that college smarty had his real 
estate office, you understand. His name 
was Willyum Hannibal Percival Doane. 
Now the Willyum Hannibal part is all right. 
Willyum’s standard in a way; and there’s a 
fairly middlin’ plug cut branded Hannibal. 
But Percival! I hold that Providence has 
done its worst to a man when she’s got him 
answerin’ to a name like that. 

But to continue. Next minute I was up 
on that top floor. Found Willyum at his 


_ desk examinin’ a map of the town. He 
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14 | Soothsaying for Sue 


turned it face down, as I busted in and be- 


gun to tell him everything. 

“Willyum,” I says, as I ended up, “I 
been crazy about her ever since we used to 
play drop-the-handkerchief and clap-in, 
clap-out.” 

“She’s knowed you too long, Jess,” he 
answers. “There’s no romance about you. 
You’re just ordinary and everyday. Now 
if you could only be heroic. For instance, 
rob a bank—” 

“Willyum,” I pleads, “think of somethin’ 
not so confinin’.”’ 

“Well, she’s got to believe that you’re her 
affinity,” goes on Willyum, “and that 
you’re a real ketch and a grand man and—” 

““Who’s goin’ to set around and lie to help 

me?” 
' That stumped him. He thought a min- 
ute, forehead puckered. “We-e-ell,” he 
admits, finally, ‘I reckon you'll have to do 
it yourself.” 

I throwed up my hands. 

“T recollect what a fine Mexican you 
made at the Eastern:Star masked ball—” 

follerin’ you.” 

“This time you could be a soothsayer.” 

“A what?” Guess I was thick. I didn’t 
gethisdrift. Nevermind. 

“A seer, a wizard, a magician.” 

“And have rabbits up my sleeve?”’ 

“No! You’d predict, you'd prognosticate, 
you’d prophesy.” 

“The weather? I’d sure fall down.”’ 

“You’d prophesy her future, my friend. 
You'd start off by tellin’ her one heart beats 
for her alone.”’ 

“That’s a chestnut.” 

“Then you’d go on to say that Jesse 
Rivers is the man for her.” 

““Shucks! I’ve told her that already.” 

“‘A-course you have, you idiot! But this 
time you speak as a third party.” 

I tumbled. “In costume you mean, 
Willyum!” 

He nodded. ‘And you'll tell her the 
fates have decreed your union; that the 
stars write it in the sky; that it was or- 
dained from the day of creation.” 

“T can do that!” 

“Tt’sacinch! You can’t begin for a few 
days, though. I got to send up to San 
Francisco for the necessaries. Meanwhile, 
you make out like you was plannin’ a long 
trip.” 

“T get you! But, Willyum, you’re goin’ 
to a pile of trouble for me.”’ 

“Don’t mention it.” He was gazin’ at 


that map. Now he turned it over, glanced 
at it, and laid it face down again. 

“T sure wish I could do you a good turn.” 

““We-e-ell,” here he kinda hesitated, “I 
can’t think of nothin’ you could do.” ‘ 

The hypocrite! But you see I’m one of 
them trustin’ natures, that if a thing is sug- 
gested I ask no questions, just go ahead and 
do it plumb disregardless of consequences. 

For the next week I hung around the 
front of Weinheimer’s—lookin’ at them 
rice-mat suitcases he keeps in his window 
and readin’ time-tables that I got from Bob 
Coffey, the deepot agent. Seen Sue two or 
three times, but didn’t go up and talk to her; 
just looked sad and opened up a schedule. 

Then one afternoon I got word from Will- 

um. ‘Drop me a postcard,” was what he 
said, “tellin’ me good-bye. And when it’s 
dark slide up,” 

As I mailed my postcard I says to Cale 
Henshaw (he’s the postmaster): “I’m leavin’ 
town, Cale, but I can’t give you my change 
of address just yet. I don’t get much mail, 
nohow—only Ranch and Roost. So long!” 

“So long,” answers Cale. And I knowed 
that by to-morrow noon the hull town would 
be mournin’ my departure, Cale bein’ some 
loquacious. 

Found Willyum stridin’ up and down his 
office. The minute he seen me he grabbed 
my new suitcase and turned off his light. 
Then with me follerin’ he tiptoed acrosst the 
hall, struck a match, and held it up to the 
glass of a door. And this is what I read: 

Mujd Hajii 
The Marvelous Mind Reader 
Office hours 
9 A.M, to 5 P.M. 

“What in the dickens?” I whispers. 

“Don’t you know your own name?” he 
whispers back, grinnin’. 

“Know it! I can’t even pronounce it.” 
I put my finger on the mind reader part. 
“But I thought I was a soothsayer?” 

“Same thing.” 

We went in and to my dyin’ day I'll never 
forget that room! To begin with, the one 
electric globe was canned inside a combina- 
tion of green isinglass, perforated wood, and 
red tassels. And the wall was hung with 
cloth, which was all over crazy patterns. 
The one window was completely covered up, 
too, so’s you couldn’t look down on Main 
Street. 

“Do I always have to keep the 
dark as this?” I inquires. “ 
worse’n a Tehachapi tunnel.” 
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Drawn by Howard Chandler Christy 


And her face? A description of it sounds like a recipe for angel-food. Yas, it’s just 
a plateful of good things, is that face—peaches and cream, and candied 
violets, and one ripe, red strawberry—that’s her sweet mouth! 
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“Gloom befits necromancy,” says Will- 
yum, “and this room has the real atmos- 
phere.” 

“Tt smells to me like you been burnin’ 
a punk stick.” 

There was only one chair, a queer dingus 
that looked like it had started out to be a 
sofa and got discouraged. 

“For your clients,” explains Willyum. 

Clients! “But, boy,” I come back, “doI 
have to have more than Sue?” 

“What a question! ~ lease inspect this.” 

It was a couch he pointed at, all fringe 
along its fancy cover and with a full dozen 
pillows corded up at one end. Overhead 
was two more of them fringed covers, caught 
up to the ceilin’. The hull thing made a 
cosy corner as magnificent, if I do say it, as 
the one at Mrs. Judge Wilson’s. 

“You sleep there,” says Willyum. “And 
during office hours you sef there, with your 
feet crossed under you, to read the future.” 

“And is this Pocahontas?” On a funny 
little carved table was a statue, a woman’s 
head and shoulders. Paper mashy, I 
reckon. She was a dark brunette and wore 
whoppin’ big earrings. 

“That,” answers Willyum, “is your 
sister.” 

““Ma’am, I’m glad to meet you!” 

“Or your mother in her early youth.” 

“No mother of mine ever looked like 
that.” 

“But you don’t know what you'll look 
like yet.” He reached under the couch and 
hauled out a package, which he begun to 
untie. 

When he got done with me I was a sight. 
First of all he laid on a complexion wash 
that turned me a kinda bright bay. Next 
he glued a mustache on me and wound a 
striped towel around my head. The socks 
he give me was pale blue; the slippers was 
darker and turned up at the ends. Last of 
all, completely hidin’ my best suit, he 
draped me with a long cloak. And now I 
kinda matched up with that cosy corner. 

Willyum stepped back a couple of feet. 
“Well, chief?” he says. 

I seen by his face that he thought I was 
a work of art. “Huh! Huh!” I grunted, 
startin’ to do a war dance. 

“No-o-o!” he cries, stoppin’ me. “You 
ain’t a Digger; you’re from India.” 

All of asuddenI sobered. Boy,” I says, 
“how’m I goin’ to pay my rent whilst I’m 
a-foolin’ here? Who’s goin’ to grubstake 
me? I can’t waste good cash—” 


16 Soothsaying for Sue 


“Mujd, you surprise me! A soothsayer 
with so much density. For shame!” Then, 
gettin’ red, “You charge, you great, big 
chump!” 

“Oh!” 

“You charge four bits. No man or 
woman in this town’ll begrudge payin’ for 
what you can tell ’em.” 

“Been here since infancy. On to every- 
body’s past, all right, all right. But as to 
the future, Willyum—” 

“It'll be a pipe. But touch lightly on 
the past.” 

“ Considerable lightly in most cases. Say, 
if it was to happen that I'd have to make a 
quick sneak?” 


He touched the cloth on the rear wall. 


“There’s a door here,” he says. Sure 


enough! “It leads to the back alley. But 
as I was sayin’, first separate your client 
from half a dollar; second, drop your hint 
about somethin’ that’s happened in days 
gone by, but don’t drop too much—” 

“Son,” I says, “I’m not as smart as a 
man that’s had four years of football, but . 
just the same I can see that this new field of 
mine is full of opportunity.” 

“Opportunity!” he repeats. And now as 
I think of it, his eyes got shiny and his face 
extra red. “Opportunity is the word! 
Say, for instance, that old man Sellers was to 
come in here. You’d talk—” 

“City lots.” 

“Exactly!” My! he was tickled to see 
how easy Iketchedon! ‘“Mebbe you could 
find out if he’s contemplatin’ a sale.” 
Willyum lifted one eyebrow. That showed 
he was thinkin’. “If you could work things 
—er—round his way you'd have a friend for 
life!” 

“But my voice has got to be changed.” 

“Trust me!” he says. Oh, I did! But 
never again! “It’s easy. You just keep 
soniethin’ in each cheek. I'll bring you a 
package of raisins.” 

“And how does a soothsayer talk?” 

“Well, a-course you'll have to cut out 
that ranch lingo of yourn and speak straight 
San Francisco.” He hauled a book outen a 
pocket and handed it over. “This’ll show 

ou how.” It was called ‘‘ The Love of the 
Maud.” 

“And now,” he goes on, “I’ve got to go 
and write a paragraph for the mornin’ paper 
about the arrival of the distinguished Mujd . 
Hajii.”’ 

“But, Willyum, just how’m I goin’ to 
start in when Sue—” 
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He turned back at the door to answer. 
“You wouldn’t read her mind,” he says, 
“you'd read her palm. A-course, holdin’ 
her hand—”’ 

“Keep your eye on the.Perfessor!” I 
says. And I was so happy that I forgot 
all about havin’ that varnish on my face. 
And I actually went to bed in my mustache! 

When Willyum come in next mornin’ he 
had some packages. One was long. “ That’s 
your divinin’ rod,” he explains. ‘It’s won- 
derful how intelligent a divinin’ rod is. 
Every soothsayer has to have one.” 

“T trust, sir,’ I answers, “that it has 
already divined for ‘your benefit how greatly 
I am in need of food.’” I'd deen readin’ 
The Love of the Lady Maud. “I fain 
would have some eggs, a full hatchin’.”’ 

And here’s a crystal.” 

“Tt looks like a doorknob.” 

“When you gaze at it, Mujd, you learn 
a lot.” 

“Just now I prefer to gaze at a cup of 
coffee. Do you want me to eat up these 
raisins?” WHE. 

Pretty soon he come up with a heapin’ 
tray from Flannery’s restaurant. “ Mujd,” 
he says, “your fame spreads. I been tellin’ 
people what a wonderful critter you are.”’ 

“You can’t put it too strong, Willyum,”’ I 
answers, helpin’ myself to a biscuit. 

“And Bob Coffey, the deepot agent, is 
comin’ to see you.” 

“Coffey is O. K. with breakfast,” I says, 
trying to be smart. ‘Only it just happens 
that he’s the one man in town I don’t know 
a blamed thing about.”’ 

“All you got to do is to talk in a general 
way. You might say to Coffey’’—now fol- 
ler me clost here!—‘‘ you might tell him that 
you see he’s goin’ to make a change.” 

“Change?” 

“Yas, a move. Just kinda hint it, you 
understand. And see what he says.” 

“Say, Willyum,” I come back as I helped 
myself to another of them death wads, 
“you're such a good liar, why don’t you go 
into this soothsayin’ business? You know 
mighty well that Coffey ain’t likely to make 
no move.” 

He changed the subject, drawed aside the 
window curtains, and pointed down. I 
looked and seen a kid goin’ by, a lot of hand- 
bills over one arm. He was puttin’ one in at 
every door he passed and handin’ them to 
the fellers sweepin’ Weinheimer’s sidewalk. 
One fell face up and I made out my new 
name in letters so high. I was in for it! 


I started off grand. Number one was 
Mrs. Frey, a mean, little, pasty-faced thing 
that ain’t got a good word for nobody. 
Her husband was up for justice of the peace 
and likely to cabbage it on account of every- 
body bein’ afraid of her tongue. Well, as 
she set down on the edge of that chair I 
begun to walk the floor, my cloak acresst my 
face. Pretty soon I ketched up the crystal, 
spun it, and begun. 

“You are a wife,” I declares. “And, for 
the second time.” This was a guess of mine, 
but I was crazy to know if I was right. 

She got red and I seen the hair of her false 
bangs begin to rise. “I hope,” she says, 
“that this goes no further, Mister Hajii.” 

Ah-ha! I thought so! I shook my head 
like a cross Hereford. “If your better half 
ever sits on a platform surrounded by many 
men—”’ 

That brung her to her feet. ‘You mean 
folks’ll know?” Then, handin’ out fifty 
cents, “I just got time to see John before he 
leaves the house.” And away she went 
whilst I chewed up my raisins and cut a first 
notch in that divinin’ rod. 

I made three dollars that mornin’. Ain’t 
it funny how people will pay to have you tell 
"em what they know already? Informed 
the Parker girl that she’d die if she didn’t 
do somethin’. The lazy thing never helps 
her maw. Advised housework, especially 
washin’. Told that boy of Cib Mullen’s 
that I seen him in a gre-a-at buildin’ with a 
high fence around it. He’d been steerin’ 
for the lockup this long time. He went out 
lookin’ scairt. Told Bud Humphrey to let 
cards alone. He wrung my hand! “I’m 
goin’ to be a different man,” he says. 
Hinted to Bawney Coffman that he’d better 
count his calves. I heerd afterward that he 
got back four from the Dago at the bridge. 
Then there was somebody else come in—I 
don’t recollect who. 

“Willyum,” I says, as I et my noon din- 
ner, “a soothsayer is a man that helps 
people. Every town oughta have one. 
Already I’ve settled who'll be justice of the 
peace. Why, I’m doin’ more good in this 
place than the Baptist parson.” 

“Old man Sellers wasn’t in, was he?” 
asks Willyum, gobblin’ my apple turnover. 

“No, she wasn’t,” I says—and we both 
haw-hawed. 

But she was that afternoon! 

When that little tap, tap come at the door 
I felt somethin’ chase up my throat and 
bump my Adam’s apple. It was my heart. 
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But I didn’t lose my head. No, ma’am. 
I put a raisin in each cheek quick. Then, 
“Enter,”’ I commands, voice ’way deep. 

She opened the door slow. Her dress was 
blue this time, like her sweet eyes. She had 
pink roses on her hat. ‘“How—how much 
do you charge to—to soothsay?” she asked, 
kinda trempbly. 

“Unfortunately,” I answers, bowin’, “that 
important item was omitted from the glass 
of yon portal. My fee is four bits.” 

She put the money ‘on the table. (This 
here is the same half dollar.) But she 
didn’t set down. Just stood and looked at 
me. 

“One heart beats for you alone, ” I says. 

She got the color of the roses. 

“He has went away,” I continued. “He 
was all broke up. However, he’s brave. 
He will strive to make his fortune. And 
already he is prosperin’. Yas, I see silver— 
much silver.” 

She was as quiet as a little quail. 

“He will return to claim his bride. _ For 
he is the one man for you. The Fates have 
decreed it.” She moved just a speck. “The 
stars write it in the sky.” I Swung one arm. 
“It was ordained from the day of creation.” 

I heerd a deep breath! 

But there I run short of material. And 
blamed if I could think of another thing! 

She waited. 

Then I had a fine asa. “Could you 
come again?” I suggested.‘ “‘ Meanwhile, 
I will consult the crystal.” I knowed 
Willyum could help me out. 

She nodded. “Tomorrow?” 

“Yas, But ere you go, let me repeat: 
He thinks only of you; he has forgot his 
hawgs.’ 

She gasped. ‘“‘Ain’t you wonderful!” 

She’d never said such a grand thing to me, 
that is to Jesse Rivers, in all her life before. 
And it winged me like number-nine shot. 
I'd loved her all along. Now I was kerflop 
at her feet. 

She put out her hand. I took it. And 
held on to it a second. How cool and soft 
it was! Her palm was pinky. I bent my 
head— 

Recollected who I was just in time, and 
made my bend into a bow that was right out 
of “The Love of the Lady Maud.” Then I 
freed her hand and stepped back. She 
backed away same as me, and was gone. 

I set down, tremblin’ like I had the ague. 

Aw, my little girl that I was clean crazy 
about! She didn’t have no use for Jesse 


Rivers, everyday Jesse Rivers with his 
“hawgs is up.” But here, for a coffee- 
colored crook with a towel around his head, 
“ Ain’t you wonderful!” 

“Gol darn you, Mujd!” I says, ready to 
punch the faker. “I’ve got half a notion to 
go out and pick a quarrel with some feller 
that beats carpet for a livin’.” 

Another knock. ‘And here, edgin’ in 
around the door, come old man Sellers, a 
sickly smile elevatin’ his whiskers. ‘‘ Mister 
Hajii?” he inquires. 

“T see. before me a man who possesses 
broad acres,” I begun. : 

He blinked some solemn and collapsed 
onto ‘thé chair, “Can you draw dollars 
outen a man’s shirt front?” he asked. 

Felt like sayin’ I could draw half dollars, 
but resisted the ‘temptation. I reached 
for my crystal and give it a whirl. “You 
want to find out about some city lots,” I 
says. 
My, the excitement! “It’s the three out 
east of Main,” he says. -“ Just lately .I had 
a’ offer for one of ’em. It was pretty good 
and it made mé a little suspicious. Now I’d 
like to know whether to hold 6n to the prop- 
erty ornot. AndifI just could know which 
way the town is movin’—”’ 

Well; I could make a good guess at it. 
“West, Says. 

He give a-nasty little laugh. © “Then ll 
sell ’em,” he says. And edged himself out 
ina hurry. Naturally I watched which way 
he hiked. It was up-street. -And I seen 
him turn in at the Utt residence. 

“The old skinflint!”” I says. . Because 
Mrs. Utt is a widda and old, also fat. But 
I couldn’t head him off, not in them togs. 
Fact ‘is, I was about as ‘good as a prisoner. 
Why, I couldn’t-even go to a movin’-picture 
show! 

“There must be somethin’ skew-gee 
about the soothsayin’ business,” I says to 
Willyum that night. ‘“ Everybody comes 
slippin’ in like they’d been stealin’ sheep. 
I’m makin’ so much money. that when I 
reach for some, I feel like I had my hands 
in another feller’s pockets. . Also I’ve made 
some headway with Sue. What’ll I do 
next?” 

“Get her jealous,” he advises. ‘Give 
her a razzle dazzle about Jesse Rivers and 
some pretty girl.” 

“You don’t think she might fall in love 
with Mujd Hajii,” I says. And I told him 
about “ Ain’t you wonderful!” 

Well, sir, you oughta saw how he acted— 
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that fresh college kid! 
the floor and hollered. 
I got up to hunt my divinin’ rod. When 
I turned round he was out in the hall. “I 
can’t help you if you drive me away,” he 
calls in, holdin’ fast to the doorknob. [I’m 
tellin’ you about this just to show you how 
it happened that he didn’t hear all about old 
man Sellers and his lots.] 
The next day Sue reminded me of a 
bird when she kinda fluttered in. ‘‘Good- 
’,””’ she begun, layin’ another half 


Got right down on 


mornin’, 
dollar on the table. 

I was pacin’. But I stopped long enough 
to hand her back her four bits. ‘ You paid 
before,” I explained. 

That give her confidence. She set down. 
But she was nervous. And kept wringin’ 
her gloves and watchin’ me from under her 
lashes. Pretty soon, “ Did—did your crystal 
tell you much?” she asked. 

I had that last advice of Willyum’s in my 
mind—about gettin’ her jealous. But also 
I had his other suggestion—to read her 
hand! Made up my mind to kinda com- 
bine ’em. ‘‘ Well,” I answers, “I couldn’t 
just see things clear in my crystal this time, 
somehow, so—so I reckon I’d better look 
at one of your palms.” 

Her blue eyes was timid. But she reached 
out her little hand. 

You know [ had that walnut stain on my 
paws, same as on my countenance. How 
slim and white her fingers looked, layin’ in 
mine! And it was nothin’ short of wonder- 
ful the things I could see in her palm! 
Each little line meant somethin’—somethin’ 
nice. I didn’t miss a’ one. The big lines, 
a-course, meant heaps more. I follered up 
the main trunks, so to speak. Then I went 
back and traveled all the cut-offs. But she 
didn’t seem pleased such a whole lot. I 
was glad of that. Because I was waitin’ 
for somethin’. 

And finally she broke in, like she was 
impatient. ‘‘How—how about the person 
you spoke of yesterday?” 

Yas, sir, she asked after me of her own 
accord! 

But, thunderation! I had to go and foller 
that fool “jealous” advice. “Theman who 
loves you?” Iexclaims. ‘Well he has met 
a beautiful girl.” (She didn’t so much as 
wink.) ‘Oh, a very beautiful girl. Yas. 
And he’s with her now.” I smiled at Sue. 

“He’s gazin’ at her sweet face.” 

Darn that college smarty! She jerked 
her hand outen mine and stood up, her eyes 
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all, Mister Haji,” 


“That’s 
And turned 


wide and her cheeks a mad scarlet. 
she says. 
towards the door. 

Worse, and more of it! Here I was, 
plumb queered, and she goin’. “But,” I 
put in quick, “mebbe that beautiful girl is 
a—a relation.” 

“Relation?” she hesitated. 

“‘ A—a sister,” I coaxes. 

She swallered. 

“T could tell you for sure,” I goes on, 
“if I could just look at your other hand.” 

At such a tryin’ and important moment, 
trust Billyum to butt in. “Mujd Hajii,” 
said his voice outside, “here’s a lady who 
needs must consult with you.” Then, 
lower, “And for the love of Mike, break 
away!” 

I pulled back the cloth that hid that 


other door. “Could you come again to- 
morrow?” I whispered to Sue. “For that 
other hand.” 

Willyum’s brow was clouded. ‘Use judg- 


ment, Mujd,” he says, ‘‘don’t try to surpass 
yourself. Say! Did you tell the Sylvester 
girl to touch her forehead every sun-up 
with fresh lamb’s blood?” 

I grinned. ‘Somethin’ like that. Be- 
cause ain’t she in love with the butcher? 
And my advice’ll take her to his shop each 
dewy morn.’ 

“T’d cut out that kind of soothsayin 
You know they might hang you for a with” ” 

Puh! ”? 

“Go slow. And you told Joe Slovacek 
that somebody was lookin’ for him?” 

“That Nard hoodlum has made his 
threats.” 

Willyum wagged his sombrero. 

The next day was Saturday. And all the 
ranchers round about was in town. Owin’ 
to this, as well as to the reputation I’d made 
inside the city limits, I done fine. From 
breakfast on, a reg’lar procession moved up 
them Odd Fellows’ stairs—and another pro- 
cession moved down. And I begun doin’ 
my money up in rolls, sausage fashion, ten 
dollars to every sausage. 

I was calm and philosophic till just before 
noon. Then I registered jolt number one. 

Bob Coffey, the deepot agent, dropped in 
—smallish feller, cockeyed. I got up into 
my cosy corner. Somehow his squint made 


me hanker for the darkest spot in the room. 

“Well?” he begun, challengin’ me, you 
savvy. He knowed there wasn’t a soul in 
town that had his pedigree. And he was 
dead sure I was a fraud and would fall down. 
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““Mujd Hajii sees one thing,” I begun. 
I had my cloak acrosst my mouth so’s to 
muffle my voice. “Soon—very soon— 
you are goin’ to make a change. Yas, a 
move—”’ 

Say! He rose like the breakfast bell had 
rang. “You mean the deepot,” he says, 
kinda pantin’. ‘“ Now—how—did—you— 
know—that!” 

I didn’t answer. I couldn’t. I was too 
busy thinkin’. What on earth—? 

After he was gone, I kept on with my 
thinkin’. The deepot was goin’ to move. 
That wasacinch. It was a big secret, too, 
or he wouldn’t have acted so excited. ‘ But 
where?” I says to myself, “Where?” 

Funny thing, ain’t it, how a man gets a 
hunch. I was still sayin’ “Where,” as I 
* opened the door to let in another customer. 
There was a row of them outside, reachin’ 
along the hall. A little way back in the row 
was Mrs. Utt. She was that hunch! 

“That stout lady yonder,” I says, 
motionin’ to the widda. 

“‘T am just considerin’ a business chance,” 
begins Mrs. Utt, puffin’ after them three 
flights. 

“Real estate,” I says, careless like. 

She throwed up her head. “Oh, now I 
know you can advise me right,”’ she declares, 
“because it is real estate. A-course I’ve 
only got enough money for one of the lots. 
But, tell me, had I better buy?” 

“Buy,” I answers. “And to prove how 
honest I am about this, I'll let you buy 
the other two lots for me. I begun to dig 
under that shock of sofa cushions. “Got 
my share of it right here.” 

And half an hour later she was back with 
the option. 

Things was goin’ smooth now, wasn’t 
they? Prospects was fine for yours truly? 
But just wait! 

Half a’ hour later Pete Davidson walked 
in. He drives a freighter between Wein- 
heimer’s and Los Banos ranch. He banged 
the door behind him. He slouched into the 
chair. He had a nasty curl to his upper lip. 

I took to the cosy corner once more. And 
I kept as far away from the truth as I could, 
knowin’ the truth about Pete wouldn't go. 
I recollect I just said somethin’ about seein’ 
him travelin’ a road, and that I could hear 
bells. 

**So!” he comes back. ‘You hear bells, 
do you? Well! And it seems to me that 
I’ve heard your voice before.” [Darn it! 
I'd forgot the raisins!] ‘Then he give me a 
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look straight in the eyes and got up. No 
four bits, either. 

It made me nervous. 

My next customer was Mister Weinheimer. 
Then I got his clerks. The dudes that work 
in the drug store follered. And here come 
that Nard hoodlum with a black eye. By 
that time I was nervous. This was.a house- 
to-house canvass. It was too blamed sys- 
tematic. And the faster they showed up 
the nervouser I got. I was glad, you bet, 
that I had varnish on. It kept ‘em from 
seein’ I was pale. 

But I felt better when'I had a chanst to 
read that other palm! 

You know most persons’ left palms ain’t 
a bit like their right. And Sue’s wasn’t. 
Why, it was just wonderful the difference I 
discovered in them two little hands of hern! 

She was awful interested. She leaned 
forward to look where I pointed. That 
brung her face pretty near mine. Aw, that 
cute little face! 

Now, as Jesse Rivers I’d never so much as 
had one kiss from Sue—that is, not since 
we was both growed up. And right then I 
got a desperate idear. ‘She'll always 
think it was Mujd Hajii,” I says to myself. 
“There'll be no. harm done to me.”’ And 
so—well, what do you think a starvin’ man 
would naturally do when there was a ripe 
strawberry that close? 

She sprung up and two tears rushed to 
her eyes—angry tears, white hot. 

The sight of ‘em ketched me in the 
throat. “Girl,” I stammered, “forgive me 
for what I done!” 

She drawed back one hand—and I got 
the kind of a slap that sister used to make. 
And bang went the door. 

Just then I heerd louder talk than usual 
from Main Street. Went to the window 
and peeked out. There was quite a few 
men down in front of Weinheimer’s. And 
they wasn’t actin’ natural—smokin’, or 
holdin’ up a post. They was sorta millin’ 
and moilin’. 

Whilst I was watchin; here went Sue— 
straight up to ’em! Begun to talk—ex- 
cited. And pointed up at the top floor of 
Odd Fellows’ Hall! 

The next minute that crowd begun to 
act like it’d decided what it was goin’ to do. 
What’s more, it kept lookin’ up at the top 
floor of Odd Fellows’ hall. 

There was no time to lose. Couldn't tell 
when I’d feed again so grabbed the raisins. 
Then, steppin’ soft on them snub-nosed 
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slippers, I drawed aside 
the cloth that was 
hidin’ the rear door— 
and sneaked. 

Met Willyum com- 
in’ up. “Hurry!” he 
begged. “My car’s in 
the alley. Oh, I never 
dreamed of this!” 

I didn’t ask no ques- 
tions. “It was a bird 
of a scheme!” I says. 
“Here I am, dressed up 
like a fool circus: per- 
former, with my girl 
down on me, a good 
payin’ business ruined, 
and a-flyin’ for my 
life!” 

“Shut up,” says 
Willyum, “and climb- 
in. Golly! Just hear 
’em!” 

I was glad it was a 
covered car. I got onto 
the back seat where it 
was dark. The main 
road leadin’ straight to- 
wards San Francisco 
was just two blocks 
ahead. We buzzed for 
it. 

It was when we made 
the turn that I seen 
Her. Luck? Well, I 
guess so! She was rush- 
ing for home. 

“Willyum,” I pleads 
into his ear, “oh, get 
her to jump in.” 

He nodded. And 
brung the car to a stop. 
“Say, Miss Sue,” he 
called. “Jesse Rivers 
is in awful trouble. 
Wants you to come 
with me.” 

“Jesse?’’ she re- 
peats. “Where?” And in she got. 

“Tell you as we travel,” answers Bill. 
And he buzzed on. Then he turned his face 
sideways and spoke to me. [It was the first 
she knowed of a third party in the car.] 
“Before you get away I want to hear 
about old man Seliers,” he says, “‘and Bob 
Coffey.” 

I reached into the raisin package. “I 
prognosticate that the deepot moves,” I 
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Then—just like she’d been holdin’ in—she burst out! 


steadyin’ grip 


says. “For that reason I cabbaged two of 
them Sellers lots.” 

The next minute I realized I’d said some- 
thin’ wrong. ‘What?’ yells Willyum, face 
sideways again. But this time along with 
swingin’ round, he whirled his windlass. 
And before you could say “Scat!” that 
car was doin’ steam-plow work along the 
embankment. Then, bang/ bang! Two 
shots? No—one hundred and twenty dol- 
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“Oh, Jess.” I expected the worst, and took a good 
on the grass. 


lars’ worth of tires! And follerin’ clost 
on that salute, a cracky, splitty, busty 
sound. 

We come to another stop. Willyum 
jumped down and shook a fist at me over 
the door. ‘You cabbaged two?” he hol- 
lered. 

“Why not?” 

“Why not?” He screeched it. “ Because 
ZI wanted ’em. Oh, what do you think I 
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wasted time on all this 
blankety-blank sooth- 
sayin’ business for?” 
Yas, that’s exactly what 
he said—and a lady 
right there, too! 

Findin’ me there had 
plumb petrified Sue. 
Now, “Mujd Hajii 
here!” she exclaims. 

“Mujd nothin’!” 
cries Willyum. “Just 
ordinary everyday Jesse 
Rivers. And he can get 
himself out of this hole.” 
And with that he wheel- 
ed like a mad pig and 
made back towards 
town. I clumb outen 
the machine. “Billy!” 
I calls. “Billy! You 
can have the old lots.” 
No answer. I felt faint- 
ish. No,.I wasn’t 
afraid of that crowd. 
It was Her I was think- 
in’ about. I set down 
on the embankment, 
undone that fancy towel 
from my head, and put 
my face in it. 

She didn’t stir for 
about ten minutes. 
Then I heerd her step 
to the ground. “ Jess,” 
she said. 

I didn’t answer. 

“Jess, I reckon you 
‘know what I want to 
—to say.” I expected 
the worst, and took a 
steadyin’ grip on the 
grass. 

Then—just like she’d 
been holdin’ in—she 
burst out! “Oh, Jess; 
—you ain't every day 
about your love! You 
ain’t! Oh, think of your goin’ through all 
this for me!” 

And then? Well, then I stood up! 


Mujd Hajii, the Marvelous Mind Reader, 
never resumed business at the old stand. 
No. But after a few weeks, when the town 
was over its spite some, why, Mr. and 
Mrs. Jesse Rivers turned up as big as 
life! 
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playground and open-air schoolroom 


Dr. Maria Montessori 


The Achievement and Personality of an Italian Woman Whose 
Discovery Is Revolutionizing Educational Methods 


By ANNE E. GEORGE 


Dr. Montessori’s influence upon educational methods promises to be more fundamental and far- 
reaching than that of any other educator since Froebel. Miss George is, we believe, best qualified of all 
American students of Montessori to write concerning the woman and her work. This new and very 
effective method of teaching young boys and girls proceeds by stimulating learning through natural 


appeal to the five senses of the individual. 


interest in the educational methods 
of Maria Montessori, I have been 
asked, as one of her students, to give an 
account of her work as I saw it in Rome. 
My experience in education has been largely 
gained through dealing with children in 


S tater the public has shown so much 


first primary classes, and my knowledge ef 
kindergarten methods has come about only 
through coéperation with those from whose 
hands the children came to me. 

No earnest primary teacher can, it seems 
to me, feel otherwise than that two years 
of rational kindergarten experience are of 
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value to a child and that, given such a 
basis, the possibilities of the first year of 
actual school work are fuller and ‘richer. 
In all progressive schools the gulf between 
the kindergarten and the first grade has 
been lessening, and I know I am not alone 
in believing that there must be a still closer 
understanding before a rational system of 
education is established; a system through 
which the child may come naturally, freely 
and independently to the normal use of all 
his powers. 

Modern teachers are often charged with 
two crimes: “You do all the work for the 
children; they won’t know how to do any- 
thing but play,” says one set of critics. 
“You force the children; you are trying to 
make the ordinary child into a prodigy,” 
says the other. I have encountered both 
these criticisms at a time when my whole 
life and thought were given to the problem 
of furnishing the child with the means 
through which, independently and naturally, 
he might attain normal development. 

No real teacher, no sensible parent, wants 
more than this or other than this; and I 
believe that the great variety of methods 
prevailing at the present time, the lack of 
anything like an established system of 
pedagogy, is largely due to the efforts of 
earnest, sincere educators to make such 
independent development possible to the 
child. 

This had always been my own attitude 
toward teaching, and it was in search of 
help toward solving such problems that I 
went to Italy. 

In May, 1909, Miss Elizabeth Risser, of 
Rome, with whom I had often discussed my 
teaching difficulties, wrote to me a most 
remarkable account of a primary school in 
a social settlement in Milan. She had heard 
of the success of the methods applied there, 
and her interest in my problems led her to 
investigate. ‘‘The idea of the method,” 
wrote Miss Rissner, “is to train the senses 


al first, and reach the mind through them. 

Not to present any direct abstract informa- 

tion, but to lead the child to reach a fact 
of for himself through the training of his 
ly fingers, his eyes, his perceptions generally.” 
= What she wrote to me further of the poise, 

the happy natural independence with which 
si the children worked and played, interested 
on me so deeply that I instantly decided to go 
al to Italy and see for myself. 


When I reached Rome I found a letter of 


introduction to the Dottoressa Montessori, 
and a note from my friend to say that we “° 
might carry on our conversation in French. 

This proved true of the Dottoressa, but I AY ¢ 
found that phrase-book French furnished SX 


small material for a discussion of the prob- 4 
lems related to child education. I managed 
to say that I was a teacher, then we sat aad 
mutely looked at each other for what seetned KY & 
to me an endless age. I have since Jearned 

that the Dottoressa is always unresponsive 

if she suspects a visitor of being interested 
only in the fact that her children read and “Ss 
write at an early age. To take a superficial eo 
attitude toward her methods is to place a \.° 


wall between your mind and hers. I think 
I divined something of this as I met the 


quiet, questioning look from her dark eyes. 
I know few other people whose personality >. 


is so untrammeled, and makes itself so ~ 
frankly and so strongly felt. SOS 


Deals with the Soul of Things 
As we looked at each other I knew that 
this woman dealt with the real soul of things, ¢ bd 
and that her work was big, sincere, and 
reverent. I wanted her to know that I ¥ 
understood, and I plunged desperately into 
an account of my own ideals as a teacher, 

and of some of the things we were doing in Q4,%* 
America. I shall never forget the smile 

with which she welcomed me then; nor the % 


beautiful sincerity with which she talked to 
me of her work and her hopes. Busy as _% 
she was, she gave up several mornings to 
me, taking me to the various schools, giving NS 
lessons herself, and in every way trying to % 


show me the spirit of the work she was 
doing. 

I had no words to tell her how deeply she ° 
had interested me. I could only say that Ne 
I meant to learn Italian and that I was % 
coming back to study with her. “It takes 
time to learn a language,”’ she said, with a N 
kindly laugh, “and you will be a long way .? 
from Italy when you are back in America.” 

There was truth in what she said and I % ‘A 
found an attempt to read her book, even “, 
with the help of a teacher of Italian, most Cox 
discouraging. But the impression of those NN 
mornings in Rome was strong. She had Sy 
said to me: “Be simple in your work, be %% 

sincere and watch the children.”’ Often after- 
wards, in the midst of presenting a lesson to —§ 


my American pupils there would come to WE 
me the memory of the Dottoressa, seated 
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among the children, BWA the nek in 
hand clear with such simplicity, such sin- 
cerity of purpose, that I felt ashamed of 
my own wordy and indefinite explanations. 

I formed the habit of giving the lessons 
to imaginary children before I went to my 
class, and the pruning that came of this was 
a revelation to me. We teachers are so 
strongly tempted to be literary, to make an 


~ attractive approach to our subject, forget- 


ting that the thing retained by the child 
from the mass of material presented to him 
is liable to be quite other than the point we 
wished to make. So the determination to 
see and know more of the Dottoressa’s wise 
simplicity grew, and in the summer of 1910 
I went to Siena to learn Italian, prepara- 
tory to a winter’s work with her in Rome. 

When I called upon her I had difficulty 
in recalling myself to her. I reminded her 
of our visits to the schools. Suddenly her 
face cleared and she said: “Oh, is it the 
simpatica Americana who spoke such funny 
French, come back?”’ I was made welcome, 
and presented to her father and mother, 
charming old people whose keen intellects and 
understanding love have done much toward 
making their daughter’s work what it is. 

As the Montessori method is not the out- 
growth of a student’s solitary thought, but 
has been developed in actual work with 
children, a description of some of the 
schools may help toward an understanding 
of it. 

The lecture course for which I was regis- 
tered was held three times a week in the 
convent of the Franciscan nuns, Mission- 
aries of St. Mary, in Via Guisti. These 
white-robed sisters are in every sense of the 
word modern missionaries. Their spirit and 
their splendid organization showed itself 
when, at the time of the Messina disaster, 
they received into their three Roman 
houses six hundred of the children orphaned 
by the great earthquake. More than a 
hundred of them are receiving a practical 
education in the training school for young 
girls, which occupies a large part of the 
convent in Via Guisti. 

It was for the little ones, children of from 
three to seven years of age, that the Montes- 
sori class was formed here. The sisters gave 
their beautiful big recreation room, and 
Queen Margherita provided the Montessori 
tables, chairs and didactic materials. Be- 
sides the Messina orphans, poor children 
from the neighborhood were entered. In 


the matter of school Dr. 
is largely guided by the living conditions of 
the children for whom the class is estab- 
lished. In the Via Guisti school those 
children who are not inmates of the convent 
come from the crowded homes of the poorer 
workingmen, and this made an all-day 
session seem necessary. When one realizes 
that they work and play in a big, airy room, 

furnished with space for indoor games, and 
having doors that open upon the large sunny 
cloistered garden—always free to them—the 
keeping of babies in school from nine in the 
morning till five in the evening does not 
seem unreasonable. 

The garden, with its covered corridors, 
its broad, graveled walks shaded by orange 
trees, and its big open space about the 
fountain, forms an ideal playground and 
open-air schoolroom. Whenever the weath- 
er permits, the children carry the tables, 
et cetera, into the cloister. 


Nervousness Gives Way to Tranquillity 


The happy tranquillity to which the chil- 
dren come after a few weeks of indepen- 
dent work with the sense-training exercises is 
perhaps the most noticeable feature. One 
of the nuns, an Irish sister, put this well 
when, with the characteristic genius of her 
race in the choice of words, she said to a 
visitor: “ Yes, indeed, ’tis a fine method. It 
doesn’t seem to exasperaie the children as 
most school work does.’”’ Nervousness and 
naughtiness are conspicuously absent, yet 
there is much activity. I have never ceased 
to be impressed by the fact that this method 
made it possible for children of different 
ages to work together without disorder or 
waste of energy. From Nini, a baby of two, 
to Alfredo, a big boy of seven, each child 
had what he wanted and was happy. The 
big ones helped the little ones, and the 
little ones watched the big ones. I have 
been urged by those who have visited the 
school with me to tell something of Nini’s 
beautiful development there. She was 
found crushed under the ruins of her home 
in Messina, and her little body was twisted 
and mangled beyond belief. It seemed as 
if she could not live, but, after months of 
tender care from the sisters she was able 
to crawl about, with her twisted leg and foot — 
supported by a brace. 

The Montessori classroom was the sun- 
niest, airiest place in the convent, so the 
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Dr. Maria Montessori, whose remarkable educational methods 
are attracting the attention of teachers on two continents 
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baby spent her days there. No effort what- 

Sy ever was made to feach her, in the ordinary 
“ sense of the word. She was taken care of, 
and loved by the young nuns, by the di- 
s, rectress and by the children. How Nini 
SS made use of the order and activity about 
4 her is little short of miraculous. Through 

*¥ playing with the big blocks on the soft 
carpets, she has not only completely mas- 
* tered these exercises, but, lying on her 


AN stomach, crawling to her knees, and ina 
ee dozen other simple ways she has acquired 
remarkable use of her crippled limb. 
oo Origin of the Method 
When one visits these schools the life of 
the children seems so normal, so natural, 
and their activities at first glance so un- 
se directed, that it is easy to overlook the fact 
SX that behind all this, making it possible, lie 
&e years of preparation, of scientific training, 
7 of extensive experimentation, deep and 
earnest thought, reverent, unprejudiced 
K.*\e observation. Perhaps no educator has 
iN ever approached a pedagogical experiment 
e% “Oy through such broad and remarkable train- 
a ing. It is characteristic of Maria Montes- 
sori’s peculiar genius that her gifts as a 
scientist, a physician and a psychologist 
have always been but means through which 
& she might help more vitally the lives of 
°“Y, those about her. It is the human being, 
Lor the individual, that interests her, and to be 
interested means to help. 
This interest in life showed itself from the 
Pay outset of her medical course. She was al- 
ee.) ways active in the work of the clinics and 
soon turned her attention to the diseases of 
children. Visiting the insane asylums of 
g° Rome in connection with her work at the 
Psychiatric Clinic, she became deeply in- 
e, \y terested in the problem of deficient and 


od idiotic children and entered into the idea 
Ve then becoming prevalent of a medical- 
$ pedagogical cure for such forms of disease 
By as deafness, paralysis and idiocy. 
With the instinct which makes her above 
& A all other things a “born teacher” she went 
£07 farther than her colleagues, feeling that any 
eg such treatment to be efficacious must be 
* mainly pedagogical. In other words she 
\ felt the medical treatment of such cases, the 
& presentation of all stimuli, must be directed 
ier toward one end, the awakening of the /ife, 


or force, which makes each of us an indi- 
%° vidual. To-call to this force, feeble and shut 


LEER 


in, and to lead it forth to lay hold upon 
life, that must be, she felt, the task of one 
whose wish was to better the condition of 
such unfortunate children. 

It was in pursuing this idea that she 
became familiar with the work of Edward 
Séguin, the great French physician and 
educator. Guided by her own reverent 
attitude toward life she found in Séguin’s 
books a wonderful justification of her the- 
ories. His success with the materials de- 
vised by himself and Itard, his master, was, 
she became convinced, due to this attitude 
toward his pupils. The poor results attained 
by others in using these same materials lay 
in their failure to comprehend that “the 
first didactic material used by Séguin was 
spiritual.” 

Séguin’s method was to train the senses 
and through them lead the child to moral 
and intellectual development. In the State 


Orthophrenic School which grew out of her ; 
work, Maria Montessori made use of the .’ 


sense-training materials developed by Itard 
and Séguin, modifying and adding to them. 
Her remarkable results showed how true 
was her statement that in the hands of a 
teacher who knew how reverently to observe, 
and patiently, unobtrusively, to direct and 
help the man that lies dormant within the 
soul of the child, these various sense 
stimuli would prove valuable pedagogical 
material. 

A number of her deficient boys thus 
taught, were sent to take, with normal chil- 
dren, the public school examinations. To 
the amazement of everyone, the Dottor- 
essa’s pupils successfully passed the ex- 
aminations! But while all her friends cried, 
“A miracle! A miracle!” she herself was 
moved in quite another way. “I felt sure 
that the boys from the asylum had equaled 
the normal children only because they had 
followed a different course. They had been 
helped in their psychic development, while 
the normal children had been suffocated and 


_ depressed.” In no other way could the gulf 


between the deficient and the normal child 
have been bridged. She could not help 
thinking what might be done by normal 
children could they but be allowed to grow 
in a system of education based upon the 
liberty of the individual. So entirely did 
this thought possess her that she left every- 
thing else in order to deepen and broaden 
her theories. 

As an anthropologist she felt that a 
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method which ros give to the individual 
the right and the opportunity to develop 
freely, and which would have as one of its 
aims the correction of defects in normal 
growth, would mean more than a new sys- 
tem of pedagogy; it would mean a step 
toward race regeneration. When, through 
Edoardo Talamo, director of the Roman 
Association of Good Building, she was given 
the opportunity of putting her theories into 
practice, she accepted it with the reverence 
and devotion so characteristic of all her 
experimental work. Signor Talamo con- 
ceived the idea of remodeling for working- 
men the wretchedly built apartment houses 
which had sprung up in various parts of 
Rome. He made of these wretched and 
tawdry ‘palaces’? convenient, practical, 
sanitary tenements for working people. In 
many cases both mother and father were 
wage-earners, and it was when the question 
of what to do with the children under school 
age arose, that Signor Talamo turned to Dr. 
Montessori. In each apartment house a 
large, sunny room was set apart for these 
children, and there, for the first time, Maria 
Montessori applied her system of liberty, 


- and her ideas of a broad, practical sense- 


training, to normal children. It was her 
object to provide an environment in which 
the child might be free to manifest those 
happy and useful instincts natural to him, 
and, true to this ideal, she felt that there 
must be no unnatural obstacles to be over- 
come. Every bit of furniture in the Casa 
dei Bambini is suited to the use of little 
children. The little tables stand firmly 
upon broad, spreading legs, yet are so light 
that two children of three and one half 
years can move one to any part of the 
room. 

Maria Montessori holds that no indi- 
vidual can be free until he is independent; 
that he who is served is limited physically 
and spiritually. So her first step in the 
education of children is toward rendering 
them independent of the services of older 
persons. They are taught how to wash 
their faces and hands, how to comb and 
brush their hair, how to care for their teeth 
and nails. 

The sense-training materials as developed 
through years of observation and experi- 
ment, form a series of games, something for 
the child to do in and by himself. They 


offer him certain exercises in attention, in 
comparison, in judgment. 
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pendently with these toys he establishes a 
certain fundamental order in his world of 
sensations. His senses are not, through 
such exercises, rendered supernaturally 
acute, but their natural development is 
aided—made possible. His senses thus 
trained become easily and naturally the 
interpreters of his environment and he more 
easily understands the world about him. 


Inspiring “ Lesson of Silence”’ 


How complete this self-control is, and how 
deeply it has entered into body and soul, 
was impressed upon me whenever I watched & 
the “lesson of silence” given. The little 
bodies relax themselves softly, the breath 
comes evenly, and each child with his 
whole being settles himself to enjoy the 
silence. Their faces are a delightful study. 
Some of the children close their eyes, some 
hide their faces, others watch as well as 
listen, or rather, seem to be listening with 
eyes as well as ears. The clock ticks; soft 
sounds come in from the cloister—perhaps 
the nuns are chanting in the church and the 
music comes clearly as the silence grows. 

Taken in the light of such an example, a 
portion of one of the Dottoressa’s lectures 
seems so full of meaning that I quote it here. 

“Such sense education has a value which 
consists in multiplying pleasures along with 
activities. To be susceptible to few stimuli 
means to live in a narrow enjoyment; to 
appreciate the finer stimuli means a broad- 
ening outlook. When we see one who limits 
his enjoyment to grosser pleasures, to showy 
things, we may know that he suffers from a 
poverty of the senses. If from this limited 
view evidenced by gross tastes we wish to 
lead man to the enjoyment of finer things, 
it is not enough to propose it as desirable, it 
is necessary to prepare him to enjoy the 
finer things,—and this is a long work. How 
can we expect him to enjoy that which is 
fine when he has not the capacity? 

“Through exercises educating the senses 
we lead the children in the Casa dei Bambini 
to higher ideals, to a finer joy. They learn 
to enjoy the silence, the delicate sounds, the 
delicate colors; they come to distinguish 
between such fine stimuli, and to enjoy this 
very quality of refinement in them. 

“The greatest help which can come to 
man in the conquering of his grosser tastes, 
whatever his social rank, must come from 
himself, his own 
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They were sitting in a café, one of the few cafés, in the true 
sense of the word, that have found root in New York 
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Should husbands stick to their principles and their dogs? And are men and 
women meant to live together? This is a story of the easiest approach to woman, 


“But what will your wife say to the 


J ies: responded to Baxter’s query: 
dog?” with light-hearted assurance. 


; “Oh, Louise likes dogs.”’ 
1 “Oh, she does, does she?” Baxter an- 
swered. “‘How do you know? Does she 
own a dog?” 
30 


“No,” replied Jimsie. ‘‘What’s the 
dif—?” 

“‘Doesshe talk alot about dogs she’s had?” 

“No-o-o,” Jimsie admitted. Now that 
he thought of it, the only dog of which he 
had heard her speak was Rover, an irre- 
proachable elderly animal that belonged to 
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Brick, Louise’s brother. Now that he 
thought of it further, most of the intercourse 
that he had witnessed between his wife and 
this venerable Newfoundland was Louise 
telling him with finality that he couldn’t 
come, whereupon Rover would drop his tail 
half mast, and walk up the shrubbery- 
bordered path with the air of one attending 
the funeral of a glad hope. Now that he 
came to think of it, Jimsie realized that he 
had been present at a touchingly large num- 
ber of interments of Rover’s glad hopes. 

“Tl tell you,” said Baxter, “a grown 
woman who hasn’t had a dog or doesn’t 
want a dog, doesn’t like a dog.” 

“She'll like this dog,” Jimsie asserted, 
boldly. They both puffed at their cigars in 
silence, their eyes fixed speculatively on the 
setter pup, who slumbered with his silky 
red muzzle on his overgrown paws. Jim- 
si¢’s tone was a trifle overbold, indeed, for 
he. -remembered there were a_ surprising 
number of things that he, Jimsie, liked and 
Louise didn’t. The occasional gathering 
together of “the bunch’’—an essentially 
orderly but slightly unconventional set of 
friends of Jimsie’s, who met amid slightly 
unconventional surroundings—Louise didn’t 
like them.. And unknown young ladies, 
friends of Jimsie’s bachelor days, who called 
him by his first name, gave her a distinct 
chill that communicated itself to Jimsie. 

Baxter broke the silence with: ‘‘ You may 
think I’m pretty flip to pretend to know so 
much about women und marriage when I’ve 
made a mess of it myself, but since my wife 
and I separated I’ve done a lot of thinking. 
I see a lot of things I didn’t see, and the 
thing I see the clearest of all is that men 
and women aren’t meant to live together.” 

“It’s fierce living alone,” Jimsie mut- 
tered, and then flushed deeply, fearful of 
having committed the indelicacy of having 
probed a wound. 

“Yes, it’s fierce living alone,” Baxter 
took up, stolidly, ‘‘ but not so fierce as living 
together. Now I could get on with a squaw 
all right—I like kids—but I’ve shown good 
and plenty that I can’t get on with a mod- 
ern, up-to-date woman, who expects a lot of 
me. [I tell you, Jimsie, what unfitted me 
for the married state first, last, and all the 
time was the fact that I’m a man—I’d get 
on fine, married, but for that.” 

Baxter let drop these words between bites 
of a club sandwich. He ate slowly and with 
melancholy, and his words were spoken 
without vivacity. He spoke so slowly, in- 


deed, that he gave Jimsie the impression of 
dropping forth the thoughts that life had 
instilled in him. Jimsie, however, felt that 
it was time to break a lance for the cause: 
“T’ve never been so happy as since I was 
married,” he announced. 

Baxter looked at Jimsie speculatively 
while he lighted a new cigar. He puffed at 
it and then remarked: ‘Oh, go on, Jimsie!” 

He was a dark, heavy man, and he was 
growing a beard. It had reached that dis- 
agreeable point where all women and most 
men wish that a’man would go and inter 
himself until the process is over. 

“You see this,” he said, touching his 
rough cheek. “This is the battle flag of 
freedom; this is the only mean thing I ever 
did to my wife. My beard grows fast, and 
after I was married she made me shave 
twice a day. Gee! She made me shave 
twice a day, and I’d got so trained that we'd 
been separated three weeks before it oc- 
curred to me I didn’t need to shave but once. 
That was ten days ago—and I haven't 
shaved since.” 

“T don’t see how it affects your wife 
now,” said Jimsie. 

“Well, it.doesn’t, but it’s done in a mean 
spirit toward her. That’s what eats me. 
That’s what living with a woman’ll bring 
you to.” 

“Well,” said Jimsie, “with all its draw- 
backs, it’s good enough for me.” 

Baxter shook his head with soft melan- 
choly over his beard. “You like to say 
that,” he said, “and I like to hear you. [ 
like courage. You say you're happy. How? 
Where are your compensations? Com- 
panionship? I'll bet you had more com- 
panionship to the minute with men and 
women before you were married—nice girls 
I mean, too. What’s become of your girl 
friends, Jimsie? You were a great one for 
chumming around. Where’s the wide hori- 
zon that you used to look at?” 

““Where’s your wide horizon?” retorted 
Jimsie, now stung past the moment of deli- 
cacy. “You can sit here until midnight and 
no one’ll worry about you. Do you call that 
an horizon? And if I don’t go home, 
Louise’ll give me the howl. I don’t care for 
empty nights to drift around in.” 

He looked for the setter pup, which had 
vanished unostentatiously. With deep and 
serious enjoyment, the dog was plucking 
holes in a table napkin that he had pur- 
loined; he was as absorbed and ruminative 
as Baxter himself. 
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“That’s one reason,” said Baxter, nod- 
ding toward the dog, ““why most women 
hate dogs. Women are material, their 
minds are bound with things, dozens and 
dozens of things—spoons, doilies, counter- 
panes, and if the wash has come home. 
That’s one reason why it’s hard for an hon- 
est, wholesome dog or an honest, whole- 
some man to be comfortable in the house 
with a woman.” 

“Well,” Jimsie went back obstinately to 
his point, “‘you’ll see whether Louise likes 
that dog or not. She’s to meet me here; 
she’s been shopping in town to-day.” 

They were sitting in a café, one of the 
few cafés, in the true sense of the word, that 
have found root in New York. Near by, 
some men were playing dominos. At a 
table, a man and a woman leaned across and 
talked together eagerly, with long glasses 
of pale-green and opalescent drinks before 
them. Neatly bearded men of a foreign 
cast of countenance were sipping apéritifs 
slowly as they read French papers, while a 
group of smoothly shaven young Americans, 
sitting at a table in the center, were talking 
and ordering noisily. A buxom and capable 
cashier surveyed the scene impartially and 
yet not disinterestedly. She knew her 
clientéle and watched with unostentatious 
interest the shift and change of people who 
came and went, and the various dramas 
played out before her. 

Now Baxter said: “So your wife is going 
to meet you here, is she?” and lifted an 
eyebrow. As though the lifting of his eye- 
brow were the punching of a button that 
caused some magic change to come over the 
familiar scene before him, Jimsie viewed it 
all from Louise’s point of view, and with 
gathering uneasiness. 

Now that he came to think of it, there 
were a good many men, and the clatter of 
tongues was somewhat loud, and a great 
many drinks seemed all at once to spring 
up from the uncovered marble tables and 
intrude themselves on his view. 

“Hang it all!” he thought, “Louise has 
never been in this kind of a joint.” He had 
never before thought of it even as a “joint,” 
merely as a self-respecting café run on 
French lines. 

“Well,” said Baxter, “‘so long—I’m beat- 

“Why, stay,” urged Jimsie. “Stay till 
Louise comes.” 

“Thank you,” said Baxter, “but believe 
me, my dear friend, your wife won’t want 
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to see this symbol of liberty on my chin. 


- Not that I blame her,” he added with his 


tolerant gentleness. 

won’t mind,” Jimsie assured him. 

“T’m not popular with ladies, just now,” 
said Baxter. “I know more about wives 
than you do, Jimsie. Not women, but 
wives—just plain wives. They’re awfully 
down on aman who hasn’t made good as a 
husband, and it doesn’t make much differ- 
ence, you know, what the reason is in their 
eyes; they act just about the same whether 
a fellow’s had a harem or whether he’s just 
been, like me, incompatible. Queer thing 
about me, too, Jimsie,’’ he mused. “I’d be 
the last fellow you’d pick out, wouldn’t I, 
to belong to the alimony association?. Kind 
of easy-going and temperate sort of vices, 
you know. Well, that’s just it—so long!” 
and he drifted away while Jimsie rose to his 
feet because Louise was hesitating in the 
doorway. 

“Oh, I’m so glad it’s you, Jimsie,”’ she 
said. ‘‘When I saw all those men and the . 
tables and all the smoke and everything, I 
didn’t think it could be here. I didn’t know 
what to do. Oh, what a queer-looking 
place!” 

Jimsie had imagined Louise as sitting 
down and having a French apéritif perhaps. 
Someway, it didn’t occur to him now to pro- 

it. 

“Wait a second, Louise,” he said, “until 
I get the dog.” 

“The what?” asked Louise, but Jimsie 
was off. ‘Oh, Jimsie!” she cried, as he re- 
turned, dragging the pup. “That isn’t 
yours, is it?” 

Jimsie gave a hasty look to see if Baxter’s 
eyes were upon them. 

“Why, yes, Louise,” he temporized, in 
the tone of a man who tries to say, “Well, it 
isn’t exactly mine, you know, my dear.” 
“Why, yes, in fact, Louise, it is my dog.” 

Louise’s look of distress vanished. She 
closed her mouth and her brow became 
serene—serene with the calm, implacable 
serenity of a woman who has been injured, 
but who intends to say nothing about it, 
and to do her noble duty as a wife as it 
should be done, even under trying and 
difficult circumstances. 

As they got outside the _calé:—“How, 
Jimsie,” Louise inquired, “are you going 
to take the dog up to the station?” And 
from her tone there jumped vividly to 
Jimsie’s mind the sad moment when a 
maiden aunt had inquired of his mother: 
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“Where do you pur- 
pose to allow Jimsie 
to keep the guinea 
pigs?” Was there a 
generic voice, Jimsie 
wondered, in which 
all females inquired 
concerning the fate 
of undesirable 
animals? This prac- 
tical consideration, 
however, hadn’t oc- 
curred to Jimsie. 
“We'll have to 
take a ‘taxi,’” he re- 
plied. 
**Oh, Jimsie,’’ 
Louise remonstrated, 
“when we are trying 
to economize ‘every 
penny! I would 
walk up.” 
The lassitude that 
a hard day’s work 
downtown gives a 
man ‘enveloped 
Jimsie Bate in its 
deadening folds; he 
felt this moment as if 
he could not possibly 
have walked in the 
rain to Forty-Second 
Street. By himself, 
yes, but leading a 
pup and holding an 
umbrella over a mar- 
tyred Louise, a 
Louise who was hero- 
ically doing her duty 
and whose eloquent 
silences would under- 
score every gambol 
of the animal and 
every recalcitrant tug at the leash, no, he 
couldn’t make it. ; 
He nodded at the man standing attentive 
in his shining black raincoat, and herded 
the dog and Louise before him into the cab 
with an authoritative manner that sur- 
prised him and heartened him a little. 
When Louise began, “‘ You know, Jimsie, 
we decided that economy in all the little 
ways was .what counted,” he replied: 
“Sloshing through rainy streets in good 
clothes isn’t economy. That’s the trouble 
with women, they never see beyond the 
economy of the moment.” 


Then they wrangled fitfully on the deso- 
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“When I saw all those men and the tables and all the smoke and everything 
I didn’t think it could be here. Oh,.what a queer-looking place!” 


lating topic of economy, and by the time 
they reached the station, life seemed a drab- 
colored waste place, unrelieved by any 
sweet, flowering thing, while in the distance 
one might hear the howling of whole packs 
of wolves. Each looked at his unthrifty 
partner in life with hostility; each felt that 
there would be no getting ahead in the 
world linked to so short-sighted a mate. 
Once started, Jimsie barricaded himself 
behind the evening paper, that shelter of 
the hunted and harassed husband; a frail 
refuge and temporary, but one that affords 
a blessed breathing space in domestic storm. 
His eyes rested unseeing on the sporting 
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page. The flight of the train through the 
tunnel and over High Bridge brought back 
to him a thousand memories. How often 
he had gone out to New Rochelle, his heart 
beating high, a queer little choking sensation 
in his throat, as he waited with impatience 
for the moment when he should again see 
Louise, and not until Louise ran to meet 
him could he breathe again. Then, after 
they were married, when he had hurried to 
catch an earlier train—all those’ precious 
and triumphant home comings passed 
through his mind. 

What had happened to him and to 
Louise? There by his side sat the heart’s 
desire, who had once been the aim and end 
of all things; and Jimsie sat shielding him- 
self from her with the evening paper. Was 
it for this that one went through the golden 
door when “one was young? Were all the 
hopes and fears and heart-lifting moments, 
the ineffable spiritual union of man and 
woman a prelude for so miserable a finale? 
How could people for whom the sacred 
flame had ever burned sink into such soul- 
numbing sordidness? 

From behind his paper, Jimsie recon- 
noitered the enemy. Louise sat there tran- 
quil, ‘‘no compromise”’ written in the set of 
her shoulders. “I am right, and I shall 
claim the truth till the end,’ the smart 
quill in her neat little hat proclaimed mili- 
tantly. Someway, in a flash, Jimsie realized 
that she had reserve forces, legions and le- 
gions of them, while what /e wanted was 
peace and rest first of all. He wanted to 
be thought a fine fellow; he longed for the 
flattering gleam in Louise’s eye. In a sear- 
ing moment, he realized that to get these, 
especially to get peace, he was willing to 
pay a large price. 

Again his eyes traveled to Louise’s un- 
flinching profile. No weakness there! 

As though she felt his look, Louise turned 
toward him; their eyes met, and she said 
smoothly: “Who was that queer, unshaven 
man who slunk away when I came in, 
Jimsie?” 

“T don’t see what you mean,” he replied, 
“by slunk!” 

“Well, shamble, then,’’ amended Louise. 

“That was Baxter, a friend of mine.” 

Baxter?” inquired Louise. ‘Well, 
it doesn’t surprise me!” 

“Why, what do you know about Bax- 
ter?” Jimsie was weak enough to inquire. 

“T know his wife,’ Louise answered, 
shortly. ‘Poor thing, she’s going to get a 


divorce. It’s a ghastly story. He just 
looks like a man who would hurt and wound 
a woman in every way,” she added vindic- 
tively. 

“Henever gave his wife the slightest cause 
for divorce,’ Jimsie asserted belligerently. 

“Oh, I know what you mean, Jimsie,” 
said Louise with scorn. “I don’t care 
about technical causes. A man can’t im- 
agine a woman’s being illtreated unless 
she’s beaten or deserted. Poor Edith Bax- 
ter was bruised in every fiber; he never 
tried to understand her. She hoped against 
‘hope, and tried and tried—” 

“T should think a woman with any sense 
could have gotten on with Baxter,” Jimsie 
found himself saying. 

“Tt would have only been a matter of 
time,” Louise announced with finality, 
“that ~he would have added the grosser 
faults to those he already had, and for all I 
know he may have added them already. 
He looks like it.”’ 

Jimsie was face to face with the great 
strength and the great weakness of a good 
woman. Louise knew exactly what was right 
and exactly what was wrong. There were 
no nuances of good and bad in her world; 
not five or six ways of accomplishing an end. 
There was but one right way, and that way 
was Louise’s. She had never had two minds 
about any moral question, nor any sham- 
bling or lax judgments in her heart toward 
the sinner. She knew Baxter as a cruel 
creature who swore when his wife wept, sat 
down limply in a chair, mopped his brow, 
anon took his hat and bolted for the nearest 
bar, from which he presently returned re- 
freshed and courageous to tell his weeping 
spouse to “Brace up and be somebody.” 
Louise had had this dread tale, and many 
others like it, from the very lips of Edith 
Baxter. 

And, with equal finality of judgment, her 
eye rested on the setter pup who wilted 
fantastically as Louise asked during the 
jerky walk from the station: “Will he ever 
learn anything, Jimsie, do you think?” 

It is in this way that good women erect an 
impregnable wall against the laxness of the 
riotous world. Behind the wall burn hearth 
fires, and warmed by the fire, the beautiful 
domestic virtues flower in sheltered secur- 
ity. Thus this wall, built by the greatest 
of all trade unions, shelters the life of the 
nation. It is, however, a hard thing for 
sinful man to meet incarnate in one person, 
and that person his own wife. 
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The evening was no more comfortable 
than the ride out. The dog roamed around 
restlessly. When he was let out he yelped, 
and when he was in the house he knocked 
against the furniture and showed a disposi- 
tion to choose his sustenance from various 
inedible objects. Louise had made two re- 
marks about him. One was to ask, “Did 
Baxter give you that dog, Jimsie?” and she 
seemed disappointed that he hadn’t. And 
on entering the house she had said 
briskly: ““‘We may as well start in 
right with this dog; he’s going to 
stay outside, isn’t he?” 
Te which Jirnsie had an- 
swered that he saw no use 
in having a dog if it 
couldn’t come into the 
house. After this, 
silence. 

In the center of this 
ominous calm 
Jimsie sur- 
veyed his 
life as mar- 
riage had 
made it, un- 
conscious] y 
turning 
upon it the 
light of the 
gentle disil- 
lusionment 
of Baxter’s 
soliloquy. 
Where were 
the gener- 
ous im- 
pulses, the sudden friend- 
ships that formerly had 
sprung, full grown, into 
his life—charming flowers, most of them, 
of a satisfying permanency. These im- 
pulses were now weighed down by a heavy 
brake, which in spoken words was: “ Will 
Louise like so-and-so?” Jimsie had come 
to find the working rule, “When in doubt, 
nothing doing,” fruitful of peace. Peace! 
That was what he had been working to- 
ward. As he looked back he seemed to 
himself to have been making continual 
concessions paid in terms of his own in- 
dividuality'to a standard no better than 
his own. He looked at Louise with a cer- 
tain cold but deep admiration; she was will- 
ing to fight for what she believed to be the 
right thing. Yes, Jimsie reflected, he had 
cultivated the domestic virtues, the mean 
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little virtues, and had rooted out many a 
flowering weed of quixotic kindness. He 
was being trimmed and pruned into a model 
husband. And the end of all this thought 
was a passionate need of asserting his in- 
dividuality, which he summed up in the 
decision, ‘I am going to keep the dog.” 
The unconscious setter pup, scratching his 
head with an awkward hind foot, was Jim- 
sie’s flag of independence. 
He awoke next morning with the 
feeling of one girded for battle. His 
eyes first beheld the dog holding 
between its paws a black ob- 
ject, which it ate. 
The same moment 
Louise saw him 
and sprang from 
sleep to find that 
not only had the 
dog made a 
meal from 
her stock- 
ings, but he 
had worried 
and frayed 
the edges of 


the cur- 
tains. 
“Oh, Jim- 


sie!” cried 
Louise in dis- 
tress. “Now 
see what we 
will have to 
do! Instead 
of having the 
. extra fund 
for all the things we 
were going to get, we'll 
have to buy new cur- 
tains right away.” 

“Can’t you chop them off a foot or two?” 
Jimsie asked. To this preposterous inquiry 
Louise made no reply. 

“Hateful beast!” said Louise viciously to 
the dog. ‘Go on out of this room.’”’ She 
took him by the collar and led him forth. 

“T thought, Louise,” mourned Jimsie, 
“that you were going to like that dog. I 
was perfectly sure you’d like him,” 

“T’ve said nothing whatever about dis- 
liking him, Jimsie. This is your house. 
You have a perfect right to have all the 
dogs you choose,” she added, in a tone of 
conscious virtue, “only please go to the 
savings bank to-day and take out the 
money, because I haven’t a cent left. I'll 
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get the curtains tomorrow. [ll have to 
have them fixed before Marion comes.” 
With lagging footsteps Jimsie took him- 
self to the bank. The little extra fund was 
the fruit of touching and absurd economies of 
Louise, and many small self-denials of Jimsie, 
and they had planned together the spending 
of it. And now the curtains were eaten up! 
Louise’s parting sorrowful words, “If we had 


only put him in the wood-shed, Jimsie, as: 


I suggested,” rang in his ears irritatingly. 

Before going to work he dropped in at 
the café with the hope of changing the 
leaden current of his thoughts. He went 
to the same table. Last night he had sat 
there waiting for a sympathetic Louise; 
now his confidence in Louise’s sympathy 
was gone. She had failed him in so trifling 
a way, and yet so fundamentally. As one 
may forgive a homicide, but not the reading 
of a letter, so Jimsie had weathered grave 
storms, but was overwhelmed by so small a 
thing as the denunciation of Baxter and the 
tone in which Louise had ordered the dog 
from the room. 

It was the more dismal that the cause was 
so trivial. If one’s world falls cataclysmally 
to pieces with one of the recognized tragic 
happenings, at least one is at peace with 
oneself. Custom sanctions the outward ex- 
pression of grief, the decent period of mourn- 
ing. But how express the awful inner shak- 
ing of the spirit when one realizes that the 
thing closest to one is no nearer than the 
nearest star. 

He was lost in sad reflections when Bax- 
ter.came in. He was clean shaven, and he 
searched the café with a rapid eye that 
lighted on Jimsie. 

“Have you any money, Jimsie?”’ he said. 
His voice was low and tense. “I’ve got to 
leave on the next train. I'll give you a 
check.” He searched his clothes as one 
searching for a latchkey. “By Jove! I’ve 
left it behind!” 

“How much will do you?” inquired Jim- 
sie. Baxter named the sum; it was within 
five dollars of the extra fund. Without hesi- 
tation, Jimsie handed it over. Yesterday 
he would have looked forward to Louise’s 
sympathy; now he knew what was in store 
for him. Nor was he disappointed. She 
took his first statement with incredulity; it 
didn’t seem possible to her that he could fly 
in the face of decency to the extent of lend- 
ing money to the reprehensible Baxter, who, 
she stated at once, would undoubtedly never 
repay the loan: 


When Louise asked: “What did he want 
it for?” Jimsie stared back at her. 

“Why, Louise, I didn’t ask him. He was- 
in a great hurry and evidently in trouble of 
some kind.” 

The next days dragged slowly past. The 
outward surface was calm and unruffled; 
life’s only punctuation marks were the mis- 
deeds of the dog. He sprawled his awkward 
length on beds; the tracks of his muddy 
paws were everywhere; he chased the neigh- 
bors’ hens; he barked to get in; sorrowed be- 
fore one with cocked ears to be let out; 
barked anon to be admitted. All these 
things Louise bore uncannily well—bore 
them without a word. Jimsie began to 
question the'wisdom of a dog in the home; 
began to dread being greeted by a wild 
creature that hurled himself affectonately 
upon one with the impact of a catapult, and 
who further made a féte of home-coming 
by flourishing aloft some purloined and 
half-eaten article of attire. 

“T should think Baxter would like a 
dog,” thought Jimsie as the telephone bell 
rang and Baxter’s voice inquired if Jimsie 
would meet him at the café. Jimsie found 
him wearing wide satisfaction on his broad 
countenance. He was as scrupulously at- 
tired as any bridegroom; his hair was freshly 
cut and he was shaven. His pathetic droop 
of manner had vanished with his beard. 
Briskly he handed a check to Jimsie. 

“T meant to mail it to you, old chap,” he 
said, “but I’ve been so busy I haven’t had 
time to think. My wife telephoned me that 
night that she was sick and wanted me. I 
forget whether I told you—” 

Jimsie stretched out his hand impulsively 
and the two men shook hands cordially. 

“T tell you, Jimsie,” said Baxter, “it’s 
just with me as if I had waked up from a 
nightmare. Those were empty and useless 
days!” He wiped his forehead with his 
handkerchief in memory of them. “ Mar- 
riage is a great game, Jimsie,”’ Baxter went 
on. “It’s got every other game stung; it’s 
got every other relation with women tied to 
the post. It’s fierce sometimes, but always 
interesting; its very duration gives men and 
women a chance to make it a work of art. 
I'd been so happy that I’d gotten soft. I’d 
forgotten you have to be working at it. 
When she went away I felt as if I had been 
cut in two. As for her—poor Edith—it 
made her sick.” 

Jimsie bent his steps toward his cold 
hearthstone, a weary traveler in a weary 
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and lack-luster world. How much better 
to be a Baxter; to fight fiercely and make up, 
with a recrudescence of the early, mad hap- 
piness of marriage, than a Jimsie, plodding 
along bickering over a dog and the loaning 
of a few dollars. He, however, would bicker 
no longer. By the loan and the dog he had 
proved to himself that he could stick to his 
principles, as well as Louise. He would 
therefore, since he was the stronger, give 
up the dog, not pusillanimously, but with a 
splendid free-handed gesture. 

His own mood, and the thought of 
Baxter reunit- 
ed to his wife, © 
made his step 
lighter than it 
had been for a 
long time. At 
sight of his alter- 
ed expression 
Louise sprang to 
her feet. 

“Oh, Jimsie!” 
she cried. 

not 

hateful any 

more!’’ And 

with this amaz- | 
ing statement 

she sprang to- 
ward him and | 


buried her face | 
in his coat. | 
Above her sweet 
littlebowed head 


Jimsie smiled 
down at the dog. 
“No, Louise,” 
he said, “I’m 
good now. And 
you don’t need, 
to have the dog 
around another 
minute, I'll take Drawn by May Wilson Preston 
him away to- 
morrow with 
me—” 

“Give up the. dog! Give up the one thing 
that kept me alive when you’ve been so 
mean to me, Jimsie!” cried Louise. “He’s 
come and stuck his cunning head on my 
knees and looked up at me as much as to 
say he understood, when I’ve been sitting 
around feeling deserted.”’ She had per- 

' formed that dazzling, intellectual sleight-of- 
hand that forever baffles the slow-moving 
male. The dog had ceased to be any of the 
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“Oh, Jimsiel"’ she cried. “‘ You're not hateful any more!” 


things that he obviously was. If he was 
dirty, destructive, and noisy, Louise. no 
longer recognized these traits by their 
names. He was a sweet, endearing creature, 
for he had approached her by the easiest 
approach to woman—through her affec- 
tions. He had just loved Louise, and stuck 
his head on her knees, and looked up at her 
and she had calmly closed the door on any 
other point of view than that he was perfect. 
They sat down as though reunited after a 
journey to a far and perilous country; the 
dog with a watchful eye on them retrieved 
an overshoe of 
Jimsie’s from the 
hall and slobber- 
ed over it un- 
- disturbed. 
“You know 
the money—” 
Jimsie took up 
after a while. 
“Well, Baxter’s 
paid it back. He 
borrowed it, 
Louise,” Jimsie’s 
voice dropped 
into a tone of 
tenderness, 
get back to his 
wife. She was 
sick and tele- 
graphed for him, 
and it’s all right 
between them.” 
Louise threw 
off Jimsie’s arm 
with all the en- 
ergy of one whose 
confidence has 
been cruelly out- 
raged: “ All right 
between them!” 
she cried. “I 
don’t believe a 
word—not a 
word—that that 
woman said 
about poor Baxter. Think of talking about 
one’s husband to an outsider, as she did to 
me! Hysterical thing—leaving him and 
telegraphing him! I think he was well rid 
of her. I hate people who don’t know 
their own mind.” Here Louise threw her 
arms around Jimsie with fierce tenderness: 
“Tl never leave you—never, Jimsie—no 
matter what you do—but if I do leave 
you, I'll never come back!” 
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~ Miss Viola Allen delights in holding the reins over a lively pair of horses as they prance along the roads of 
Greenwich, Conn., near her summer home x 


Come Let Us Play 


By 


OTIS SKINNER 


Here Mr. Skinner has written a homily on rest. 


It is interesting to note that this man, who has a 


reputation of being one of the most active and forceful as well as one of the most intellectual pe 
upon our stage, pleads for greater rest and recreation as a sorely needed reform in the hurly burly of 


our hurried life of today. 


Tilustrated with pictures of prominent actors photographed during their vacations 


have forgotten how to play. We have 

abandoned ourselves to the driving 
spirit of our eager, restless age, and we rush 
madly on, scarcely heeding whither we are 
bound, nor conscious of an ultimate purpose. 
We are the nearest approach to a solution 
of the ancient problem of perpetual motion 
the world has yet produced. And we are 
speed maniacs. 

These indictments in themselves might 
not be so alarming were not the true bill to 
be found in their favor fraught with a deeper 
- meaning. The trouble is that in our hurry 

* we are passing by some of the best things 
of life. We are railroading through the 


[ the mad whirl of our modern life we 


years without enjoying the beautiful mental 
and spiritual scenery which only a slower 
progress may reveal. We are so anxious © 
to hurry up and get somewhere, to do things | 
and have things, that we fail to see that 
some of the best things we can do and have 
are not to be found at the end of our journey. 
They lie by the roadside. 

Let us go slower; let us stop and rest 
a while. Let us have a good play. 

Life is not all fret and worry and stewing 
and striving; life is not all ambition and 
push and turmoil; there are other and better 
ends than making more money this year 
than you did last year, and having more and 
better things than your neighbor. Life 
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Miss Jane Cowl motoring through the 
Alps, just after crossing the St. 
Gothard Pass. 


holds a sweeter, deeper meaning 
than this, and offers a greater con- 
tentment. There is peace in rest 
and quiet; there is philosophy in 
contemplation; and there is hap- 
piness in play—real, true, health- 
giving, blood-warming, spontane- 
ous play. We children of a fast 
age lack them all; and we sorely 
need them. 

Why are we broken men at 
forty-five, and old men at fifty? 
It is not because we ave a dissi- 
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pated race: as races go, 
we are distinctly an im- 
provement over the 
product of former times. 
It is nct because we are 
an ill-nurtured race: we 
are better fed even than 
were our grandfathers in 
the vaunted “good old 
days” before the war. 
And it is not because we 
are not well cared for: 
we are housed, warmed, 
nursed, protected and 
scientifically safeguarded 
as human beings never 
were before. But to the 
offices of our doctors there 


is a never-ending proces- 


sion of tired bodies, and Robert Mantell at his wen in Atlantic 


our overworked nerve 


Highlands, N. J 


Rowing at Winsted, Conn., 
is real fun for Miss 
Helen Ware 


- and brain specialists are 


unable to cope with the 
ever-increasing flood of 
worn-out men and wom- 
en with weary minds and 
depleted nervous sys- 
tems. Filling our sani- 
tariums are poor wrecks 
of human beings who 
need only know the joy 
of the open road to feel 
new life flow into their 
veins, and new spirit 
into their hearts. 

And so I say again: 
Come, let us stop! Let \) 
us rest, and invite our ¥ 
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Miss Blanche Bales is ‘a 1 successful farmer, and proudly takes her guests to the cornfields on her estate at 
Ossining, New York. Reading from left to right (upper picture) are Acton Davies, Hamilton Kevelle, Miss 
Blanche Bates, Mrs. Rupert Hughes, and Miss Daisy Humphries. 


—and in the play re- 
new our youth! Let 
us seek peace, quiet 
and contentment! 

Is it not foolish that 
we, who work so hard, 
should rest so little? 
(For as rest I do not 
class our strenuous 
efforts at amusement 
seeking.) Eleven 
months during the 
year, and two weeks 
besides, we drive from 
morning till night— 
the majority of us do. 
And then the last two 
weeks, of that last 
twelfth month, we 
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Holbrook Blinn “‘carpentering” at his cottage 


-in Croton-on-Hudson, N.Y. 


The middle picture shows 

John Drew with two guests 

al his summer home in 
Easthampton, L. I. 


rest, so we tell our- 
selves. Rest! It is 
not within the mean- 
ing of the word—the 
proportion is so in- 
adequate. What we 
need, those of us who 
live the high-pressure, 
speed-driven life 
which is the manner of 
the day, is something 
nearer to two months 
of vacation. We drive 
so madly while under 
way that the steam- 
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Many summer hours are lazily spent by Mr, and Mrs. 
Guy Bates Post paddling their canoe on Highland Lake, 


at Winsted, Conn. 


Just taking life easy is a rest for the graceful dancer, 


Miss Ruth St. Denis (lower picture). 


chest scarcely may cco. in the allotted 
two weeks, after so hard and so longa run. 

In your puny two weeks—during which 
you never forget the worldly cares you have 
left behind in your office, and seldom cease 
discussing them—how can you, Business 
Man, hope to refresh your soul after the 
twelvemonth of hurrying through which it 
has passed? How can you hope to get on 
intimate terms with yourself, to balance 
the ledger of conscience, to look the truth 
about yourself squarely in the face, and 
resolve for yourself what you are, whither 
you are bound? 

And you, Martyr of Little Things, mother 
and housewife—you who need rest and 
peace and reflection in such generous meas- 
ure—how do you suppose you can, in this 
tiny crack in the round of your manifold 
duties, seek and find those depths of spir- 
itual refreshment which are so necessary 
to your ethical welfare, to say nothing of 
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Miss Chrystal Herne believes that running a 
lawnmower is play in, the “ good old summer 

time” 


your physical health? How can you, in 
your wee bit of a vacation, store up that 
bodily force, and renew that strength and 
fortitude of mind and heart which you are 
accustomed to give freely at the first de- 
mand of those loved ones who depend so [¥ 
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ties, so spendthrift of our youth 
and our strength, are yet stingy 
—plain, commonplace stingy 
—with our rest allowance, and 
it is time that we took a new 
turn; time that we learned to 
plan for rest, and spiritual and 
mental regeneration, just as 
carefully and with just as free 
a hand as we plan our business 
structures and financial fabrics. 

Men and women of business, 
and you wonderful women of 
the household, wake up; it is 
time to open your eyes! 

We actors are, I believe, a 
little better off in this respect. 
Long ago we learned the neces- 
sity for periodic and sustained 
rest and recreation. Something 
more than nine months during 
the year we work, and work 
hard, giving of the best that is 
in us, without stint, without 
reservation, to the parts we 
portray, to the audiences we 
entertain. Something less than 
three months we play, and we 
play with the whole spirit, with 
just as great an abandonment 
to the business of the moment, 
which is the make-believe of 
play, as during our working. 
time we give to the make- 
believe of our business. 

Whether it is at Siasconset 
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Scene, her garden in Port Chester, N. Y.; actress, Madame 


Alla Nazimova 


upon you, and who turn to you with their 
little troubles as with their greater griefs? 

It is not to be done, friends. We Ameri- 
cans of the twentieth century live too fast, 
and we take our little pleasuretime too 
hard, to neglect so shamefully the hour for 
play. We may not, with impunity, restrict 
it to such narrow confines, stint it so per- 
sistently in our scheme of life. The larger 
vision, the broader understanding, require 
a longer period for introspection. We can- 
not automatically turn off the current of 
harassing, sordid, worldly detail, and turn 
on the ‘stream of philosophy. If you will 
skimp yourself with playtime and vacation, 
so will you skimp yourself with soul growth 
and peace of spirit. 

We who are so generous in our planning, 
so free with our money and our opportuni- 


or Thousand Islands, at Mar- 
blehead or along Canadian 
slopes, whether we travel to 
Europe and lose ourselves amid the ‘tra- 
dition of older times, or remain at home 
engrossed in the problems of farm and 
field—we give ourselves over to long periods 
of relaxation and to play, we foregather 
with our kind and with neighbors of all 
sorts, we lose ourselves in new and sundry 
efforts. We actors play through a long, 
life-giving vacation, not as we play on the 
boards, during the season, but as a child 
plays, in the unpremeditated spirit of the 
moment: 

Actors are sometimes called a lazy lot. 
The indictment is far from true. It takes 
work, and hard work, to project your per- 
sonality into that of a fictitious person, to 
create in yourself a person suggested only 
in the author’s printed page, to build up, 
in flesh and blood, a visual, living, breathing, 
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no perception of the creative yet have 
a knowledge of the physical hardships 
of the life of the actor, will realize that 
his period of work is an arduous one. 

So then, for nearly three months we 7 
play, we rest, we frolic; we idle the time 
away; consciously, meaningly idle it 
away. But in that idling we grow. 
In the leisure spaces of time we invite 
our soul to the contemplation of other 
things than those of which the workd- § 
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Just to sit ona bench in the park is recreation for 
Mr. and Mrs. “Jack" Barrymore - 


warm being, who shall be instantly recog- 
nizable by, and sympathetic with, the people 
who sit beyond the footlights. Into this 
work the actor throws himself with all the 
physical strength and mental strength of 
his being. It requires fortitude of spirit as 
well as endurance of body to play a stage 
role through a long season. 

One is very apt to be misjudged in this 
regard by one’s fellow craftsmen. Not long 
ago one of my guild said to me: “You 
have a lot of fun playing that part!” A 
lot of fun! He was seeing the play for the 
first time and never stopped to think that 
the joyousness and flow of animal spirits I 
was forced to use were the result of infinite 
and painful labor, of many variations and 
experiments, and of much anxiety before 
the happy mean was struck, and on this par- 
ticular night were being repeated for more 
than the hundredth time, in a run wherein 
I was forced to appear at my best, no mat- 
ter what my physical condition. 

Anyone who has done creative work will 
recognize instantly the force of this prin- 
ciple. Even those who, having themselves 
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Miss Blanche Ring haying at her summer home 
in Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


day world knows aught. And it is this 
inviting of soul, indulging in contemplation, 
idle thought it may seem, and this reverie 
of introspection, that the men and women 
of everyday life stand sorely in need of. 
The day is long, friend, and it is broad; s» 
come out with me into the sunshine and the 
peace and the quiet of the bland summer 
day. We shall rest a long time in the deep, 
cool shade of that thick-leaved tree; we 
shall rest and we shall: think; we shall 
dream and we shall wonder; and perhaps, 
who knows, out of our wonder shall come a 
tiny grain of wisdom, out of our dreams 
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Robert Hilliard, with his collie, on the 
beach at Siasconsett, Nantucket Island, 
Mass. 


Miss Bertha Galland (bottom picture) 

looking for some of the many week-end 

guests who go to her summer coltage at 
Siasconselt, Mass. 


Otis Skinner's idea of summer comfort is 

lounging in a hammock at his home in 

Bryn Mawr, Pa., as shown in the middle 
picture. The girl is his daughter 
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shall come a wee mite of phi- 
losophy. There is much to be 
found through long gazing. off 
over the hazy, gold flooded, sun- 
kissed fields. A wonderful 
thought is lurking behind the 
blue ridge of the hill where it 
dips to the valley. Some glint 
of the universal plan comes echo- 
ing out of the bounding of the 
surf, and the wind that bows the 
heads of the sea oats on the 
sand dunes brings a message 
from the mystery of spaces! 
Down in the grass, your face 
buried in its fragrance, you hear 
the tiny noises of the under- 
world, the marvelous tick-tick 
of the liliputian hosts whose pres- 
ence you never suspected. You 
will lose yourself presently in the 
contemplation of the wonderful 
world that is creeping through 
the grass roots and you almost 
think you can hear the new blades 
growing. Presently there will 
sneak into your brain some hint 
of your relation with the uni- 
verse; you will see just how small 
and unimportant, yet how mar- 
velously great and important, 
you may regard yourself to be. 

But it is not only in solitary 
contemplation that I would have 
you spend your time. There is 
joy and refreshment in comrade- 
ship, in healthy sport, in play 
of every sort. You will marvel 
to find your neighbor’s many 
human qualities, hidden to you 
throughout the long months of 
work but springing to the surface 
in the first hour of play. You 
will change your ideas, enlarge 
your ideals; you will grow. 

Let us stop and rest. Let us 
play. Let us resolve henceforth 
not to be convention-driven ma- 
chines, doing that which the next 
man does, seeking only what the 
crowd seeks! but let us hold 
through all the ideals of quiet 
contentment, of the true, deep, 
sweet meaning of things, and of 
happiness. So will we _ ulti- 
mately find ourselves and be 
at peace. 
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Miss Billie Burke as Maud Muller on her country place in 


England 
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When Robert Edeson is at Sag Harbor, L. I., a good horse 
is better than any automobile 
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The Vessel 


By 


E. F. BENSON 
Author of “ Dodo,” “ Margery,” “‘ The Osbornes,” “‘ The Fascinating Mrs. Halton,” etc. 


PAINTINGS BY ALBERT B. WENZELL 


Synopsis: Eleanor Ramsden, daughter of an 
English gentleman and a beautiful Italian peasant 
girl, inherits a sunny temperament that renders life 
with her unbending, moralizing stepmother impos- 
sible. She becomes governess in a London family 
in which Harry Whittaker is a tutor. Eleanor is as 
eager to act as Harry is to write a play. Louis Grey, 
an actor-manager, upon seeing some private the- 
atricals that Harry has written, and in which Eleanor 
takes part, encourages Harry to attempt a big play. 
The instant success of this play, “‘The Dilemma,” 
enables Harry to marry Eleanor, and they estab- 
lish themselves in a flat in London. 

In attempting a second play, Harry is forced to 
admit the fact that he is dependent for his best work 
upon alcoholic stimulation, a condition dangerous 
to him because of inherited tendencies. The state 
of affairs is revealed to Eleanor one night, when 
Harry, after an evening of creative work, comes to 
bed completely intoxicated. Eleanor, though horri- 
fied, is encouraged because on the following day 
Harry frankly acknowledges his faults and his fears 
and together they plan to rout his weakness. After 
bitter struggle upon his play without results, Harry 
again succumbs to his weakness during the Christ- 
mas holidays, and finishes the play brilliantly, but 
despises himself for deceiving Eleanor. In an emer- 
gency Eleanor substitutes in Ibsen plays in a London 
theater, scoring a tremendous success. Marian 
Anstruther declares herself unsuited for the part of 
“Stella” in Harry’s new play, but accepts Harry’s 
invitation to dinner to-study the part. 


ARRY had forgotten that Eleanor 
was again acting the Rat-Wife, and 
would not be at home, when he 

asked Miss Anstruther to dinner, but since 
their purpose was to study the part that 
she found so alien to her abilities, his guest 
was perfectly ready to put up with a téte-a- 
téte. Indeed, as a matter of fact, the téte- 
a-téte was very much to her mind, for hus- 
band, wife, and extraneous lady not the 
friend of the wife seemed to her not a 
very happy sort of gathering, and she much 
preferred to have Harry alone. 

Eleanor had gone to the theater when she 
arrived, and she came into the room where 
Harry was waiting, with a sort of eager 
pleasure in her manner that was distinctly 
flattering to her host. She had been ad- 
mitably docile, too, at the adjourned re- 


hearsal; it was clear that she desired to be 


agreeable. 


“What a day!” she exclaimed. “Bitter 
wind outside, first rehearsal inside, and— 
and is it too much to call Mr. Grey a bitter 
wind inside? What a cad I am to suggest 
that he is like an east wind! But he shriv- 
eled me today; that is why I was so 
stupid.” 

She peeled off her cloak as she spoke, and 
though Harry did not know much about 
clothes, it was clear to him that she was 
admirably clad. To the masculine mind she 
seemed almost magnificently dressed; the 
feminine mind would have had no doubt 
whatever about it. Her beautiful arms were 
bare; so, too, were her shoulders; some glit- 
tering arrangement of sequins of the same 
color as her cloak separated the one from 
the other. From the edge of the low-necked 
dress fell cascades of them in loose lines and 
loops; the bodice and skirt were embroid- 
ered with them likewise, in sprays of leaf 
and flower. To him the effect was unde- 
tailed; there were the beautiful head, the 
bare arms; the slim bare bosom, the glory 
of the gown. When he and Eleanor dined 
alone he remembered that she herself 
usually wore what she called a tea gown. 
Probably it was very pretty, but he never 
noticed Eleanor’s gown, simply because 
the wearer was Eleanor. But it would 
have been mere idiocy not to notice Miss 
Anstruther’s gown. You might as well have 
pretended not to notice a flash of light- 


ning. 

He laid the cloak down on a chair. 

‘She took his arm, letting the weight of 
her hand fall on it, and they went into the 
dining-room. 

“Delightful!” she said. “Dark above 
so that we can talk, light on the table so 
that we can see our food. I am sure it was 
you who arranged the lighting. Women 
never seem to remember that a dining-room 
is a place to eat in, and they arrange the 
lights in such a way as most becomes their 
silly faces. As if anybody wanted to look 
at them when they ate! Oh, what delicious 
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soup! So hot and so strong. I can see 
hundreds of chickens floating about in it. 
Some day, for your sins, you and your wife 
must dine with me and eat the warm, thick 
paste that is vaguely known as white soup 
in my establishment. Oh, and toast with 
currants in it. I am greedy.” 

There was a simplicity about this which 
somehow charmed him, and throughout 
dinner their conversation ran on. similar 
undisturbing but primitively interesting 
topics. The weather came in for abuse; 
the roa@ partridge for praise and repetition; 
a celebrated murder trial that was going on, 
for highly speculative guesses as to the 
manner of the crime. Then Eleanor’s 
autocrat, a young Persian kitten, entered 
with the salad course, and made one 
wild leap into Miss Anstruther’s dress, 
and announced its approval and desires by 
tea-kettle purrings and a silvery-blue paw 
stretched out toward her plate. The gown 
was not really intended for kittens, but she 
gave it the same radiancy of greeting that 
she had given to everything else. 

Harry had drunk champagne, though in 
no way excessively, throughout the dinner. 
It was natural—it was indeed almost dic- 
tated by mere politeness that he should take 
one glass. Presently he began to feel the 
exquisite unthawing and content of his 
brain that he had not known for so long. 
All his feelings and emotions were at the 
same time soothed and sharpened. A cer- 
tain internal sunlight both braced and 
warmed him; his faculties seemed like 
bright, drawn swords, instead of pieces of 
sheathed pointlessness. He was expanded, 
he wished well to all things; wished, too, 
with a sudden sense of missing something, 
that Eleanor was here; yet—and the limi- 
tation followed quickly as a flicked whip- 
lash on the wish—had she been here he 
could never have attained this sunlit 
plateau. Meantime, however, for consola- 
tion till Eleanor’s return, there was this 
comradelike and admirably beautiful wom- 
an to be his bodily and mental neighbor. 
She was enchanting, her kindness to the 
little cat a revelation of tenderness, her 
keen pleasure in her dinner and the common 
topics a delicious piece of pure, frank child- 
likeness. 

They went to the drawing-room after 
dinner, and as there was a couple of hours 
work before them, Harry at once produced 
the play. 

Marian established herself inan arm-chair, 
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he on the sofa in front of the fire; but be- 
fore long, wanting to refer to an earlier 
page, she seated herself by him in order to 
find the speech in question, and did not 
move back again. She interrupted his 
reading and explanations very seldom, but 
he became more and more conscious of her 
propinquity, of the white arm that lay close 
to his black sleeve, touching it occasionally 
when she leaned over to follow his reading. 
Without moving his head he could see with 
eyes that looked ever so little sideways the 
lines of a skirt; with scarcely greater in- 
clination of them he could see the rise and 
fall of her bosom. Yet what he read had 
been all written with Eleanor in his mind; 
she had been there so vividly that her.voice 
rang in his head. The spirit of it, too, was 
all Eleanor’s; the thought, the attitude was 
hers as truly as the expression. It was be- 
wildering to read it all to another woman 
sitting close at his side. 

The act came to an end, and she sat silent 
a moment. 

“Yes, I was hasty. I was impatient,” 
she said. “I see that now. The character 
is beautiful; I understand that. But do 
tell me whom you were thinking of all the 
time you wrote. Or is it a secret?” 

He had not wished to tell her this morn- 
ing; now her softness and friendliness made 
it easy. Perhaps even if she had not asked, 
he would have told her. 

“There is no secret,” he said. ‘Surely 
a man may think of his wife.” 

She paused again, then got up. 

“Ah, you are very happy, then,” she 
said. “That makes me see, too, why you 
would find it difficult to alter it. But that 
makes it even harder for me to hope to 
satisfy you in'the part. I need not tell you 
that I will do my very best. But it is hard; 
you must allow it is hard.” 

Somehow they seemed to each other to 
have taken a great leap forward in intimacy. 
She felt him to be a friend; she, to him, had 
come nearer also. 

The second act was but half through when 
Eleanor herself came in. They both got up 
to welcome her. 

“ And it went well?” asked he. 

“Yes, darling, it really did. I am so 
glad to see you, Miss Anstruther. Oh, 
dear, what a glorious gown! I am an awful 
dowdy always when I dine alone with 
Harry. Harry, may I have my sandwiches 
brought in here, and listen while I eat them? 
Or do Tinterrupt? I should hate todo that.” 
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That Eleanot’s sudden entry was an 
interruption it was impossible to deny, and 
the interruption was not confined to the 
mere fact that she had caused a break in 
the middle of an act. Indeed, that was the 
least part of it, for she had caused a psychi- 
cal interruption, which, though it did not 
appear at once on the surface of things, 
was of the nature of a magnetic storm that 
deflects compasses. Up till now Marian 
Anstruther had been listening with sympa- 
thy to the reading, had been doing her best 
to understand the character, to mold her 
mind into it. But on Eleanor’s appearance 
(she who had inspired their speeches, she 
who was Harry’s wife) her sympathy sud- 
denly veered into antagonism; she became 
critical instead of comprehending. And 
the reader was conscious of her changed 
attitude—he could not help feeling it. 

He read to the end and got up. 

“T read that very badly,” he said. 

“Yes, darling, you did,” said Eleanor. 

Marian Anstruther felt a sudden desire 
to express herself and she had to check it. 
She could have accurately expressed herself 
by throwing an inkstand at Eleanor, or 
kissing Harry. He had given her a charm- 
ing evening; Eleanor had spoiled it. 

Aloud she said, “Oh, but I think that 
quite charming, Mr. Harry!” i 

Harry felt the disturbance of magnetic 
current very acutely. Quite unthinkingly, 
without real desire for alcohol, he had taken 
up the whiskey decanter. The probability 
is that he would have put it down again 
untouched, when he saw Eleanor looking at 
him with question and appeal in her eyes. 
Somehow that exasperated him; if he put 


’ the decanter down, now that he had taken 


it in hand, it was easily possible that Miss 
Anstruther might, seeing Eleanor’s look, 
make some interpretation of what had 
happened. Then an evasion occurred to him. 

“Anything to drink, Miss Anstruther?” 


‘he said, uncorking the decanter. 


“Yes, just a drop of—what is that— 
whiskey? Oh, that’s far too much, Mr. 
Harry. Pour half into your own glass.” 

“Give me that, Harry!” said Eleanor. 
“T am so thirsty, too.” 

It was unwise of her, though cleverly 
done. But the cleverness did not divert 
him, it but confirmed him. Alone with her, 
he would have said, “If I mayn’t, darling, 
you sha’n’t either.’”” Now he drowned the 
teaspoonful of whiskey in the two glasses, 
with a half-tumbler of soda water, and filled 


a third glass in not quite the same propor- 
tion for himself. 

Eleanor had been called before the cur- 
tain three times at the conclusion of the 
first act of the play tonight, and had come 
home in a glow of rosy pleasure, through 
which the disturbance her arrival caused 
had not been able to pierce. But by this 
time the glow had sufficiently faded to be- 
come transparent. Something had cer- 
tainly occurred to irritate Harry. He had - 
asked but the one question about how she 
had fared this evening, and he sat “how, in 
preparation for the reading of the third 
act, with a full glass by his side, poor fellow! 
Perhaps Miss Anstruther had got on his 
nerves—that was easily possible. Perhaps 
(and she marveled at her own obtuseness) 
it was she herself who had interrupted their 
reading, and disarranged the mental bal- 
ance. She had nothing but candid regret 
if that was the case, and on the chance of it 
it was clearly her part to go away in- 
stantly. 

She drank half the contents of her glass, 
repressing a shudder, for she loathed the 
taste of spirits, and got up. 

“Miss Anstruther, I know you will 
excuse me,” she said, “if I go to bed. Isn’t 
it stupid of me? I get so much excited over 
a little part like that of the Rat-Wife, and 
that tires one afterward. Good-night; do 
come and see us again very soon. Good- 
night, Harry, dear. Try to read the third 
act better.” 

She left the room at once, with no more 
than a smile at the door, and for the mo- 
ment Miss Anstruther, thinking in a manner 
which was familiar to her, and which 
though usual was also rather terrible, said 
to herself, ‘What a fool!” But the next 
moment, though still thinking commonly 
and rather terribly, she said to herself, 
“What a clever woman!” Both her un- 
spoken comments, as a matter of fact, were 
completely wide of the mark. Eleanor, to 
whom this manner of thought was quite 
unknown, had left them for a very simple 
reason. She felt that.she had interrupted, 
and had gone to bed, sooner than sit there 
still faintly disturbing, because she was 
tired. She had told the exact truth. 

But, for some reason, to neither Miss 
Anstruther nor to Harry did the excellent 
good comradeship of ‘the evening return. 
Before tonight Marian had been conscious 
of vague jealousy of Eleanor; now it was 
a little less vague and a little more hostile. 
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Harry, on his part, slightly excited with 
the unusual wine, resented what. hel @lready 
considered Eleanor’ s tactlessne§s“oyer a 
mild whiskey and soda. Héfelt that if 
Marian knew what Eleanor knew she 
would be lighter, less ponderous about it. 
And her beauty and her charm a little 
dazzled him. 

He moved a little aside on the sofa; it 
was clear that his action was to make room 
for her. 

“Are we to read the third act?” he asked. 

She had noticed his action, and the lit 
flame of jealousy burned a little brighter. 

“Ah, ‘but that is your, wife’s place,” 
she said. 

His natural and proper admiration of 
her, his mere liking to have this beautiful 
creature near him, flamed a little likewise. 
Also, he had to excuse it. 

“What nonsense!” he said. “It is easier 
to read to anyone sitting near.” 

She gave a little sigh and got up.. Her 
apparent reluctance to sit by him gave him 
a sense of security. It meant nothing to 
her if she sat in one place, or if she sat in 
another. 

“Will that satisfy you?” she asked, taking 
the place he had indicated, “Now will 
you read the third act or shall we talk about 
the other two? I think I see what you want 
with regard to the character. I do not 
know that you need read the third. I re- 
member it well; it is the same woman who 
appears there. She has not become—well, 
witty or sharp, or—or woman of the world. 
If I can do the first two acts I can do the 
third. Besides, you must be tired with 
reading.” 

He put the manuscript down. What she 
said was excellent with common-sense. 

She paused a moment, liking to look at 
him and to be near him. 

He picked up his glass, which was on the 
floor by him, and finished it. 

“Give me another cigarette,” she said, 

“and get yourself some more drink. Talk 
always goes best when the talkers have all 
that they want. I want a cigarette, you 
want a drink.” 

His mind, already on guard over this 
subject, challenged the word. 

“Clever.of you to guess,” he said, getting 


up. 
a bit.” Can’t always tell the 
y eye, whether it — for drink, 
or cigarette, or 


sympathy, or gossip? 
Thanks.” 
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She waited till he had filled his glass 
again, and again had taken his seat by her. 

“That is comfortable,” she said, leaning 
her elbow on the back of the sofa tow ard 
him. “Now, Mr. Harry, if I can act the 
part I will. I will do my very best. I 
see what you mean. But if I am terribly 
stupid with it—if, though I see what you 
mean, I don’t give you what you mean— 
will you be very angry with me? I want to 


act it. But if I can’t, I hope you won’t 
be very cross. I don’t want to lose the 
chance of a friend.” 


“You mean me?” he asked. 

“I do. Is that very terrible of me? I 
don’t think so. But I am going to do my 
best with it.” 

He turned sideways toward her, so that 
her hand extending along the back of the 
sofa reached past his neck. 

“Tt is altogether charming of you,” he 
said. 

She shook her head softly, smiling. 

“Tt is altogether selfish of me,” she said. 
“T want to do the part well, for my own 
sake. I want to be a little less lonely for 
my own sake, also. I am like that. I only 
think of myself.” 

‘ She drew back from him and rose to her 
eet. 

“T must go now,” she said, “or ‘your 
wife will be wondering why I 30 
long.” 

“We talked over the third act, ys sdid he. 
“Besides, she doesn’t wonder.” 

The moment he had said it he saw the 
implication and corrected it, which was 
deplorable. 

' “What is there to wonder about?” he 
asked. ° 

“But, of course, nothing,” said Marian. 
“Indeed, I must go. My cloak? Thanks. 
I have had such a nice evening. We re- 
hearse at ten tomorrow morning, I believe. 
What an awful thought! Good-night, dear 
Mr. Harry.” 


An Unintentional Confession 


Harry closed the door after seeing her into 
the elevator and went to his dressing room. 
From there he went straight to the door into 
Eleanor’s bedroom, tapped and was ad- 
mitted. 

Eleanor was already in bed, but she was 
reading by the light that stood close to her. 
She laid down the book as he entered and 
smiled at him. 
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She was enchanting. Her keen pleasure 
was a delicious piece of 
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in her dinner and in common topics 
pure, frank childlikeness 
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“Well, dear?” she said. “Has Miss 
Anstruther just gone? What does she 


think of the third act?” 


He had come in firmly determined to saye 


what he thought about his wife’s conduct 
over a mere glass of whiskey and soda. At 
the time he had resented it; since then his 
resentment had magnified itself. But at 
the sight of her lying there, sweet and white 
and beloved, all in him that resented was 
melted. He sat down on the edge of her 
bed, and with her knees she made an arm 
rest for him. She, too, had something to 
say, but the sight of him, so far from melt- 
ing it, made her purpose the stronger. He 
was so dear—and so weak. 

“Nellie, I meant to scold you,” he said, 
“but I can’t. Only you shouldn’t have 
looked at me like that. Miss Anstruther 
might have guessed. Never mind that for 
the moment. How did the play go? Were 
you pleased with yourself?” 

His words were a little blurred; though 
probably no one else would have noticed 
it. 
“Ves, darling,” she said. “It was all 
right. But never mind that for the mo- 
ment. Of course Miss Anstruther could 
have seen nothing. It was only you who 
knew, that saw. I can’t help it, Harry. 
I hate seeing you drink anything of the 
sort. Of course you think once does not 
matter, nor twice, nor three times. So 
why not a thousand times, and ten thou- 
sand times? There is no end to it, the 
moment you allow yourself a beginning. At 
least the only end is the end you know.” 

He sat upright, taking an attitude of 
decision. But never till that moment had 
she seen how weak was his mouth. 

“You don’t trust me, Nellie,” he said. 
“You don’t treat me like an ordinary man, 
who drinks his wine at dinner and is none 
the worse forit. It would have been absurd 
of me not to take a glass of champagne 
this evening, with Miss Anstruther here. 
She would have noticed it.”’ 

“ And what then?” asked Eleanor. “She 
would have noticed that you didn’t drink 
wine. Isn’t that better than if the whole 
world noticed that you drank too much? As 
for not treating you like the ordinary man, 
that is quite true. You know what the 
craving for it is, you poor darling! The 
ordinary man doesn’t. It is safe for him 
and dangerous for you.” 

“But I’ve conquered it,” he said. “I 
haven’t touched whiskey since we were down 


the play.” 

Eleanor sat upright in bed. 

“Since when?” she asked. 

When he said that he did not remember 
that he had deceived her then, letting her 
think he had done that excellent work with- 
out other aid than the glass or two of Bur- 
gundy on the night of Christmas Eve. Now 
he remembered it all—her confession that 
she had mistrusted him—his acceptance 
of it. 

“No, not then, not then,” he said. “It 
was up here, was it not, before we went to 
Tarleton that one night’’—but he could not 
go on. In part his inherent weakness 
would not support him through it; in part 
his love for her forbade the infamy of his 
attempt to incorse the deception. 

“T lied to you,” he said at length. “It 
comes to that.” 

Eleanor passed her hand over her eyes, 
feeling stunned and shaken. 

“Oh, my dear,” she said. 

Again it was partly his love for her, partly 
his weakness, that made his surrender 
complete. 

“T am in your hands,” he said. “I don’t 
know if you can forgive me.” 

She rose to that, all woman, all tenderness; 
not blaming the worst of him, but appealing 
to the best. 

“You must try to forgive yourself, dear 
Harry,” she said. “That is the havder 
thing. As if I could help forgiving you!” 

She knew that he wanted that and gave 
it willingly. But he needed something 
stiffer, also. 

“Of course I am horribly disappointed, 
because I have been thinking that you 
had, on that occasion anyhow, shown that 
you could do beautiful work soberly and 
normally, But that can’t be helped; all 
you can do is to show it as soon as possible. 
As to the other, Harry, you must, as I said, 
try to forgive yourself. And as for tonight, 
you know quite well that the best of you 
agrees with me when I say that you have 
acted foolishly. You know quite well that 
it’s dangerous for you.” 

He lifted rather heavy-lidded eyes to her, 
and nodded without speech. 

“Now, dear, it is late,” she said. “I 
want to go to sleep at once, because I am 
tired. Get to bed quickly.” 

“T do love you, Nellie,” he said. 

“Tt is because I love you that I care so,” 
she answered. 
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Eleanor’s “ Hit” 


Eleanor had been playing the Rat-Wife 
to crowded houses. Her identity had of 
course become known, and she became 
aware to her immense amazement that so 
small an achievement as hers had raised 
her onto a pinnacle. She was asked to go 
to the houses of people she had never heard 
of—who up till now had never heard of her. 
Agents inquired of her, apparently without 
humorous intention, whether she would 
accept engagements to recite at private 
parties. Most astounding of all, a music- 
hall proprietor made her a definite offer for 
her appearance on the boards in the Rat- 
Wife scene, which, subject to her consent, 
he proposed to put on his stage between a 
Japanese juggler and a humorous Scotch- 
man. 

This offer was waiting for her, typewrit- 
ten, signed, and all in order, when she came 
down to a very late breakfast next morning 
to find that Harry had already gone off 
to the early rehearsal. Miss Coventry had 
sufficiently recovered from her indispo- 
’ sition to take the part for which Eleanor had 
been substituted, and a letter from Mr. 
Anderson informing her of this seemed to 


express genuine regret at Miss Coventry’s — 


happy restoration to health. 

But in spite of these gratifying offers 
and pledges, Eleanor did not wear her 
usual morning face. Harry had disap- 
pointed her terribly. 

The future even more than the past 
concerned her. Perhaps in the past she 
had somehow been stupid with him; she 
had to be wise now. Yet she could not see 
herself guarding against any future lapse 
on Harry’s part by watching him, sur- 
rounding him with the atmosphere of mis- 
trust and suspicion. No, she would rather 
take risks that a peering prudence would 
cry out against. She must give him all and 
every facility for deceiving her again, in 
order to show him that she knew he would 
not. 

When Harry came back to lunch from the 
theater, she welcomed him with absolute 
naturalness. 

He took the letter she held out to him, 
looking a little shyly at her with remem- 
brance of last night. 

“Oh, Harry,” she said. “Me at a music 
hall! How much would you give to see 
Mamma’s face,*if she knew of this invita- 
tion?” 
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“Half my goods,” he said. “If not 
more.” 

He read it, but without a smile. 

“You’ve made a hit, Nellie, and there’s 
no doubt about it. If you choose you can 
use that hit to make a quantity of quite loud 
little taps in different directions. But I 
advise you to do nothing of the kind. Store 
yourself up till the opportunity comes for 
making another hit.” 

“But you speak as if I were an actress,”’ 
she said. “Regular professional, I mean.” 

Harry made a healthy inroad on his 
omelet before replying. 

“Of course I speak like that. You have 
appeared three times only in a tiny part. 
But you acted it and you made a big part 
of it, which it is. That has been a 
most wonderful shert cut for you. Louis 
agrees with me; he talked to me about it 
in the interval of a most long and wretched 
rehearsal.” 

“Oh, how did it go?” she said. “How 
thoughtless I am not to have asked.” 

“Quite badly. I'll tell you about that 
soon. He said he thought you should 
really make up your mind whether you are 
going on the stage or nat. It has always 
been your ambition, you see, and if you 
intend to, you should work and work and 
wait for the opportunity that always 
comes. Think it over. But give an amia- 
ble negative to the music halls, if you don’t 
mind, in any case.” 

“And to think that 2 year ago I was 
Elsie’s governess!” said Eleanor. 

“Yes, we’ve stepped along.” 

He got up and came behind her chair. 

“Lord, Nellie, what fun life is when one 
doesn’t make a brute and a cad of oneself!”’ 
he said. 

“Oh, Harry, it’s dead and finished and 
never happened,” she said. “You must 
be as sure of itas I am. Tell me about the 
rehearsal.” 

“Come down this afternoon and see for 
yourself,” said he. “We start again at half- 
past two. I feel like a slave driver making 
his gang toil’ at something perfectly useless 
and unneeded. They all work so hard, and 
the more they work the more unsightly the 
thing becomes. Louis is absolutely unin- 
spired and very cross. Miss Anstruther 
is worse; she is a Christian martyr as well, 
suffering acutely with extraordinary pa- 
tience. Last night she said that she under- 
stood what I meant and would do her best. 
This morning she was merely idiotic and 
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lamblike. Really I don’t know whether I 
had not better cut out all I did at Tarleton 
and let her have the part as I originally 
wrote it, and as she feels she can play it. 
But Louis is very strongly against it. He 
likes the part as it is.” 

“Perhaps she will be cleverer after 
lunch,” said Eleanor. ‘We most of us are.” 


Marian Throws Up the Part 


Marian Anstruther was in a somewhat 
complicated and dangerous frame of mind 
when she arrived at the theater again after 
lunch. She had taken immense trouble 
with her part that morning, and the pre- 
dominant motive for her pains had been 
her desire to please Harry. For her rather 
touching appeal for friendship to him last 
night was genuinely grounded, though it 
may be doubted whether she had much 
capacity for fulfilling her part in that rare 
and beautiful thing, a friendship and only a 
friendship between a man and a woman. 

In the meantime she was interested and 
attracted to Harry in a degree quite un- 
usual with her. She was also at the present 
moment more than usually on edge as 
regards Louis Grey. All morning, so she 
told herself, she had been doing her very 
best, and at the end all he had to say to her 
was this: 

“We must get more life into it, Miss 
Anstruther. Our scene in the first act is 
like dough.” 

He had bracketed himself into the 
failure, but she knew perfectly well what 
he meant. 

They started with the second act in the 
afternoon, and slowly but uniformly mat- 
ters went from bad to worse. Harry, with 
Eleanor by him, was seated in a row of 
stalls not far from the stage, and after 
a while Eleanor scarcely dared to look at him. 
Eventually, after the two had been through 
the long scene between them Louis left 
it alone, and with the rest of the company 
ran through the remainder of the act. 
That went more encouragingly; it was 
light, witty, carefully woven. At the end 
he went and spoke to Miss Anstruther. 

“Shall we give the rest of the afternoon 
to trying to get our scene better?” he asked. 

eae anything you please,” she 
said. 

He called a rehearsal for the next morn- 
ing, and then the rest of the company de- 
parted. 


Again they began their scene. Louis, for 
his part, tried to put some life into it, but 
about her there was something both sim- 
pering and stolid that made acting impos- 
sible. After five minutes he stopped again, 
still trying to be patient and to keep the 
ring of exasperation out of his voice. 

“Let us begin again,” he said. 

She looked up and saw Harry and Elea- 
nor whispering together in the ‘stalls, and 
knew for certain that they were talking 
about her. That increased her irritation 
tenfold. The breaking point was near. 

Louis said his opening lines and waited. 
Then he repeated her cue. 

“ *We can always make the worst and the 
best of bad jobs and good alike,’’* she began, 
woodenly. 

Louis lost control of himself and made a 
gesture of despair. That was enough. 

“T can’t do the part,” she said. “I throw 
it up. It is quite useless my trying—good- 
night.” 

And without another word she marched 
straight off the stage. 

Louis waited till she had quite gone. 
Then he came forward to the footlights. : 

“Will you take the part of ‘Stella,’ Mrs. 
Whittaker?” he said. 

Eleanor had clasped her hand on Harry’s 
arm in sympathy when Miss Anstruther 
made her sudden exit. 

“But, Mr. Grey,” she gasped, “it is only 
a—little crisis. She will tell you that she 
didn’t mean it. She will do it excellently.” 

“But I mean it,” he said. “She has 
thrown up the part. I accept that. It is 
quite true; she can’t do it, and it is no use 
her trying to.” 

“But, Harry, what am I to do?” she asked. 
“Does he mean it?” 

“Certainly he means it. But I didn’t 
expect this for a moment, Nellie. The pos- 
sibility of it, even, wasn’t in my mind 
when I told you a few hours ago that op- 
portunities always came.” 

Eleanor still felt utterly bewildered, and 
looked helplessly at Louis. 

“But if Harry altered it, made it as it 
was before?” suggested she. 

“T should not do the play,” he said. 

It was hard for him to keep calm. Dur- 
ing these two days of nightmare rehearsal, 
the thought of Eleanor, herself, on whom 
the character had been remodeled, had been 
an obsession to him. He believed her to be 
made for the part, just as the part had been 
made for her. But it was not this that 
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Again they began their scene. 
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excited him, it was that he would be play- 
ing with her. As an actor he longed to do 
that; as a man also. 

She turned from him to Harry. 

“Choose for me,” she said. 

“Take it,” he said. 

His decision, genuine in its main reason— 
namely, that this was an opportunity for 
Eleanor for which all her ambitions might 
have been obliged to wait for years, was 
honestly dictated. It gave her what she 
longed for; what he, too, believed she could 
make into a career. But the moment his 
word was spoken, he saw what incidentally it 
gave him—namely, a certain freedom from 
which his better nature revolted, but which 
his weakness desired. For instance, he felt 
the appeal for friendship that had been made 
to him. It would not be very easy for Miss 
Anstruther to meet Eleanor just at present. 
It would be awkward for them both, but 
for himself there was no awkwardness. 
All this, however, was subconscious and 
uncalculated. 


Marian Writes a Letter 


It was duly announced in the theatrical 
columns of the morning press next day that 
Miss Anstruther’s part in the forthcoming 
production would be taken by Miss Rams- 
den, who, as all the world knew, was the 
wife of the author. And after breakfast, 
as she glanced through her paper, Miss 
Anstruther saw the paragraph. 

She had expected all the evening before, 
after she had left the theater, to be rung 
up on the telephone by Grey, asking if he 
might come and see her, and was surprised 
not to havé had some communication 
from him. It had not occurred to her as 
possible that he would not beg her to re- 
sume her part, and she was even prepared 
with the terms on which she would be will- 
ing to do so—namely, that the character 
should be remodeled on the original con- 
ception. She took it for granted that the 
play could not proceed without her, and 
consequently there was an admirable op- 
portunity for getting her way. Thencame 
the three lines in the morning paper. For 
a little while she was in too enraged a mind 
to trace her course. But before long she 
collected herself, and thought, still and 
silent, for some minutes. Then she wrote 
a note—a perfectly charming note to 
Harry. It ran as follows: 
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Dear Mr. Harry: 

I ought to be whipped, oughtn’t I, for an out- 
burst that must have seemed to you so childish and 
uncontrolled. But I was at my wits’ end; and it was 
not till I had struggled and struggled with the part 
that I recognized the hopelessness of my attempting 
it. But I can’t do it, and I must simply throw 
myself on your mercy and hope that you will for- 
give me. I don’t want to lose my friend as well as 
my salary—fancy comparing them! 

Now I am going to make a suggestion, and be- 
fore you reject it you must think it over very care- 
fully. Can’t you persuade your wife to take the 
part. You told me that you modeled it on her, so 
she might find it easy to give it the note that I 
couldn’t give it. I saw her one evening as the Rat- 


-Wife (as we all did) and she was splendid. Of 


course this is a big part and: the other was a little 
one, but try to persuade her. 
If you can, suggest it to Mr. Grey. Don’t tell 


him I thought of it, because that might set him > 


against it, as he is probably furious with me. Will 
you come and see me sometime, and tell me what 
has been settled? It may seem to you strange that 
I should take tke slightest interest in it, since all I 
have done was to spoil it, but I do. Oh, don’t be 
very cross with me. 
Sincerely yours, 

- MARIAN ANSTRUTHER. 

This note arrived after dinner that night, 
when Harry and Eleanor were sitting to- 
gether in his study. She, but a moment 
before, had been wondering if there was no 
approach to be made to Miss Anstruther, 
and had been urging Harry to write some 
line of sympathy to her, explaining—but 
there. lay the difficulty, there was nothing 
to explain. At the moment the post came 
in, and he opened her letter. He gave one 
glance at the signature. 

“It’s from her,” he said, and began it 
not without apprehension. Then his face 
changed altogether, and he ran through it 
quickly. 

“Oh, Nellie,” he said, “it’s the nicest let- 
ter! I didn’t know a woman could be so gen- 
erous. And she thought of it herself. Your 
taking the part, I mean. I'll read it to you.” 

The effect on Eleanor was hardly less 
than on him. 

““What a nice woman!” she said. You 
told me she was nice, and I said I wasn’t 
sure. What a beast I am. Shall I answer 
it, Harry, and ask her here, and thank her? 
You must, too, but she might like a line from 
me also. And I think we ought to tell Mr. 
Grey, because I know he thinks she was 
outrageous.” 

Harry looked at the letter again. 

“Better not,” he said, “as she doesn’t 
wish it.” It was true, she did not. 


In the August number Harry Whittaker begins a play for Marian Anstruther 
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A delightfully simple rose and white bedroom, with striped rose and white glazed 
chintz curtains, a chaise longue covered with rose-colored linen, and Miss 
De Wolfe’s patented iron bedstead with muslin cover over rose silk 


Our House Interiors 
IIlI—The Effective Use of Color 


ELSIE DE 


WOLFE 


Interior decoration has within comparatively recent years taken a place of importance quite equal 


to that of exterior architecture. This 
peculiarly well. 
this is the third, is attracting much attention. 
published next month. 


W a joyous thing is color! How 
influenced we all are by it, even 
if we are unconscious of how our 
sense of restfulness has been brought about. 
Certain colors are antagonistic to us, and I 
think we should try to learn just what 
colors are most sympathetic to our own 
individual emotions, and then make the 
best of them. 


ch 


as given rise to a new profession in which woman seems to fit 
Miss De Wollfc’s success in this line is noteworthy and her series of articles, of which 
Another article, on effective window furnishings, will be 


If you are inclined to a hasty temper, for 
instance, you should not live in a room in 
which the prevailing note is red. On the 
other hand, a timid, delicate nature could 
often gain courage ‘and poise by living in 
surroundings of rich red tones, the tones of 
the old Italian damasks in which the primi- 
tive colors of the Middle Ages have been 
handed downto us. No half shades, no 
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blending of tender tones were needed in an 
age of iron nerves. People worked hard, 
and they got downright blues and reds and 
greens—primitive colors, all. Nowadays, 


we must consider the effect of color on our. 


nerves, our eyes, our moods, everything. 

Love of color is an emotional matter, 
just as much as love of music. We must 
take the first lessons from Nature, the 
storehouse on which we can draw limit- 
lessly. Nature, when she plans a wondrous 
splash of color, prepares a proper back- 
ground for it. She gives us color plans for 
all the needs we can conceive. White and 
gray clouds on a blue sky—what more could 
she use in such a composition? A bit of 
gray green moss upon a black rock, a field 
of yellow dandelions, a pink and white spike 
of hollyhocks, an orange colored butterfly 
poised on a stalk of larkspur—what color 
plans are these! 

Color! The very word suggests a warm 
and agreeable arrangement of tones, a 
pleasing and encouraging atmosphere which 
is full of life. We say that one woman is 


“so full of color,” when she is alert and 
er 


* The gray-green painted walls in Miss De Wolfe’s drawing room are an effective 
background for the rose damask and Bearwar’s tapestry furniture 


woman is “colorless,” because she is bleak 
and chilling and unfriendly. We demand 
that certain music shall be full of color, and 
we ‘always seek color in the pages of our 
favorite books. One poet has color and to 
spare, another is cynical and hard and— 
gray. We think and criticize from the 
standpoint of an appreciation of color, 
although often we have not that appre- 
ciation. 


Difference Between “Color” and Colors 


There is all the difference in the world 
between the person who appreciates color 
and the person who “likes colors.” The 
child playing with his broken toys and bits 
of gay china and glass, the American negro 
with his passion for red and yellow gar- 
ments, the Indian with his gorgeous blank- 
ets and baskets and beads—all these primi- 
tive minds enjoy the combination of vivid 
tones, but they have no more feeling for 
color than a blind man. The appreciation 
of color is a subtle and intellectual quality. 

Sparrow, the Englishman who has written 
so many books on house furnishing, says 
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The black chintz hangings with birds in pale blues, grays and greens and the old 
brocade furniture coverings with gray-green figures, contrasted with the gay book 
bindings, produce a rest room full of color 


“Colors are like musical notes and chords, 
while color is a pleasing result of their 
artistic use in a combined way. So colors 
are means to an end, while color is the end 
itself. The first are tools, while the other 
is a distinctive harmony in art composed of 
many lines and shades.” 

We are aware that some people are “color 
blind,” but we do not take the trouble to 
ascertain that the majority of people see 
colors crudely. I suppose there are as many 
color blind people as there are people who 
have a deep feeling for color, and the great 
masses of people in between, while they 
know colors, one from another, have no 
appreciation of color. Just as surely, there 
are some people who cannot tell one tune 
from another; there are some people who 
have a deep and passionate feeling for music, 
while the rest, the great majority of people, 
can follow a tune and sing a hymn, but they 
can go no deeper into music than that. 

Surely, each of you must know your own 
color sense. You know whether you get 
results, don’t you? I have never believed 
that there is a woman so blind that she can- 


not tell good from bad effects, even though 
she may not be able to tell why one room 
is good and another bad. It is as simple as 
the problem of the well-gowned woman and 
the dowdy one. The dowdy woman doesn’t 
realize the degree of her own dowdiness, 
but she knows that her neighbor is well 
gowned, and she envies her with a vague 
and pathetic envy. 

If, then, you are not sure that you appre- 
ciate color, if you feel that you, like your 
children, like the green rug with the red 
roses because it is “so cheerful,” you may 
be sure that you should let color problems 
alone, and furnish your house in neutral 
tones, depending on book bindings and 
flowers and open fires and the necessary 
small furnishings for your color. Then, 
with an excellent background of soft, neu- 
tral tones, you can venture a little way at a 
time, trying a bit of color here for a few 
days, and asking yourself if you honestly 
like it, and then trying another color—a jar 


yey and trying that out. You will soon 
find that your joy in your home is growing, 
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This charming blue and white bedroom takes as its color motif the blue in the 


draperies of the Madonna over the mantel. 


The blue and white chintz, blue carved 


wood mantel and pale cream walls continue the color scheme 


and that you have a source of happiness 
within yourself that you had not suspected. 
I believe that good taste can be developed 
in any woman, just as surely as good man- 
ners are possible toanyone. And good taste 
is as necessary as good manners. 


Nature Pictures in Windows 


I think that the first consideration after 
you have settled your building site should 
be to place your house so that its windows 
may frame Nature’s own pictures. With 
windows facing north and south, where all 
the fluctuating and wayward charm of the 
season unrolls before your eyes, your win- 
dows become the finest pictures that you 
can have. When this has been arranged, it 
is wise to consider the color scheme for the 
interior of the house, the colors that shall be 
in harmony with the window framed vistas, 
and the colors that shall be backgrounds for 
the intimate personal furnishings that make 
homes of houses. 

Last month I talked of walls, and here I 
am talking of walls again. But, as I told 


you, no one part of a house can be consid- ~ 
ered separately, and this month I am talk- 
ing about walls as a background for all the 
colors we bring into our rooms. And by 
colors I do not mean the primary colors, red 
and blue and yellow, merely, or the second- 
ary colors, green and orange and violet. I 
mean the white spaces, the black shadows, 
the gray half-tones,. the suave creams, that 
give you the feeling of color. 

How often we get a more definite idea of 
brilliant color from a white-walled room, 
with dark and severe furniture and no orna- 
ments, no actual color save the blue sky 
outlined by the windows and the flood of 
sunshine that glorifies everything, than 
from a room that has a dozen fine colors, 
carefully brought together, in its furnish+ 
ings. 

We must decide our wall colors by the 
aspect of our rooms, as I said in my article 
last month. Rooms facing south may be 
very light gray, cream, or even white, but 
northern rooms should be rich in color, and 
should suggest warmth and just a little 
mystery. Some of you have seen the Sala 
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An unusual bedroom built around an old oak seventeenth-century Norman bed, 
with hangings of varicolored damask on a cream ground lined with old rose silk, ‘ 
and a deep red damask screen 


di Cambio at Perugia. Do you remember 
how dark it seems when one enters, and 
how gradually the wonderful coloring glows 
out from the gloom and one is comforted 
and soothed into a sort of dreamland of 
pure joy, in the intimate satisfaction of it 
all? It is unsurpassable for sheer decorative 
charm, I think. 


Follow the Light” 


For south rooms blues and grays and cool 
greens, and all the dainty gay colors are 
charming. Do you remember the song 
Edna May used to sing in “The Belle of 
New York”? Iam not sure of quoting cor- 
rectly, but the refrain was: “Follow the 
Light!” I have so often had it in mind when 
I’ve been planning my color schemes— 
“Follow the Light!” But light colors for 
sunshine, remember, 
shadow. 

For the north rooms I am strongly in- 
clined to the use of paneling in our native 

American woods, that are so rich in effect, 

but, alas, so little used. I hope our archi- 


and dark ones for’ 


tects will soon realize what delightful and 
inexpensive rooms can be made of pine and 
cherry, chestnut and cypress, and the 
beaut:ful California redwood. 

I know of a library paneled with cypress. 
The beamed ceiling, the paneled walls, the 
built-in shelves, the ample chairs and long 
tables are all of the soft brown cypress. 
Here, if anywhere, you would think a mo- 
notony of brown wood would be obvious. 
But think of the thousands of books with 
brilliant bindings! Think of the green 
branches of trees seen through the casement 
windows. Think of the huge, red brick 
fireplace, with its logs blazing in orange and 
yellow and vermilion flame! Think of the 
distinction of a copper bowl of yellow flow- 
ers on the long brown table! Can’t you see 
that this cypress room is simply glowing 
with color? 


My Own Little Rest-Room 
The library shown in the illustration on 


page 59 is a very different sort of room. 
It is really a sitting-room and library com- 
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bined—my own little rest-room in my New 
York home. The room is full of color, as 
are all the rooms that I furnish for my own 
use, but color that is in keeping with the 
importance of my book bindings. 

The walls of the room are painted the 
palest of eggshell blue-green. The wood- 
work is ivory white, with a dark green line 
in the moldings of the bookcases. The 
mantel is of dark green marble, veined 
with white, 
with decora- 
tions of white: 
marble in the 
Wedgwood 
manner. The 
floor is cov- 
ered with a 
carpet rug of 
jade green 
velvet, and 
there isalarge 
Persian rug of 
the soft, in- 
describable 
colors of the 
Orient. The 


couch bed, 


which is a so- 
lution of the 
guest-room 
problem if 
one has not a 
number of 
rooms, is cov- 
ered with an 
old brocade, 
gray-green 
figures on a 
black ground. 
A large arm- 
chair is also 
covered wit 
the brocade, and the 
window curtains, 
which cannot be seen 
in the picture, are of 
black chintz, printed with birds in pale 
greens and blues and grays, with beaks of 
rose-red. 

There is always a possibility for rose 
color in my rooms, I loveitso. Imanage 
the other colors so that they will admit a 
chair or a stool or a bowl of rose color. In 
this room the two chairs beside the couch 
are covered with rose-colored damask, and 
this brings out the rose in the rug and in 
the chintz, and accents the deep red note 


An easily made and attractive dressing table of 

blue and cream chintz, placed in a bedroom with 

painted cream walls, blue silk curtains and blue 
and white Turkey carpet 


of the leather book bindings. There is al- 
ways a bowlful of roses on my desk, and 
altogether the little sitting-room with its 
many colors and its almost tangible 
color is a very satisiying place to me. 

The illustration on page 58 is the 
drawing-room in the same house. This 
room is full of rose color. The walls are 
broken into beautiful spaces by simple 
moldings, so placed that the large spaces 
are the logical 
spaces for 
pictures, and 
the small 
spaces are ex- 
actly right for 
lighting _fix- 
tures. The 
walls are 
painted a 
soft, half 
color, neither 
gray nor 
green, and the 
moldings are 
ivory white. 
There are 
several chairs 
and_ sofas 
covered with 
old French 
tapestry, with 
rose the dom- 
inant tone, 
and there are 
other more 
modern 
chairs and 
couches cov- 
ered with rose 
damask. 

Some of 
the furniture 
has painted frames, 
after the old French 
furniture, and there 
are several little 
tables and stools of satin-soft wood, 
centuries old, some of them, with inlay 
or details of carving or extraordinarily 
graceful lines to authorize their use in 
this room. I believe in comfortable 
chairs and well-placed lights, and so you 
see I require a number of small tables 
to hold the lights. A dozen people could 
read comfortably in this room, each with 
his own chair and light. You couldn’t 
be uncomfortable here if you tried. 
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Hashimura Togo- 


Domestic 
Scientist 


Being the Letters of a 
Japanese 
Boy-of-all-Work 
Confessing 
His Struggles 
With American 
Housekeeping 


As Recorded by 
WALLACE IRWIN 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
HENRY RALEIGII 


VI.—A Day At Home 


To Editor Good Housekeeper 
Magazine who is honest man, 
therefore at home when he is. 


ployment of Mx. 
cutt, Siberia, N. Y. This lady was very 
highly esteamed. She practice theosophy 
on her mind and make society acquaintance 
with frequent ladies. She had the most 
deceptive behavior of any personality I ever 
employed to boss me. Her voice was half 
in half. One end of it was sweet, but the 
other end contained considerable quinine. 
The bitterish end was all I ever saw. For 
instancely, in curl-paper hour of early 
morning she would arise upward from break- 
fast and say, “Togo, why you so dub this 
day? Are you foolish or merely brainless?” 
Hashly she spoke it. 

Jing-jing from telephone. 

““Hello—are that you, Clara? How charm- 
ed youare! Yes, honey, I should seem very 
much obliged!’ Sweetly she used her voice. 

“Why you speak lemons to me and honey 
te telephone?” I asked to know. 

“Because,” she report, “there are two 
ways of talking—one way for servants, 
other way for telephone.” 

“Sometimes I wish you would talk to 
me like a telephone,” I require, saddishly. 


Clarence Cali- 


I report with quaker knees, poking forth them 13 samditches on plate 


EAREST SIR: 
My next eScape was from em- 


One raindrop morning thus Mrs. Calicutt 
approach to me and report. ‘Togo, I am 
at home to-morrow afternoon.” 

“Will you be more at home then than you 
are now?” I ask it. 

“Tare not at home now,” she dib, snubbly. 

“How confused!” IL magnify. “You 
mean tell me you are not at home when I 
see you there standing?” 

“Truthfully I speak it.” ‘This from her. 

“Then maybe you could be elsewhere 
when you are at home?” I collapse. 


“Quite conveniently,” she otter. “I know - 


some several ladies who frequently go ottomo- 
bile riding on days when they are at home.” 

“America are full of customs,” I report, 
enjoying headache in my understanding. 

“T am at home on second and fifth 
Wednesdays of September, June, and Janu- 
ary,”’ she speak onwards. “I choose them 
difficult dates so folks can amuse themselves 
calculating when they will see me next. It 
are not fashionable for a lady to be seen too 
frequently at her residence.” 

“It would require train dispatchers and 
astronomers to calculate when to call with 
cards,” I report. She make no visible reply 
to that. 
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“To-morrow is my Wednesday,” she de- 
scribe, pridefully. 

“Will you keep this date all to your- 
self?” I ask to know. 

“Not by no means I won’t!” she snudge. 
“T have invite considerable guests for slight 
tea-drunk. I asked them for 4. P.M. So 
I shall expect them about 6:30.” 

“How much people you expect, if any?” 
T require. 

“Folks who comes to afternoon tea-drunk 
are like mice what comes to traps. You 
never can tell how many you will catch. 
Sometimes refreshment-bait are entirely 
wasted without a nibble. Sometime they 
come in such quantities they carries off the 
trap. Sometime, when you ask.folks to tea, 
they behave shyly like rabbits. “Sometimes 
they make forward stampede like mules, 
all attempting to rush at once.” 

“Then you cannot give me any statistic 
to estimate how many persons will arrive 
up to your Wednesday to-morrow?” 

“T asked 80 persons. Perhapsly 8 or 200 
will arrive. Who knows what?” 

“Do all them persons expect to eat toon, 
your food?” I asked, for cold eyebrows. 

“Folks does not come to teas to eat 
entirely, but to eat somewhat,” she reproof. 
“Mutton chops, oyster, and soup would 
seem too heavyweight for such festival. 
Yet they would act disappointed and peevly 
if they could not have some lightweight 
refreshment.” 

“Ham plus eggs would do for them, per- 
hapsly?” I snuggest. 

“Nothing would seem more toothless for 
such occasion,” she growell. “Slight nibble 
of cakes, slight squench of chocolate will be 
too sufficient with conversation. Therefore, 
I ask you to attend to refreshments for 
tc-morrow. Please prepare following light- 
weight foods for them: 

5 doz. devilish ham samditches. 

5 doz. nutty samditches confused with 
cheeze. 

5 doz. letus samditches containing salad. 

12 qts. chocolate drunk. 

A large chorus of cakes, McAroons, 
candies & other meatsweets in confusion.” 

I done what she said, Mr. Editor. You 
cannot imagine with all your printer’s ink 
how I enslaved myself preparing them sam- 
ditches for her festival. All morning of Wed- 
nesday I stood gashing bread with knives 
tili I manufactured so much of that lay- 
between food that it stood in bulk. Piles 
of devilish ham samditches stood around 
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near heaps of nutty cheeze samditches, 
resembling sky scrapers looking at Wash- 
ington Monuments with jealous expression. 

All that a.m. Hon. Mrs. Calicutt rosh 
everywhere doing something to furniture & 
draping smilax buds from pictures to resem- 
ble greenery. At lunching hour she appear 
very disjointed and say, “Aunts of Colum- 
bus Society holds annual social this p.m. at 
Methodist Church. Maybe I shall not be 


able to catch many folks from this.” Sad- 


ness stood in her voice. 

Hon. Clarence Calicutt, husband to her, 
retire homeward by 3:11 train and report, 
“What could be more nuisansical for busi- 
ness man than pink tea?” 

At 4:10 P.M. all was prepare. Cousin 
Florence arrive for pore tea. Mrs. Clarence 
Calicutt set in central middle of room 
making her clothes look very social. Hon. 
Clarence Calicutt wear frockaway coat and 
require, “Can I smoke?” whenever spoken 
to. Cousin Florence crouch behind tea- 
earn with expectful expression peculiar to 
sailors before battle. But nothing arrived 
yet. 

At 4:59 come jing-jing to door bell. Mrs. 
Calicutt arrange her smile, Cousin Florence 
set upright, & Hon. Clarence go to window 
where he attempt to look neglectful. 

I elope to door with desirable expression 
peculiar to butlers. With noble position of 
heels and elbows I ope door. What see? 
There stood one (1) Armenian peddle-man 
offering $2 tablecloths for $3.57. I enclose 
Hon. Door befront of his face. 

“This are most excited afternoon of my 
career,” depress Hon. Calicutt, smoking 
cigars out of window so as not to fumigate 
curtains. 

Mrs. Calicutt’ make several petrified 

lies. 

At hour of 5:68 p.m. Rev. Mr. Horse W. 
Dill come in. He never could afford to miss 
repasts anywheres because of his shrinking 
salary. 

“All world seem to be at Aunts of Colum- 
bus reception this afternoon,” he say for 
diplomacy. 

“T notice it,” dib Hon. Mrs. 


“T just 
remain home merely by accident to-day & 
so glad you come.” 

I offer him 86 samditches. He ate 13 and 


1 qrt. chocolate. He.depart at 7:46 filled 
with delicious refreshment. After that 
Hon. Clarence, Mrs. Clarence, and Cousin 
Florence draw near together & gaze mor- 
bidly at them samditches piled in towers, 
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For week latter, evening dinner at home 
of Calicutt contained following program: 


SOUP 
Didn’t have none. 
ENTREE 
Chocolate. Samditches containing cheeze. 
ROAST 
Devilish ham samditches. Nutty sam- 
ditches. 
SALAD 
Letus samditches. 
DESERT 


McAroons, cakes, more chocolate, & 
whatever else. 


Hon. Mrs. Calicutt and Cousin Florence 
ate this table of contents without complain- 
ing voice. Ladies is often thusly—they do 
not desire real food when they can be eco- 
nomical. But me & Mr. Calicutt begin to 
feel very illegal when we look at them sam- 
ditches which must be ate. Frequently 
Mr. Calicutt telephone home that his board 
of directors had appendicitis, therefore he 
must stay in town for dine. I forgive him 
this deception. ; 

Three weeks pass off. Then come fifth 
Wednesday when Mrs. Calicutt must again 
be at home for friends. 

“Togo,” she pronounce that morning, “I 
have invite 120 complete persons and ex- 
pect to enjoy quite a stampede this P.M. 
Please multiply: your former program of 
samditches by twice.” 

“T shall do so,” I deploy. 

Yet my soul determined to do elsewise. 
Why must I again clutter that household 
with sky-scraping piles of samditches which 
nobody came to eat except Rev. Mr. Dill 
who had merely appetite for 13? No! If 
Hon. Mrs. Calicutt was too foolish in her 
brain to keep from that extravagance, then 
I should save her from it. I should merely 
make 13 samditches and 1 qrt. chocolate, 
sifficient for Hon. Dill. Yet I should make 
my Boss Lady think I was preparing great 
quantities. This deceptiveness require great 
heroism. 

“Togo,” say her, coming to kitchen in 
early p.m., “Are bread & devilish ham and 
letus and marionaise dressing and chocolate 
all ready to be executed in vast quantities?” 

“They are faithfully prepared,” I pro- 
nounce with talented dishonesty. 

“‘t20 guests often feel very edible, so do 
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it plenty,” she acknowledge, eloping away. 

At 3 o’clock I manufacture 13 samditches 
and 1 qrt. chocolate. That was all we could 
afford to give Mr. Dill. 

“Where are refreshments, please?” re- 
quesh Mrs. Calicutt when 4 P.M. was there. 

“T keep them cooly concealed in dark 
place where staleness will not arrive to 
them,” I report, looking sly like roosters. 
She too busy preparing smilax buds to know 
how much money I saved her by not manu- 
facturing food for guests who wouldn’t come. 

At 4:63 p.m. I notice something which 
make my eyes alarmed. With tense puffing 
honk-music and wheel-rumble, 47 ottomo- 
biles, buggies, motorcycles, & go-carts 
arrive up to house all together like sheep. 
They hitch up by front gate. Why was 
they came? O look see!! 118 complete 
persons of every imaginable age & sect got 
out and make jing-jing to door bell. 

One horble thought roshed to my ears. 
All them folks was coming expecting to eat 
Rev. Dills’ 13 samditches and 1 qrt. choco- 
late! Iwas blame for my economy. What 
must I do? My heart turned pale while 
hysteria filled my elbows. Already I could 
hear glad-you-came sound by Mrs. Calicutt 
while that hungry mobb make rosh through 
parlor room amidst disagreeable laughter. 

Swish-swish! It was Mrs. Calicutt’s silk 
footsteps coming. 

“Togo,” she whisper with stage-voice, 
introducing her head at kitchen, “where is 
immediate food for 120 persons?” 

“Here, please,” I report with quaker 
knees, poking forth them 13 samditches on 
plate. 

Shrieks by her. Deep breathing and 4 
sobs. I withdraw myself away from there 
before she should make a scenery. I slid 
myself from back door softly like cats walk- 
ing over ice-cycles. 

I felt very sorry for Mrs. Calicutt losing 
me like that, but when I reached trolley- 
road where I got on, I felt less pity. After 
all, there was 1% fraction of corned beef and 
1 qrt. milk in ice-box,'so them 120 At Homers 
needs not go entirely destitute from food. 
Maybe they would enjoy that, if conversa- 
tion was sifficiently fascinating. For what- 
say famus Japanese philosopher, Oysta-san? 
He say, “In good company crusts tastes 
rich, but in bore company ice-cream seems 
awful poor.” 

Hoping you are the same, 
Yours truly, 
HAsHImuRA Toco. 
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Edited by 
CAROLYN TROWBRIDGE RADNOR-LEWIS 


Playtime 


LTHOUGH it is better to play in 
A any old clothes than not to play at 
all, a certain amount of real satis- 
faction is to be derived from appropriate 
and comfortable ‘‘sporting” costumes. In 
the rational bathing suit, which is here- 
with illustrated, we have combined a neat 
blouse with a good-looking divided skirt, 
allowing perfect freedom of the limbs. It is 
a one-piece garment, joined at the waist- 
line beneath the belt, and is to be worn 
over the knitted combination. 

For good, hard wear, mohair is a very satis- 
factory material, shedding the water quickly 
and retaining the color well, although the taf- 
feta and satin suits are perhaps handsomer. 

Sweaters are often slipped over the bath- 
ing suit when playing or resting on the sands, 
although a bathing robe, such as the one 
pictured, is the correct attire. 

There are various rules regulating the 
correct costume for the horsewoman. Com- 
fort, however, demands that the habit 
of whipcord, broadcloth or melton should 
be laid aside in favor 


Costumes 


costume lies between a neat, well-fitting skirt 
and plain tailored shirtwaist and ~ simple, 
one-piece dress. If the former is chosen, the 
skirt should be a six-gored one, wide enough 
to permit perfect freedom of action, and from 
four to five inches above the ground. These 
skirts may be fashioned from heavy linen— 
the Russian crash being particularly good— 
or from duck, piqué or khaki; or, for cooler 
days, of tweed or serge. The blouse of silk, 
flannel or madras may be finished with the col- 
larless neck and soft, turn-over collar, or with 
the more mannish, stiff, linen collar and tie. 

For both golf and tennis the Norfolk 
blouse in linen, piqué or duck is ideal. There 
are various models shown, some buttoning 
in double-breasted effect in the front, others 
slipping over the head. The simple, one- 
piece frocks in linen are severely plain, gener- 
ally buttoned down the front, with pockets 
on the blouse, and often on the skirt as well. 

The tennis courts and grounds of the 
country clubs will be enlivened this sum- 
mer with the reefer and blazer jackets, 
made from vividly 


of linen, khaki or 
crash during the hot 
months. Many skill- 
ed horsewomen have 
adopted the cross- 
saddle, and, there- 
fore, wear the riding 
breeches and long 
coat, similar to the 
coat worn with the 
side-saddle habit. 

The jaunty Nor- 
folk jacket is, slike- 
wise, appropriate for 
rides along country 
roads, and with it is 
worn the divided, or 
safety skirt, which 
may be adapted to 
the cross or side- 
saddle. 

For both the golf 
links and the tennis 
courts the choice of 


mittance with order. 


381 Fourth Avenue 


How to Order Patterns 


PRICES REDUCED 
We supply patterns for all the costumes shown. 
These patterns are furnished in the standard 
sizes (34-40 inch bust measurement and 23-29 
inch waist measurement) as follows: 
Complete costume patterns, 25 cents each, 
postpaid (were 50 cents). 
or jacket patterns, 15 cents each, post- 
paid (were 25 cents). 
costumes 15 cents each (were 25 cents). 
All standard size patterns previously pub- 
lished cannow behadat above reduced prices. 
We also supply patterns cut to your own meas- 
urements for all costumes shown. (Measurement 
blanks will be sent upon request.) The prices 
of these patterns are increased, now being: 
Complete costume patterns, $3.00 each, 
postpaid. Skirt or waist or jacket pat- 
terns, $1.50 each, postpaid. 
In Ordering 
Please order all patterns by number. 


Pattern Department 
Good Housekeeping Magazine 


striped flannel or the 
brilliant hunting 
pink cloth. Less con- 
spicuous are the new 
Mackinaw coats, re- 
sembling the familiar 
Norfolk developed in 
heavy. worsteds of 
mixed browns and 
greens. 

More detailed in- 
formation regarding 
all features of the 
wardrobe will gladly 
be given if a letter, 
inclosing stamp, is 
addressed. to Mrs. 
Carolyn Trowbridge 
Radnor-Lewis, Asso- 
ciate Editor, Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING 
MAGAZINE, 381 
Fourth Avenue, New 
York 


Skirt or waist 


All children’s 


Send re- 


New York City 
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Costumes for the Beach 


No. 189.—(Patterns in 4,6 and 8 year 
sizes.) Bathing suit of flannel with white 
mohair collar and belt. No. 1900.—(Pat- 
terns in 2, 4 and 6 year sizes.) Back and 
front view of linen or gingham dress with 
low belt dnd bloomers. Large arm size and 
short sleeves. No. 191.—(Patlern in 2, 
4 and 6 year sizes.) Middy blouse in white 
galatea with blue linen collar and cuffs and 
low belt showing three inch box-plaiting. 
No. 192.—(Patterns in 2, 4 and 6 year sizes.) Front and back view of rompers in gingham or chambray with 
contrasting color in cuffs, collar and belt. No. 193.—(Patterns in 2, 4 and 6 vear sizes.) Front and back view 
of white linen dress, with yoke embroidered in blue. Pockets on cither side and low leather belt. No. 194.—(Pat- 
terns in 2, 4, and 6 year sizes.) Boy’s suit in piqué with wide box plait outlined with piping to match the collar. 
No. 195.—(Patterns in 2, 4 and 6 year sizes.) Coat dress in linen or piqué with diagonal fastening: leather 
belt and lingerie collar. No. 196.—(Patterns in 4, 6 and 8 vear sizes.) Back and front view of colored ging- 
ham or chambray dress with plaited skirt and tunic of embroidery edged with piping of the material. Black 
velvet belt and bow. 


193 194 195 1% 1% 
Directions for ordering any of these patterns will be found on page 66 
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Rational Bathing Suits 


No. 197.—Black satin or mohair suit with box plaits. Collar, revers, cuffs and belt trimmed with soutache. 
Black and white striped a cap with bows of red rubberized silk. High black satin or canvas boots. 
No. 198.—Swimming suit of mohair with divided skirt. Collar, cuffs and belt of paisley silk. Paisley silk 
handkerchief covering rubber cap. Canvas low shoes or sandals. No. 199.—Taffeta or mohair suit with yoke 
and skirt band of a contrasting color trimmed with covered buttons. Bath robe of pongee, mohair, ratine, or 
polo cloth, bultoning across im double-breasted effect. 


Directions for ordering any of these patterns will be found on page 66 
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Playtime Costumes 


No. 300.—Grean blazer jacket in striped flannel showing an original arrangement of the stripes. Six gored 
white serge or linen skirt, buttoning at side. Panama hat with cockade. No. 301.--Tennis frock in linen, but- 
toning on one side and with pocket on the blouse. Scalloped linen collar and cuffs. Black silk cravat and patent 
leather belt. No. 302.—Crash riding habit with Norfolk jacket and divided skirt or safety side-saddle skirt. 


Directions for ordering any of these patterns will be found on page 66 
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Directions for ordering any of these patterns will be found on page 66 


Frocks with an Old-time Air 


No, 303.—Flowered muslin dress with slightly fulled skirt, gar 
with deep plaited ruffle of taffeta matching the cutaway jacket. A 
narrow ruching of the taffeta edges the coat and revers. Straw hat 
with chiffon crown encircled with roses. No. 304.—Flowered or figured 
dimity frock. The slightly fulled skirt is finished with a plaiting edged 
with Valenciennes lace, and trimmed at the left side with band of lace 
outlined with lace frill and silk roses. Lace frill and roses enhance the 
waist. Hemp straw hat with ostrich plumes. No. 305.—Flowered 
pompadour chiffon is draped in pannier fashion over a foundation 0; 
dotted muslin. The sleeves are of dotted muslin, shirred and edged wit 

lace frill. Ribbon belt. Chiffon covered hat with ribbon bow at the side. 
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No. 306.—Quainily sprigged dimity gown. The two flounces on 
the skirt are outlined with narrow taffeta plaiting matching the belt and 
rounded sash end. Deep and narrow plaited net frill at the neck. Long 
sleeves edged with lace frill to the elbow. White straw hat with large lace 
bow. No. 307.—Cotton voile frock with macrame lace band outlined with 
piping. Blouse and apron of lace outlined with piping. Taffeta sash 
with long ends in the back. Shirred net yoke. Lace elbow sleeves fin- 


_ ished with pane net frill. Blue straw hat with black satin bows and 


gray gourah. No. 308.—Pink taffeta cape edged with double pinked 
ruche. The wide armholes are formed by the draping caught by a large 
rosette. The hood of dotted net edged with frill and pink roses forms a 
deep cape when not worn over the head. 


Directions for ordering any of these patterns will be found on page 66 
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Seventeen toilet necessities No. 209.—1 yard of cretonne, 14 yard of 
for the vacation trunk sateen lining, 44 yard of rubber sheeting and 
made from one yard of — 17-20 yards of narrow ribbon or silk cord 
cretonne. (A few of which y are required for these articles. Transfer 
are shown here.) pattern, giving pattern for each of the seven- 
teen articles and directions for making, costs 

35 cents postpaid. 
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No. 212.—This cretonne-covered writing case with 
board to wrile on is very convenient when letter 
writing is undertaken out of doors. There are com- 
partments for the paper and envelopes, pen, 


No.210.—A convenient way of keeping together the stamps, etc. Directions for making will be sent 
necessary articles for sewing is on the work board, on receipt of 10 cents. 
made from cretonne. Directions for making sent 


postpaid on receipt of 10 cents. 


No. 211—The German 
women have their sewing 
bags attached to a cane 
during the summer. This 
is easily thrust into the 
ground beside them when 
they are sewing on the 
grass. Directions for 
making will be sent on 
receipt of ro cents. 


No. 213.—Removable cretonne closet which can be easily 
packed into a trunk. This closet will hold a dress-suit, two 
pairs of trousers, five lingerie gowns, six pairs of shoes, two um- 
brellas, two parasols, soiled linen and laundry bag. Direc- 
tions for making will be sent on receipt of 15 cents postpaid. 


Cretonne Novelties ~ 
— 
| 
j 
Instructions for ordering handicraft will be found on page 74 73 I 7 


Dainty Accessories for Summer 


No. 214.—Crocheted coin purse in the new macrame 
work to match linen and lingerie gowns. No. 215.— 
Fichu pin made from gilt soutache braid and coral, 
pearl and bugle beads. No. 216.—Belt for lingerie 
gown of white grosgrain ribbon embroidered with nar- 
row ribbon. Transfer pattern of design costs 10 cents, 
postpaid. Nos. 217 and 218—Crochet buttons. 
No. 219.—Lace flower for summer hat. No. 220.— 
Satin rose hat pin. o 

Directions for making any of the articles on this 
page will be sent on receipt of 10 cents postpaid. 


Directions for Ordering Handicraft 
Patterns 


Order patterns by numbers. All letters should be 
addressed to the Handicraft Department and remittances 
made to Good Housekeeping Magazine, 381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 


In ordering patterns, please note carefully instruc- 
tions under each article. Any of the articles shown will 
be made to order if so desired. 
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Non-Militant 
Defenders 
of the 


Home 


Wherein the Anti-Suffragists Pre- 
sent a Solid and Comely Front, 
as Against ‘‘ The Feminine 
Charms of the Woman 
Militant” 


By 


Mrs. Hugh F. Fox, of Plainfield, b 
one of the oldest GRACE DUFFIELD GOODWIN 


known clubwoman, is sure that the ballot is not Author of “* Anti-Suffrage: Ten Good Reasons,” 


necessary to the happiness and success of woman President of the District of Columbia Anti-Suf- 


rage Association 


This article, with its charming portraits, was inspired by the beauty and domesticity 
of the equal suffrage leaders as pictured and described in our last February issue. 


ON’ T, for goodness’ sake, say any- 
D thing more about the home!” said 

an ardent suffragist recently to 

one of the “antis” who was to speak be- 


=» fore the Congressional Club of Washington. 


“We have homes, too, and we are just as 
interested in them as you are!” The 
speaker smiled. She was an unmarried 


sy wage-earner. “No,” she said, “we under- 


stand that homes are a sore subject with 
you; so many of you are interested not 
in them but out of them.” 

“We believe that we can do more for 
them outside,” said the suffragist. “‘And 
we, inside,” said the speaker quietly. 
“Still,” added another “anti,” laughing, 
“we won’t rock the cradle any more in 
public if it bothers you so, and we will 
freely admit that the bloom-on-the-peach 
argument is a back number.” 

This short conversation was, in a meas- 
ure, indicative of the point of view which 

re taking. 


The time was when we depended upon the 
chivalrous gentleman of the old school 
who voiced his notions of woman’s sphere 
after the ideal set forth by Josiah Allen’s 
wife. That helped him, did us no harm, 
and really awakened us to the fact that we 
had more than a few sweet sentiments that 
would not wash, upon which to base our 
refusal to participate in this imported fire 
and fury. 

Some of this fervor bore the label, 
““Madein France. Rousseau fecit’’; some, 
“Made in Germany; socialist brand”’; 
some, “Made in England; _hold-fast 
cement, good for glass windows or glass 
houses—free with every order.” 

There wasn’t any genuine, duty-free 
American brand. So 8 per cent. of the 
women of America, who weren’t looking 
for labels, sent in their orders, and our 
American woman suffrage agitation is a 
harlequin set, made up of pieces imported 
in small lots from all the countries whose 
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Miss Margaret Doane Gardiner of Albany, a grand- 

daughter of Bishop Doane, in addition to her literary 

work, addresses the New York legislature each year al 
the suffrage hearing in favor of ‘‘ antis"’ 


Miss Alice Hill Chittenden (lower picture), as chair- 

man of the legislative committee of the New York State 

Assoctation Opposed to Suffrage, is one of the most 
ardent workers against the suffrage bill 


political conditions differ most widely from 
our own. A good Americar brand might 
perhaps consider plain, incontrovertible 
facts, and easily observable American con- 
ditions. Statements about Finland and 
Australia and New Zealand and other small 
and homogeneous places do not in the least 
apply to our conglomerate population—a 
hundred nations hastily thrust under the 
protection and tutelage of one, and that one 
scarcely out of the experimental stage. 
However, whatever the brand, the thing 
itself is here, in no sense as yet a popular 
demand, with 92 per cent. of the women in- 
different or unwilling, but enough of a force 
to cause a very large number of thinking 
women to decide that the time has come to 


<> 
speak out, and offer a quiet but earnest pro- 
test against a movement which has in it 
elements of grave danger to our home life in 
this country. 

Some of the suffrage leaders take very 
radical positions, and in any movement the 
rank and file arrive some time at the thinking 
point where the leaders have been. We are 
told that “wifehood and motherhood are 
incidental relations.” This requires us to 
make a terribly sudden adjustment; we had 
supposed that in the present structure of 
civilized society these were fundamental 
relations. “Made in France,” this was. 
Again we hear that “the home is an out- 
worn institution.””’ This was made in Ger- 
many, even if it was said by an American 
law-maker during the present session of Con- 
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gress. And it is from Germany that our 
suffrage friends have brought the last and 
most intolerable book on home-demolition. 

All these things, working together, have 
produced the feeling and the protests which 
have held up the Uniform Divorce Law, so 
much needed, so ardently worked for. This 
law was framed in 1gor, and its passage by 
the States would do away with a national 
scandal, but when women object, and de- 
clare that divorce should be granted “for 
any cause whatever,” what is to be done? 
The provisions of the uniform law are very 
good, and every wrong that women suffer at 
a husband’s hands can be classified under 
them. : 
In the suffrage platform presented to the 
New York convention in 1911, one plank 
states emphatically that divorce laws made 
by men only “would necessarily discrim- 
inate against women.” This is a severe 
judgment to pass upon American men. The 
utterly just provisions of the uniform law 
were made by men alone. 

Another plank in this same platform urges 
the ballot for women in order that they 
““may adequately represent the home.” If 
a home is what it ought to be—and America 
is essentially a place of happy middle-class 
homes—this home is adequately repre- 
sented by the man who pays for it and who 
votes for those things which he thinks will 
benefit him and his. 

“Equal to men” is the new cry; the old 
witty toast ran, “‘Woman, once our supe- 
rior, now our equal.” As a matter of fact, 
we are neither superior nor inferior; merely 
different, not to be measured by the same 
standard of values. It is the carrying out 
by men and women of their differing and 
inalienable functions which makes any home 
a symmetrical thing. It is a return to very 
primitive life when men and women do the 
same tasks. We do those things for which 
we are best fitted by physical and mental 
powers. I prefer making bread to mowing 
the lawn; bathing the baby to stoking the 
furnace. I know how to mow a lawn and 
take care of a furnace, but it takes a great 
deal more out of me to do it than it does out 
of my husband, and the lawn looks gnawed, 
and the clinkers reduce the temperature. 
As for the bread and the baby in my hus- 
band’s kindly: but unskilled hands—well, 
the bread would never rise, and neither 
would the baby. Not for one moment does 
any woman admit that her husband can do 
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Mrs. Olto II. Neher of Los Angeles, California, who 

worked valiantly against the introduction of woman's 

suffrage into her home state, is still firmly opposed to 
the principles 
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at 
Mrs. Frances R. G. Gundry, shown above, represents 
the Anti-Suffrage enthusiasts in Cleveland, Ohio 


Known throughout the West as a delightful dramatic 

reader, Mrs. Frank H. Greer, of Guthrie, Oklahoma 

(lower picture), is not waiting for the ballot to enable 
her to do her share of work in the world 


her work, but she blandly assumes that she 
can dohis. Sex has nothing to do with this, 
say the suffragists. Sex happens to be the 
pivot upon which the whole question turns. 
It has fixed our place in the home and in the 
world, and no matter how far astray we go 
mentally from our right appreciation of 
this truth, sex will inexorably drive us back 
to wifehood and motherhood until the world 
ends. The home is our care. We may 
refuse children, and shrivel our souls and 
starve out that great love-force in a man 
which never expends itself save on his own 
child; we may turn home into one room of a 
boarding-house and live in public eating 
places, but homes and husbands and little 
children are going on in unbroken unity, and 
the women who see the most clearly are 
those who recognize that they are doing 
their full share of citizen work in building 


a home in which intelligently to keep safe 


men and children. The happiest husband 
of all is the one whose wife thinks of him 
as her biggest child. 

To keep safe these homes we must be 
awake to outside conditions, and use every 
opportunity, as non-partisans, to present 
and urge good civic causes. It must be 
known that we have nothing to gain but the 
goodofthewhole. A leading suffragist tells 
us “the highest good is the good of the in- 
dividual.” Not so fast, sister. We don’t 
want to go backward, and individualism as 
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the living germ of social progress perished 
before the light shed on it two thousand 
years ago. ‘The good of all” is the watch- 
word of today. 

If we are properly to defend our homes it 
might be well to say another word about 
down-trodden man. The laws in Massa- 
chusetts, New York, and several other 
states ruled by men, are so favorable to 
women that if the suffragists lose this petty 
political fight, as they will, a great field for 
their strenuous benevolence lies ahead in 
rescuing the men of these states from the 
injustice of the property laws which contain 
so many immunities and privileges for 
women, granted to them because they most 
need protection. In equal suffrage states, 
where financial equality takes the place of 
the generous care given by men in the more 
advanced states, six cases have occurred of 
suits for alimony brought by men against 
women. It is well to recall these things 
when we are considering the home ques- 
tion. 

The sufiragists are entering our schools 
and colleges and are urging these immature 
young girls, all inexperienced in real life, and 
frequently governed by women as ignorant 
of all great experiences as they themselves— 
young girls who have no comprehension of 
politics,—urging them to take a “life- 
stand” upon questions which few men de- 
cide for good and all at any such callow age, 
because even an immature man is quite 
likely to allow for the mental changes due to 
life’s teachings. It is truly, if somewhat 
slangily, a squab and broiler campaign, and 


when a nine-year-old girl, a little girl from . 


Tennessee, addresses a suffrage meeting, 
declares her views and says she is “glad 
Papa is a suffragist,” the judicious scoff or 
weep. It is better to rock the cradle than to 
rob it! 

The second point to be recalled is the 
intensely antagonistic attitude which is held 
toward men. There must be much of un- 
happiness, much of hysteria and nerve 
strain, to make women say such idiotic 
things, and they present symptoms which 
the medical man and the psychologist are 
quick to label. The whole movement has in 
it a tragic reminder of the Cave of Adullam, 
without David—his feminine counterpart 
not having yet arrived to lead these malcon- 
tents to victory. And after all, the only 
worth-while thing in the whole Adullam 
business was David. 


PROTO BY BRADLEY, XEW YORK 


Mrs. Arthur M. Dodge of New York was the founder 

* the New York State Association Opposed to Woman 

uffrage, and is now its president. She is also in- 

tensely interested in many lines of educational and 
philanthropic work 


This antagonism to men has become in 
some cases a severe denunciation of Ameri- 
can men—all men, just men! But are 
American men so bad after all? This ertire 
feminist movement has sprung from nations 
where women are not considered and cared 
for as they are here, and in its incipiency it 
was urged by Rousseau, whose treatment of 
woman, whose opinion of woman, does not 
qualify him to lead in her uplift. 

American men have made American 
‘women the most favored on the face of 
the earth to-day—too highly favored, say 
shrewd students of our social conditions. 
In the industrial world of women, which is 
less than one-seventh of the whole, a very 
large number receive more than a living 
wage. Not all the velvet shoes, the willow 
plumes, the silk petticoats, are “badges of 
shame.” The proportion who receive less 
than a living wage, who come in the class 
of the “slow starvation wage,” are being 
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Mrs. J. B. Lippincott, of Los Angeles, California, 

takes more pride in being the mother of two children 

and a true helpmate to her husband than in the high 
positions she holds in clubs and civic socielies 


everywhere investigated, and remedial legis- 
lation is being hastened by tyrant Man. 
This is perhaps a pity; he would make a 


better argument if he wouldn’t insist in side- 
stepping his réle. Woman in the industrial 
world is a recent factor. All the economic 
questions which her presence raises cannot 
be settled by a snap of the finger. Men are 
doing these things. The few American men 
who misuse women, and there are some, are 
not to be taken as representative of the 
whole. The ordinary American citizen is 
good to women and will gladly work for and 
with them; his natural instinct is to protect 
them, and a woman is safer witha hard-work- 
ing, grimy American laborer than with many 
arepresentative of our coming “‘leisure class.” 

If it is now time to arise and dismiss men 
from the stage of national affairs for incom- 
petence, sounding a masculine recall, it is 
because when they were little boys, little 
home-boys, they were educated amiss by 
women who were looking for something 
more spectacular to do than to instil 
the principles of decency and honor into 
some small, freckle-faced, tousle-headed lad. 

It is the fault of women if men are not to 
be trusted now, and the way to remedy it is 
not to hustle them aside and rush ourselves 
to the front, but to use every bit of our 
influence to better their present actions, with 
hands clean of all political pitch, and to make 
homes of such ethical and educational value 
in thecommunity that wifehood and mother- 
hood will not be regarded as incidental but 
as fundamental relations. 

Surely this is a great work worthy of all 
the thought and education the most en- 
lightened of women can bring to it. Influ- 
ence exerted in this way, and constantly 
working in the right direction, is sure to 
advance all mankind, not merely the indi- 
vidual. At the same time women need lose 
none of the prerogatives now enjoyed by 
them in this country. 


Concerning Some of the Anti-Suffrage Leaders 
By 
I. T. MARTIN 


HAT the women opposing suffrage are 
not the drones and parasites the suf- 
fragists love to call them, but ear- 

nest, thoughtful women, is shown by the 
following account. 

Mrs. Arthur M. Dodge was among the 
first group of women who met to take steps 


to forestall the work of the suffragists and 
keep the constitution of New York state 
free from woman suffrage. While Mrs. 
Dodge as president directs the course of 
the National Association Opposed to 
Woman Suffrage, she is also interested in 
day nurseries, and is president of the Na- 
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PROTO BY OTTO SARONY CO., NEW TORK Crry 


Although a rising young sculpiress in New York 

City, Miss Tona Lewis is opposed to the ballot in 

the hands of women, claiming that it means retro- 
gression 


tional Federation of Day Nurseries, first 
vice-president of the New York City Day 
Nursery Association, the Jewell Day Nur- 
sery being her pet charity. With such men 
as President Taft, Mrs. Dodge is among the 
honorary vice-presidents of the Legal Aid 
Society of New York, and is a member of 
the Public Education Association. 

Miss Mary S. Ames, of Boston, president 
of the Massachusetts Association and an 
executive officer of the National, is one of 
the vice-presidents of the Women’s Munic- 
ipal League of Boston, a manager of the 
Boston Home for Incurables, of the Wom- 
an’s Free Hospital in Brookline, of the 
Industrial School for Crippled and De- 
formed Children, and of Brooke House, 
a home for working-girls. 

Miss Alice Hill Chittenden is chairman 
of the legislative committee of the New 
York State Association Opposed to Woman 
Suffrage. She is interested in the Friendly 
House Settlement of Brooklyn, and is a 
member of the council of the Brooklyn 
parks and playgrounds committee. Last 
summer Governor Baldwin of Connecticut 
appointed her a member of the State In- 
dustrial Commission to investigate the con- 
dition of wage-earning women and minors 
in that state. 

Miss Margaret Doane Gardiner, of 
Albany, N. Y., a granddaughter of Bishop 
Doane, aside from her literary work is a 
member of the board of the Society for the 
Coéperation of Charities, of the Child’s Hos- 
pital of Albany, St. Margaret’s Baby Hos- 
pital, and the Consumers’ League. 

Mrs. Robert McVickar, of Mt. Vernon, 
is president of the New York State Con- 
sumers’ League, a member of the civic sec- 
tion of the Westchester Woman’s Club, a 
director of the District Nurses’ Association 
of Mt. Vernon, and was president of the 
Woman’s Patriotic Relief Association of 
Westchester during the Spanish war. At 
present she is a director of the Westchester 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, a director of the New York State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, and vice- 
chairman of the municipal playground 
committee. 

Mrs. Hugh F. Fox, of Plainfield, N. J., 
is president of the Monday Afternoon Club, 
and a member of the advisory committee 
of the Plainfield Charity Organization 
Society. 

Mrs. J. B. Lippincott, of Los Angeles, 
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women. 


Cal., is a member of the 
Kappa Alpha Theta Sorority 
and the founder of its alumnz 
scholarship. For two terms 
she was vice-president of the 
Friday Morning Club of Los 


Angeles. 


Mrs. William King Rogers, 
of Columbus, O., is an 
active worker in the Ohio As- 
sociation Opposed to Wom- 
an Suffrage, and has been 
the prime mover of the sym- 
phony concerts in Columbus. 

Miss Tona Lewis is a ris- 
ing young sculptress of New 
York City, who claims to see 
retrogression in the ballot for 
Mrs. Frank H. 
Greer, of Guthrie, Okla., 
wide awake to every public 
question and need, is a charm- 
» ing dramatic reader. Mrs. 
Otto H. Neher, of Los 
Angeles, Cal., is as firmly op- 
posed to woman suffrage to- 


6) day as when she worked 


against its introduction. 
Mrs. William Forse Scott, 
known from coast to coast for 
her work in the New York 
State Association Opposed 
to Woman Suffrage, knows wha t patriotism 
means, both her father and her husband 


#5 having fought throughout the Civil War. 


Mrs. Charles Denison, former president 
of the General Federation of Woman’s 
Clubs, and of Sorosis, is an ardent anti- 
suffragist, although the death of her hus- 
band has cast her lines in the business 
world. 
~ The anti-suffragists point to Kate Bar- 

§ nard, state commissioner of charities and 
corrections of Oklahoma, as a shining ex- 
ample of what woman can accomplish 
without the ballot. A few years ago, when 
she heard that the Oklahoma prisoners, 
then confined under contract in the Kansas 
State Penitentiary, were being inhumanely 
treated, she started a little investigation 
which she did not stop until Oklahoma 
had canceled its contract with Kansas 
and had taken its prisoners home. Miss 
% Barnard practically revolutionized the 
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A member of a wealthy and prominent family and 
well acquainted with the needs of women through 
her many charities, Miss Mary S. Ames, of Boston, 
is leading the fight against suffrage in her state as 
the president of the Massachusetts Association 


care of the insane in her state, and wrote 
the child labor plank in the state consti- 
tution. 

When the woman suffrage campaign 
was in progress in Oklahoma, a few years 
ago, Miss Barnard incurred the resent- 
ment of the suffragists because she was not 
one of them. Their president was placed 
in the field as candidate against her for 
the state commissionership, despite the 
record Miss Barnard had made. 
when _ the votes were counted, Miss Bar- 
nard came out with flying colors, run- 
ning second to the governor. 


But, 


ay 
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An 


Kingdom, Yet He Has Not Learned 


How to Clothe His Pedal 
Extremities 
We Americans are almost as unfortunate 
in our footgear as are the women of China. 


Yet we need not make our feet look like 
a summer squash or a slice of pie. 


By - 


WOODS HUTCHINSON, 
M.D. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY RODNEY 
THOMSON 


HY should man be the only shoe- 
wearing animal? Every other kind 
of bird and animal, biped, quad- 

ruped, or centipede, is able literally to 
stand on his own feet, without either pad or 
plate underneath him to protect him from 
contact with Mother Earth. Man, in more 
senses than one, is the tenderfoot of the 
animal kingdom; his feet are big enough to 
be tough, Heaven knows, but they are the 
pulpiest understandings on earth. 

What is the answer? There’s a reason, 
of course, and in this case there are two, both 
of which we have already stumbled upon, 
with our well-meaning, but unintelligent 
feet, as it were. One is the astonishing new- 
ness of the creatures, and the other is their 
preposterous bigness. If man really wishes 
to pick out one feature which beyond dispute 
or cavil distinguishes and marks him off 
from all the rest of the animal kingdom, it is 
that he has the biggest feet on earth in pro- 
portion to his size and weight—excepting a 
potato plant. There is no telling how much 
farther his head might have towered up 
toward the stars if he had not had so much 
of his height turned under him for feet. 

There is nothing more certain in the whole 
realm of paleontology, to say nothing of 
entomology and conchology, than that the 
foot of man.is the newest and greenest hind- 
paw on earth, because it was the last to come 
down to earth from above. Not from 
heaven, but from the tree tops. 
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Shoes and the 


Man is the Tenderfoot of the Animal 


mal kingdom 


Man, in more senses 
than one, is the ten- 
derfoot of the ani- 


The soles of our feet are soft and thin 
skinned and flexible, not because we floated 
upon angel wings in our previous existence, 
but because until day before yesterday, 
geologically speaking, they were not feet, 
but hands that were in constant use every 
day, clinging to branches, swinging from 
bough to bough, and with the assistance of 
our prehensile tail, sending us rioting upon 
our acrobatic way along the air lanes 
through the cool, green vistas of the high 
levels of the forest. That was the nearest 
to flying that the human race ever came 
until the Wright brothers came on the 
scene. They didn’t fly so far, of course, in 
those happy, Eocene days,—but they lived 
longer after they got started at it. At pres- 
ent rates of mortality the modern race of 
birdmen will soon be as extinct as the dodo 
and the Hesperornis. 

Is it any wonder that our commonest and 
most riotously exhilarating dream of the 
night watches is that of bounding in fifty- 
foot curves through the air, like a giant kan- 
garoo half supported by a balloon, only hit- 
ting the high places, and then only just long 
enough to bounce off again on our mad ca- 
reer? Or that when we come out into the 
crisp, champagne-like air of an October 
morning we fill our lungs, throw back our 
heads, stretch up our arms to invisible 
branches overhead and declare that we “feel 
as if we could fly”? ; 

But whatever we may prefer to believe 
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about such 
airy and un- 
essential 
matters, the 
solid, unes- 
capable and 
painfully 
substantial, 
practical fact 
remains that 
for some 
reason the 
foot of man is not, in 
high-brow language, 
“adjusted to its en- 
vironment,” or, in the 
crude vernacular,“ onto 
its job,” so completely 
as those of the other 
animals. In other 
words, it will not carry its owner so far, 
so safely, or so swiftly as is required, 
beyond the crudest and most primitive 
levels of existence, without assistance and 
some form of artificial protection. Here 
is where shoes and our troubles begin, and 
“Hinc illae lacrime!” (“Hence these 
corns!’’) 


They are not feet but 

hands, in constant use 

every day clinging to 
branches 


The Ideal Shoe Does Not Exist 


It must be clearly recognized at the very 
beginning that the shoe in all its forms is, 
first, a necessary evil, and second, in the 


very nature of it, a compromise. There 
never were, and, so far as we can see, there 
never will be, any circumstances, any envi- 
ronment, either natural or artificial, in which 
it will be safe and practicable for man to go 
barefoot. While, on the other hand, it is 
equally certain that there never was, and 
never will be, a perfect or ideal shoe. For 
everything that the foot gains in efficiency 
and in safety from boots or shoes it must pay 
a price, yes, a penalty, in lack of ventila- 
tion, in interference with expansion, and in 
risks of chafing and blistering. 

No shoe can possibly let in the air and 
keep out the water at one and the same 
time. No sole can be thick enough to turn 
thorns and resist flints, without at the same 
time being thick enough to cramp, and 
heavy enough to burden the foot. No upper 
can be close-textured enough to keep out the 
dust and mud, firm enough to hold its 
shape, and tough enough to turn thistles and 


splinters, without at the same time being 
hot enough to sweat the foot when going at 
any speed, and hard enough to interfere 
with its expansion, and to chafe it. 

With even the most skilful of medical 
advice and the most ingenious of shoemak- 
ing skill, we must take the best that we can 
get and be thankful for it. Though I 
hasten to say that that best is, ninety-nine 
times out of a hundred, quite good enough, 
as things go in this imperfect world, and 
that the heaviest and worst penalties which 
we pay for shoes, such as corns and bunions, 
are sacrifices upon the altar, not of our 
necessity, but of our vanity and hen- 
brainedness. 


Ashamed of Our Feet 


In fact, the root of half our troubles with 
the shoe problem is that we are ashamed of 
our feet, and instead of proudly exhibiting 
them to public view upon all occasions, as 
we do our hands and our faces, with most 
questionable intelligence and judgment, we 
hide them from sight in hard, shiny, black 
boxes whose shapes seem specially designed 
to conceal the fact that they have feet inside 
of them. 

Visitors to the ancient fortresses and dun- 
geons.of the Middle Ages are shown special 
torture cells, which are ingeniously con- 
structed of just such a fiendish size, or rather 
smallness, that the unfortunate prisoner 
confined in them can neither stand up 
straight nor lie down at full length in them. 
We lift eyebrows of horror at such cold- 
blooded and devilish cruelty nowadays, 
but we condemn every day of our lives our 
own luckless feet to exactly the same tor- 
ture and punishment, without a. single 
twinge of remorse or thought of mercy. 

Two questions, and only two, we ask 
about a shoe: First, “Is it pretty?” and 
second, “Will it goon?” We need forgive- 
ness for many things, Heaven knows, but for 
nothing more urgently than for the crimes 
committed against our own feet. One of 
these days, perhaps, a Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Feet may be organized 
and we may endow homes and hospitals for 
crippled and decayed pedal extremities 
which have seen better days. But at pres- 
ent we are much more keenly and gushingly 
interested in the imaginary sufferings of cats 
and dogs and guinea-pigs. 
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agree with Voltaire’s cynical epi- 
gram, “Speech was given to man 
to conceal his thoughts,” we cer- 
tainly should be driven to con- 
clude from an inspection of mod- 
ern footgear that the firm belief 
of the shoemaker is that shoes 
were given to man to conceal his 
feet. The cobbler is the real “di- 
vinity that shapes our ends,” and 
he evidently has not the slightest 
confidence in nature’s ability to 
decide wisely just what 


Is it any wonder that our common- 


length and breadth and = ¢s¢ dream is that of bounding in 


outline of pedal supports _fifty-foot curves through the air like 
a giant kangaroo? 


are required by the hu- 
man form divine, and so 
proceeds to remodel them upon lines of 
his own, regardless of poor Nature’s timid 
suggestions. If the feet do not fit the 
boots it is so much the worse for the feet. 

The only 
concession 
that he makes 
to Nature’s 
“foot-rule”’ is 
so to build his 
leather coffins 
that when 
they are on 
they are 
crammed just 
as full of feet 
as possible, al- 
though the 
feet aforesaid 
may be in 
about as good 
position for 
walking upon 
as sardines in a tin are for swimming. The 
main trouble with shoe salesmen is that they 
will insist upon putting their customers’ feet 
into shoes as if they were packing them for 
storage, or for shipment across equatorial 
Africa, instead of preparing them to do four 
miles an hour with comfort. Such a sub- 
lime disregard has the cobbler for such 
trivial considerations as locomotion that I 
should scarcely be surprised to see intro- 
duced ere long a beautiful, patent-leather, 
heart-shaped single shoe, to contain both 
feet, for wear with the hobble skirt. It 
would hardly be more crippling and not a 
-whit more irrational than some of the 


French-heeled cornucopia-toed atrocities 
already in the market, which are shaped like 
a banana trying to turn a back-somersault, 
or a radish in a fit. 

The first and most vitally important con- 
sideration about a shoe is its shape, and, 
“not to put too fine a point on it,” as Mr. 
Toots would say, its size. Indeed, the latter 
consideration is practically the most impor- 
tant, because even the most pig-headed and 
slavishly fashionable of shoe-shapers must 
make his torture boxes into some sort of a 
caricature of the feet they imprison. Even 
the most clumsily shaped shoe which gives 

the foot room to 


There never were, and so far as we expand when walk- 
can see there never will be any cir- 
cumstances and environment in h E ‘ill 
which it will be safe and prac- When at rest, wi 
ticable for man to go barefoot 


ing and to breathe 


give excellent ser- 
vice, even if not 
ornamental; while the most exquisitely 
fitted and most beautifully shaped shoe 
which is one-sixteenth of an inch too tight, 
or pinches the tiniest bit anywhere, spells 
misery in this life and perdition in the 
next. 

If I were to be limited to one single piece 
of advice in regard to shoes it would cer- 
tainly be in fiery letters six inches high, 
“FOR HEAVEN’S SAKE, HAVE ’EM 
BIG ENOUGH.” On this one command- 
ment hang all the law and the prophets of 
shoe buying. And the old whist rule should 
hold: “When in doubt play trumps”; 
trumps being the larger size. As one of 
our eminent sanitarians has declared that 
“Too much fresh air is just enough,” so in 
debating the choice of footwear 


we should 
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is just the right size.” 

Short of actually slipping about on the 
foot when you walk, you can hardly get a 
shoe too big. At all events you can depend 
upon it that you never will, gentle reader, 
with your highly developed esthetic tastes 
and delicate sense of proportion and your 
robust and sturdy vanity. I once knew a 
man who wore shoes a 
little too big for him, but 
he’s dead now, and all 
the women that ever 
wore such shoes died 
long before I was 
born—at least I 
have never met 
any of them. 


The Rule of Shoe- 
Fitting 


Practically,the Two questions only we ask 
rule of shoe-fit- about a shoe: ‘Is it pretty?” 


ting is very sim- and ‘‘ Will it go on?” 
ple: have your 

shoe just about what you think a comfort- 
able fit, and then three-quarters of an inch 
longer and half an inch wider, and all the 
corn doctors in your neighborhood will 
starve to death. 

You are the one to blame for your corns 
and bunions and flat feet, not your shoe- 
maker or shoe dealer. He’s only selling 
you the kind of footwear you insist on 
having. He knows full well that pride feels 
no pain and that you will suffer the tortures 
of the damned in stoic silence if your foot 
only “looks pretty,” while ‘you. will return 
to upbraid him and make his life a burden if 
he sells you a shoe that looks clumsy or big, 
no matter how comfortable it may be. The 
one unpardonable sin in the shoe business is 
to sell a customer a shoe one-quarter of a 
size bigger than he could possibly have 
jammed his foot into. 

In spite of all the gallons of printers’ ink 
and bushels of heated breath which have 
been wasted debating the problem, the 
question of the proper shape of a shoe is 
almost equally simple and easy of decision. 
One of the earliest and shrewdest of the now 
famous Lincoln stories concerns an esthetic 
question which was referred to him for 
decision. A dispute had arisen and waxed 
hot around the rusty stove of the hotel 
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lobby, over the proper proportions of the 
human figure, particularly in regard to the 
length of the legs in comparison to the total 
height. Neither of the dis- 
putants would give in and, 
the lanky young leader of 
the county bar happening 
along, the question was re- 
ferred to him for 
decision. He 
chewed medita- 
tively upon his 
toothpick for a 
few minutes and 
then drawled, 
with a suspicious 
twinkle in the 
corner of his eye: 
“Well, I know mighty 
little about art, but I 
should think that a man’s 
legs ought to belong enough 
to reach from his body to the ground.” 

Substantially the same illuminating prin- 
ciple will apply to the size and shape of a 
shoe. It should be just the shape and size 
of the foot that it is to contain, and in the 
language of the day, “and then some.” 
“Some” being substantially half an inch 
leeway all round, lengthwise, crosswise and 
up and down. If shoe builders, instead of 
endeavoring to improve upon nature and to 
invest our foot sheath with artistic merit 
from their point of view, would have simply 
planted before them on a large sheet of pure- 
white paper, at least a yard square, the 
gifted understandings which they were pre- 
paring to fit, and with a thick lead pencil or 
piece of charcoal reverently and faithfully 
traced their precise and accurate outline, 
bulges, bumbles arid all, naught extenuating 
and naught setting down in malice. Then 
with a pair of dividers draw another line 
precisely parallel with and half an inch out- 
side of the first, and made that the last upon 
which they constructed their shoes, what 
countless sufferings and oceans of profanity 
might have been avoided! 

This sounds simple, but as a matter of 
fact there are few things that we know less 
about than the actual shape of the human 
foot. Most of us have not seen a bare foot 
in twenty or thirty years’ time, excepting 
our own, and about the last thing that a 
shoemaker would dream of doing is to really 


look at—that is, strip and study carefully 
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—the foot that he is to shoe. His attitude 
toward feet appears to be that of Sidney 
Smith toward book reviewing. He gravely 
advised a young editor who came to him for 
advice on this important 
subject: “ Never read the 
book you are going to re- 
view. It might prejudice 
you in its favor.” 
Like most horrors, 
when once we have nerved 
ourselves to face them 
bravely and squarely, our 
feet are really not so bad 
as we imagine, or might 
have expected from the 
treatment which we have 
given them. They are still 


a pretty respect- 
able, useful and 
efficient pair Of contain both feet for wear 
underpinnings, with the hobble skirt 
constructed upon 

long, sloping, rather graceful lines. In 
spite of all that has been said in regard to 
their imperfect adjustment to locomotion 
upon the earth in the erect position, they are 
anything but lower ends to be ashamed of, 
and if once provided with a sole they can 
outrun, outlast, outswim, and of recent 
years outfly, any pad, paw, hoof or claw that 
lives. They consist of a combination of 
two arches, one 

long and sloping, 

extending length- 

wise from the heel 

to the bail of the 

foot, the other 

short and high, 

running crosswise 

from the outer 

side of the sole 

where it touches 

the ground over 

and up to the 

instep. Upon these 

two elastic, yield- 

ing, swinging 

curves the human 

body rocks and 

balances and 

bounds along, 

riding as if: on 

cushion springs. 


these spring arches, but this is caused by 


weakness of muscles in the calf region and 
has little to do with shoe shape. 

But the point to which we are fatally 
blind when we go to buy a shoe, 
and which we never seem clearly 
to get into our heads, is that the 
only way in which these combina- 
tion springs can impart any elas- 
ticity to the gait is, like all other 
springs, by “giving”; that is, by 
expanding when the weight of the 
body is thrown upon them. The 
vital defect of most bad shoes is 
that they fail to allow for ex- 
pansion. Whatever we may 
be in politics we are never im- 
perialists or expansionists when 
we go a-shoe-buying. 

This simple rule of “foot shaped”’ would 
relieve us from not only such fashionable 
monstrosities as toothpick toes and French 
heels, but also from many of the crimes com- 
mitted in the name of reform, such as square 
toes, straight inner edges and blubber bags 
shaped like thumbless mittens filled with 
mush, which are sold at seven dollars a pair 
and labeled “rational.” I grieve to say 
that many of the so-called hygienic and 
reformed shoes are as gross a libel on the 
human foot divine and as ill fitting and 
absurd as the fashionable models shown 

in plate-glass 
windows. 
Square-toed 
shoes are about as 
rational and com- 
fortable as square- 
toed theology, and 
the idea that the 
human foot, when 
properly fitted 
with a shoe, must 
look like a summer 
squash or a slice 
of pie, has done 
more to hinder the 
reform of foot- 
wear than any 
other single in- 
fluence. As any 
artist will tell you, 
the human foot, 
instead of being a 


“Flat-foot” means the break- Tie cobbler is the real “divinity that fright, is one of 


ing down or weakening of one of 


shapes our ends” 


the most beauti- 
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ful, graceful and elastic structures upon 
earth; but you never would dream it to 
look at the so-called “rational” and “foot- 
shape” ferryboats which one sees ex- 
hibited in “advanced” shop windows. 

The toe of the 
ideal, that is of the 
comfortable and effi- 
cient shoe, should 
not be square, or 
even broad, but 
pointed, not like a 
toothpick or a Spen- 
cerian pen, but 
pointed, neverthe- 
less, and tapering 
from both sides, 
though most of the 
slope should come 
on the outer. This 
for two reasons. 
First, that this is 
the actual shape of the naked foot, which, 
roughly speaking, is that of half a kite with 
the tail pointing backward. Second (which 
really explains this shape), that when we 
step off in walking or running, we never do 
so straight forward, that is to say, right 
over the end of the center of the foot, but 
always either “toe in” or “toe out.” 

I have taken some pains to make careful 
observation for several years, both of the 
feet of barefoot savages and of boys 
and girls who have 
never yet worn 
shoes, and of the 
marble feet of the 
Greek masterpieces, 
the classic sculp- 
tures of antiquity, 
who wore sandals consisting simply 
of a sole and a network of thongs. 
In more than nine-tenths of all 
these the great toe, instead of run- 
ning forward in a straight line 
with the inner border of the foot 
—as so-called “anatomical” a 
health-model shoes are built— 
slopes distinctly and even rapidly 
outward. 

And if you will study carefully 
the actual movements of your own 
feet in running or 
walking you will 
readily see the 
reason for this, in 


About the last thing ‘that a shoemaker would dream 
of doing is to really look at—that is, to strip and 
study carefully—the foot that he is to shoe 


For winter wear, where there is intense cold and much 
snow, fell, fur and woolen stuffs play a useful role 


the fact that you practically never “push 
off” from the middle of your foot, but 
always from either the ball of the great toe, 
or a point on the outer side of the foot nearly 
opposite the end of the little toe. Here and 
on the heel are pre- 
cisely the points 
where corns spring 
in greatest profu- 
- sion, and where the 
- sole of the shoe first 
wears through. The 
toe of the shoe 
should, therefore, be 
“+ pointed at such an 
*. angle on each side 
as will enable you 
to push off easily 
and squarely from 
both of these points, 
without any surplus 
material, such as the 
corners of a square or broad-toed sole to 
get in your way in the turn-over. So that 
it is quite possible to have a perfectly sen- 
_ shoe which is of a reasonably graceful 
sha 
If we would only once accustom our eyes 
to the real shape of the human foot, as dis- 
played in a properly fitting shoe, we would 
soon come to admire it immensely, both for 
its own intrinsic artistic merits and also 
from our inevitable tendency to regard as 
‘‘handsome is’’ 
whatever ‘‘hand- 
some does.” 


Shoe Materials 


The question of 
the material out of 
which shoes should 
be made is not of 
vital importance. 
First, because any 
kind of material 
that can be made 
into shoe shape and 
is reasonably tough 
will make a good 
shoe, if it is only 
the right shape; 
and second, because 
by sheer luck and 
awkwardness, by 
method 
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cally known as “trial and error,” of do- 
ing a thing the wrong way ninety-nine 
times in order to stumble on to the right 
way on the hundredth attempt we have 
already managed to 
hit upon one of the 
best all-round ma- 
terials for the pur- 
pose that is any- 
where yet available. 
For shoemaking 
purposes there is lit- 
erally “nothing like 
leather.” It is tough, 
flexible, porous, with 
a reasonable arnount 
of water-proofness, 
ee If I were to be limited t ingl 
with amod- , were to be limi 0 one single 
tece of advice i rd to shoes i 
of ventila- six inches high,“For Heaven's sake 
tion. It has have 'em big enough!” 
certain mi- 
nor defects, of course. It stiffens after it 
has been wet and dried, it retains both heat 
and perspiration to an undesirable degree, 
it smells abominably, and it never can be 
made or kept sterile, or even reasonably 
clean, by any method of washing, boiling, 
or heating. Yet with all of its faults we are 
compelled to love it still. 

For soles leather really is the only thing 
admissible. Wood is 
too rigid, rubber too 
hot and sweating. 
The business of the 
sole is to protect the 
foot from inequali- 
ties and punctiform 
projections of the 
surface on which we 
walk, though you 
would never guess it 
to look at some of 
the notepaper-like 
rose leaves which 
cover the lower sur- 
face of my lady’s 
slipper. Soles, there- 
fore, should be thick, 
incredible as this 
may appear; as 
thick, in fact, as is 


them of the density of a fence board, 
but they should never fall below a min- 
imum of half an inch, except for indoor 
wear or decorative purposes. 

For uppers half a 
dozen different sub- 
stances may be util- 
ized, according to 
taste and the special 
purpose for which 
the shoes in- 
tended. For indoor 
wear and dress ef- 
fects, silks, velvets 
and delicate kids 
are pretty and sen- 
sible, though they 
are little short of 
ridiculous out-of-doors, For summer 
wear, canvas, linen, crash and soft porous 
cloth are desirable. For winter wear, both 
indoors and out, especially where there is 
intense cold and much snow, felt, fur and 
woolen stuffs play a useful role. When all 
is said and done, however, you will find, 
practically seven times out of ten, that for 
outdoor wear you will come back to the one 
and old only reliable, leather. It is more 
elastic than canvas, wears longer and keeps 
its shape better than silk, cotton or wool, is 
nearly as warm as 
felt and practically 
as waterproof as rub- 
ber, for the latter 
invariably cracks 
sooner or later. 
Leather should 
never, of course, be 
varnished, as in the 
so-called ‘‘patent 
leather,’’ for this 
destroys one of its 
most valuable qual- 
ities, its porousness. 

One of the best 
forms of leather for 
shoe purposes is 
buckskin, which is 
almost as soft and 
porous as woolen 
cloth or felt and 
wears literally “like 


“Weil,” said Lincoln, “I know jleather.’’ Its disad- 


consistent with easy flexibility at mighty little about art, but I should vantages are that it 


the instep and the toe. There is 
no merit, of course, in having 


think that a man's legs ought to be. 4 ot 
long enough to reach from his body 8 Quite expensive 
to the ground” and is not in the 
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least waterproof, though this latter de- 
fect is offset in a considerable measure by 
the fact that even when it is wet through it 
will not chill you, because it still remains 
porous and, consequently, feels warm. 

Rubber as a material for shoes should be 
mentioned only to be condemned. It is 
hideously impervious to both perspiration 
and air, so that the luckless foot incased in 
rubber is soon sweltering in a steam bath of 
its own perspiration, and the moment you 
stop walking the cold strikes right through 
the rubber and your feet are just as wet and 
chilly as if you had been wading in the 
puddles in your stocking-feet. It does not 
make the slightest difference where the wet 
inside your shoe comes from, it will chill you 
just the same. 


Overshoes 


The use of rubber in the form of overshoes 
should be limited to the lowest possible 
minimum, and such rubbers as are worn 
should be of the so-called sandal variety, 


with the tops rising not to exceed an inch 
above the sole all around, although, of course, 
in snow, felt may fill in the remainder of the 
gap. For women, the lightest of sandals, 
covering simply the sole and the tip of the 
toe to keep the damp from striking through 
the sole of the shoe, are sufficient. The 
worst and most abominable chafings and 
blisterings and the severest headaches, 
come from walking rapidly in rubbers with 
your feet stewing in your own perspiration 
and the vile emanations of your leather 
shoes. 

If your shoes are of some fairly porous 
leather, such as good grained calf, vici, or 
buckskin, there is little danger of your feet 
chilling, or of your catching cold, if you 
only keep walking and change them or get 
near the fire as soon as you come indoors. 

The best place to wear a chest protector 
is on the soles of your feet, and if you keep 
a good supply of healthy blood circulat- 
ing through them you need have little 
fear of catching cold from even the wettest 
of wet feet. 


Such fashionable monstrosities as toothpick toes and French 
heels, also the crimes committed in the name of reform, such as 
square toes and straight inner edges 


Dr. Hutchinson 
has more to say concerning Feet, 
especially with reference to Flat-Foot 


and other ailments, 


and will say it in the August number 


in a highly interesting and 


helpful manner: 
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Ordeals of the 
Middle-aged 
Woman 


The time when a woman 
feels that she no longer at- 
tracts the masculine eye— 
even that of her husband— 
is the theme of this intimate 
study of a woman’s life 


He would 
exclaim 

with ad- 
miration at the 
fair vision she 
made as she came 
toward him 


By 
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ion; but furniture fifty years old is 
an atrocity, and so are people when 
they get near that age.” 

Surely the woman who approaches mid- 
dle life in this spirit is on the verge of “a 


“ AM nearing the dullest place in my 
life,” said a matron, sadly. “I feel like 
furniture of the Victorian period. I 

have some of that and I hate it. Old furni- 

ture,—a veritable antique,—is a treasure, 
while a new piece is up-to-date and in fash- 


dangerous age.” 

Karin Michaelis says: “I do not fear old 
age; only the hard ascent to it has terrors 
forme. The day, the hour, when we realize 
that something has gone from our lives; 
when the cry of our heart provokes laughter 
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92 Ordeals of the Middle-Aged Woman 


in others! To all of us women comes a time 
in life when we believe we can conquer or 
deceive time. But soon we learn how un- 
equal is the struggle. We all come to it 
in the end. Then we grow anxious. Yet 
never a word of our secret terror do we 
whisper aloud. We keep silence or we lie. 
Sometimes from pride, sometimes from 
shame.” 

Certainly the author of “The Dangerous 
Age” knows how to lay her finger on the 
weak spot in the lives of sonie women. 

I say “some women” advisedly, for all 
women do not feel this so keenly and bitterly 
as did the heroine quoted above. The trag- 
edy of the situation is that the woman who 
dreads the disadvantages of the middle-age 
period hastens, by her dread, the ills she 
would shun. 

For while one watches the clock, one sees 
the hands move surely, though slowly. The 
best way to forget that they are moving is to 
look at something else. 

I spoke to a man the other day of the vicis- 
situdes of the middle-aged woman and he 
smiled kindly, yet with a surprised look in 
his eyes. “Is it true, do you think, that 
women fear so much the approach of the 
period when nobody will consider them 
young?” he asked. “Why, we men don’t 
mind.” 

His wife spoke up eagerly: ‘* No, of course 
you don’t mind! Why should you? You 
at forty-five are better looking than you 
ever were before. You talk better than 
when you were thirty, you laugh as gayly, 
you walk as rapidly and lightly, you dance 
as gracefully. At Mrs. Blank’s reception last 
week no fewer than three young girls told 
me how much they enjoyed dancing with 
you. I am three years younger than you, 
but did you see any young man asking me to 
dance—me, with my figure?”’ 

I looked at her compassionately. The 
husband only laughed good-naturedly. “J 
think you are just as nice as ever—in fact 
nicer,” he said soothingly. 

“Perhaps you do!” she returned with a 
bitter tone in her voice, ‘‘and there is more 
of me to be nice than there was twenty 
years ago.” 

She made a sorry attempt at a laugh, but 
it was evident that in her mental attitude 
existed all the tragedy I have referred to. 
For she had been a beauty, fair, petite, 
dainty. Now she wears a corset that makes 
her look held in and uncomfortable. You 
know the look that I mean—that makes 


you think what a relief she will experience 
when she takes off the stiff thing at night. 
One can almost hear her say with a long sigh 
—“Oh, how good it feels to get that off!” 
Perhaps my imagination is painfully vivid, 
so I beg that this realistic touch may be 
pardoned by my readers, but one cannot view 
that evidence of a constant struggle between 
nature and the corsetiére without pitying 
the human battleground. Yet the “too, too 
solid flesh” does not “melt,’’ and if it did 
the round face would be even more lined 
than it is now. For the fact that this 
woman is fleshy has not prevented the tell- 
tale wrinkles from forming about her eyes 
and mouth. Many of them are wrinkles 
of anxiety. It is as if the eyes had been 
strained through anxious peering ahead in 
dread of the approaching period, and the 
mouth set in tense lines to keep the owner 
from betraying a fear of what is drawing 
near. 

It is all so pitiful and so tragic! Men 
may scoff as they will. The years do not 
bring to them and take from them what 
they give to and what they steal from 
women. 

That is one reason wliy some men have 
so little patience with the many methods 
women use to appear young. 

“Tf my husband would let me, and I had 
the money to spare, I would have a facial 
massage as often as I could make time for 
it,” declared one wife to a friend. 

But her husband standing by exclaimed 
harshly: “Nonsense! Do be satisfied with 
your looks as the Almighty made them!” 

He forgot, evidently, that years ago when 
he waited at the foot of the stairs for his 
young wife to accompany him to some func- 
tion, he would exclaim with admiration at 
the fair vision she made as she came toward 
him. Now when he has to wait he scarcely 
glances at the pale and wearied face and his 
only exclamation of greeting is, ‘ Well, are 
you ready at last!” 

Yet, let me call attention once more to 
this fact—the husband is as good looking 
as ever. 

Of course all men do not keep their looks 
into and past middle age. Some get fat, 
some red-faced. But the temperate, well- 
groomed, healthy man who is not better- 
looking at forty-five than he was at twenty- 
five is the exception, not the rule. Some 
men coarsen, to be sure, but it is because 
they live coarse lives. The average man in 
middle life is handsomer than in youth. 
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He thinks of that youth as a time when 
he was callow and “green in judgment,” 
before he had arrived 
at his present prime, 
physically intel- 
lectually. 
And woman— how 
does she think of the 
time when she 
was young? 
She may not ac- 
knowledge it, 
but does she 
not sigh sadly 
when she re- 
members her 


Drawn by W. D. Stevens 


girlhood? “Youth!” she exclaims. “There’s 


nothing else like it in the whole world. Ah, 
if we had only known that when we were 
young!” 

| know I am about to make a statement 
with which many women will disagree hotly 
when I say that one reason—and one of the 
strongest—why women dread losing their 
youth is because with it they will lose, they 
think, a certain kind of admiration that they 


If you have a daughter 
in whose clothes you are 
interested, keep up an 
interest in your own 
also. Insist on dressing 
as well as, even betler 
than, your daughter 
love. For they do love it, deny it as they 
may. Even the puritanical matron would 
experience a thrill of concealed joy if she 
were to overhear some man speak of her 
figure as “perfect,” her complexion as 
“glowing,” her hair as “‘glorious.”’ 

We all enjoy being admired for qualities 
which we do not possess. One may not 
appreciate this, but it is a fact which obser- 
vation will prove. The woman who never 
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had a good voice thrills with joy at being 
termed ‘‘a fine singer’; the woman who is 
too stout rejoices when her figure is called 
“excellent’’; the woman with small and 
unlovely eyes is happy when told that her 
eyes are “wonderfully expressive.” Per- 
haps that is one reason why, as youthful 
beauty fades, a woman longs more than ever 
to be considered personally attractive. 

I am not blaming her; we are all like 
that. The prettier a woman’s face has been, 
the more she dreads becoming plain. There 
are compensations for all deprivations, and 
the compensation for never having had 
beauty is that we are immune from fear of 
losing it. 

Nevertheless, I believe that the remedy 
for the unhappiness that comes when youth 
is past lies with the woman herself. While 
she may enjoy admiration of her good looks 
she is foolish if she does not provide herself 
with something else with which to win 
friends. Moreover, she too often makes 
the great mistake of waiting until these same 
good looks have disappeared before she 
exerts herself to retain them. Then it is 
too late. 

“It is such a nuisance to take certain 
exercises each day!”’ sighed one woman who 
was already too stout. So instead she re- 
sorted to drugs and lost flesh, and, with it, 
good looks and complexion. She may have 
taken ten pounds from her figure, but she 
added as many years to her face. No, one 
should not wait until too late to begin, and 
when one does begin, she should act like 
a rational being, not like a vanity-driven 
fanatic. 

But this is not a talk from the standpoint 
of a connoisseur in the various beauty- 
preserving arts. I leave all that to those 
who are experts on the subject. The rem- 
edy, or preventive, I recommend is the men- 
tal attitude which leads to a refusal to allow 
oneself to become what is known as “a 
back number,” or to be “laid on the shelf.” 

Women who have sons and daughters 
should heed this warning especially, for in 
their desire to promote the comfort of their 
children they neglect their own health of 
body and mind—especially the latter. If, 
therefore, you have children—nay, because 
you have children—make the best of your 
life, for their sakes as well as for your own. 
If you have a daughter in whose clothes you 
are interested, keep up an interest in your 
own also. Insist on dressing as well as, 
even better than, your daughter. She has 


Ordeals of the Middle-Aged Woman 


youth to help her look well; you are no 
longer a fresh and pretty girl. She wishes 
to go into society; you must go whether you 
really wish to or not. She wants to keep up 
with the topics of the day; you should want 
to even more. Refuse to fall behind the 
young people in dress, pleasure or menial 
activity. Ido not urge any matron to dress 
like a young girl, but I do urge her to dress 
like a bright, good-looking, interesting 
woman. Believe yourself to be all that and 
live up to the part. When a lecture or fine 
music attracts your attention, do not say 
with a little sigh of renunciation, “‘ The chil- 
dren must hear that,” but ‘‘The children 
and I will go,” or, if either must renounce 
this delight, let it be the son or daughter. 

Does this sound cold-blooded, hard- 
hearted and self-seeking? It is not. I re- 
gard children as the greatest blessings God 
ever gave to’ woman—the reward of her 
womanhood. And just because they are 
all this I hold that a woman owes a duty to 
them that is just as great as caring for their 
physical needs and morals—in fact that 
helps her care for these last—the duty of 
providing them with a mother who shall be 
their comrade, their friend, their confi- 
dante, who shall keep pace with them in 
their enjoyments and enthusiasms. The 
mother who does this will forget to grow old. 
She may miss at times the look of admira- 
tion in the eyes of the men whom she does 
not really know, but she will see in the eyes 
of the men who know her, and who are well 
worth while, something that amounts to 
more than admiration of a pretty face or 
good figure—a liking, a warm sympathy, 
a genuine appreciation of all that is fine and 
noble in womanhood. 

If one has no children—what then? 
Why, apply the same principle to keep in 
step with husband, friends and acquaint- 
ances. They will love you the better for it 
and you will always remain interesting. 

But what about the middle age that one 
dreads? you ask. What about the gray 
hairs, and the wrinkles, and the loss of 
youth? Do they not all mean regrets? 

Ah, yes, of a sort. Yet here again, 
there are compensations. To some of us 
the moonlight is restful after the glare of the 
sunlight. While many of us admire the 
beauty and sparkle of vouth, we turn for 
genuine comfort to the woman who has 
lived long enough to know and to under- 
stand, and who, because she does under- 
stand, never wearies us. 
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By 


Professor of Physical Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity 


HILE much is 
\ \) yet to be learn- 
ed with refer- 
ence to all of the sources 
of the contagion in infantile paralysis (an- 
terior poliomyelitis), it is now believed that 
the germs may be conveyed by some of the 
domestic animals. We are coming to realize 
what a dirty and deadly enemy of mankind 
the house fly is, although it has long been 
considered quite harmless, and only a bit 
disagreeable and annoying. Millions of 
bacteria have been found on the innocent- 
appearing feet of a single common fly. 

It is now believed that the fly is responsi- 
ble for many cases of typhoid fever, tuber- 
culosis, infantile paralysis and other serious 
communicable diseases, and that germs of 
infantile paralysis may live for forty-eight 
hours, at least, in the body of the fly. 


The Villain of Many a Tragedy 


The Fly and Infantile Paraly 


THOMAS D. WOOD, M.D. WY / 


A common 
house fly 
magnified so 
you can see 
how he really 
looks 


From a model in the Milwau- 
4 kee, Wis., Public Museum 


We believe also that these germs may live 
for several days in the dust, and more espe- 
cially in the floor dirt, of a room in a house 
in which there is a case of this disease. It 
is important that the highest degree of clean- 
liness should be maintained, especially in a 
building in which the disease has broken 
out. The house should be most carefully 
kept clean, not by dry sweeping, which 
scatters the dust and germs through the air 
for people to breathe, but by mopping or 
by use of oiled dust rags, or by vacuum 
cleaning where possible. This collected dirt 
should be burned and the moist cloths 
thoroughly disinfected. 

The latest lessons we are learning about 
infantile paralysis and other diseases point 
many morals with reference to the impor- 
tance—for the prevention of the disease—of 
the highest standards of cleanliness and 
sanitation in the construction, equipment 
and keeping of the house. 


“Swat the Fly” Still a Popular Slogan 


UPPOSE a fly were as big as a sparrow, 

and the filth which it carried on its hairy 
body and legs were plainly visible to the 
naked eye. Would you drink milk from a 
pitcher into which a fly of that size had 
fallen? Itis only because the fly is so tiny 
that its dangerous character as a carrier of 
disease germs is not apparent. The germs 
are there, whether one can see them or not 


—germs and filth from every place where 
decaying animal or vegetable matter can be 
found, for it is on such material the fly feeds 
by preference. 

Epidemics have been traced to flies which 
carried germs from unprotected cesspools 
to the milk-cans of an otherwise clean dairy. 
The germs carried by a single fly are suffi- 
cient in number to infect whole families. 
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On one fly as many as 6,600,000 disease- 
causing bacteria have been found, and in a 
recent experiment the average number of 
germs found on the bodies of each of 414 
flies was 1,250,000. These germs were 
counted by dropping each fly into a bottle 
of perfectly sterilized water, after which the 
water was subjected to microscopic examin- 
ation. The germs found in the water repre- 
sented the number of germs that would be 
found in a milk pitcher after a fly had strug- 
gled in it for a moment or two. 

Every female fly is the possible progenitor 
of billions of flies during a single summer, 
but only about 8,000,000 of these usually 
survive to become carriers of disease. 


The Fly Can Be Eradicated 


It is not difficult, only troublesome, to get 
flies out of a house, even after several gener- 
ations have developed since the beginning of 
the season. And you can keep them out. 
Twenty drops of carbolic acid poured on a 
hot shovel in a tightly-closed room will give 
off fumes that will kill all the flies in the 
room. Sticky fly-paper and poisons are 
useful, but the most effective way of getting 
flies out of a house is to kill them, one by 
one, with ‘“swatters,”” made of wire screen 
on the end of a stick. 

“Swat the fly” was the slogan of impor- 
tant campaigns carried on in a dozen Ameri- 
can cities last summer and is again the bat- 
tle cry of a larger and more elaborately 
planned warfare this summer. The crys- 
tallized experience of last year shows that 
while swatting is effective in houses, it is not 
a solution of the problem of ridding commu- 
nities of flies. But these campaigns have 
been of great value along educational lines. 
The crusade in Washington, D. C., attracts 
special attention because it is in the nation’s 
capital and it has the sanction and support 
of the health department. 

A contest with prizes for the largest num- 
bers of flies killed was conducted last summer 
by one of the leading evening newspapers. 
The health department was able, by closely 
observing the progress of this contest, to 
locate “fly centers,’ or localities where 
unsanitary conditions provided breeding 
places for flies. Many of these places 
have been wiped out, and all of them will 
go. School teachers taught their pupils to 
regard the fly as the greatest menace to 
health. Settlement workers took up the 
fight, taught lessons of cleanliness and car- 


ried into the alleys warnings emphasized |»y 
striking pictures on cards. Commenda- 
tions of the crusade came from pulpits and, 
while all Washington was swatting the ily 
with the mistaken idea that the pest could 
be wiped out by that means, a great awaken- 
ing was going on and the foundation being 
laid for complete victory in the future. 

The 1912 campaign in Washington 
opened informally in February when the 
same newspaper which conducted the con- 
test urged everybody to search for half 
dormant flies. It was pointed out that one 
female fly killed before the egg-laying season 
began would be worth several millions 
swatted lateron. The possibility of heading 
off millions of flies by a single stroke oj a 
swatter or a blow from a folded newspaper 
appealed to the Washingtonian, and he went 
to work. 

Then, to prepare for the big fight a week 
of city cleaning was planned. The District 


Commissioners gave the aid of all the ma- | 


chinery of the District government; the Y. 
M. C. A., the W. C. T. U., the public schools 
and in fact everybody in Washington went 
to work cleaning up. The District con- 
tractor could not handle the dirt and. rub- 
bish unassisted but a Citizens’ Central 
Committee saw that he had help. Then 
the fly fight began and will be waged all 
summer along broader lines than those of 
the first campaign. 

Once a house is clear of flies, screens will 
keep them out. A mixture of carbolic acid 
and kerosene swabbed over a screen door 
will drive away the flies that usually con- 
gregate there waiting for some one to open 
it and let them in. If the garbage can is 
equipped with such a fly trap as can be 
bought in most house furnishing shops, the 
flies will gather there, for the most part, 
and be caught before they can enter the 
house. Then, if food is kept screened and 
everything that goes into anyone’s mouth, 
spoons, tumblers and baby’s nursing-bottles 
are scalded after a fly has walked on them, 
there will be little danger of infection. 

The really important thing is to teach 
children that a fly is just as dangerous as a 
rattlesnake—even more so, for it leaves a 
poisoned trail wherever it walks. 

The test of the good housekeeper used to 
be the flyless house. Later it was the 
amount of fresh air and sunshine she let in. 
Now it is the combination of both—a task 
more difficult than that which grandmother 
faced, but not impossible. 
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The articles in this department, one and all, are 
from the pen of Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, formerly Chief 
of the Bureau of Chemistry, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, who writes for this magazine 
exclusively. 

Dr. Wiley cordially welcomes questions from our 
readers, concerning the many phases of the great prob- 
lem of Pure Food, and its corollaries of sanitation 
and health. Persons seeking personal replies should 
send postage. Address 
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Director of the Good of Food, 
1200 Woodward Building, Washington, B.C. 


DR. HARVEY W. WILEY, 


Sanitation and Hi 


Ice Cream and Iced Drinks 


Make Sure that They Do Not Contain Poisonous Dyes, Ptomaine 
Possibilities or the Germs of Deadly Diseases 


of iced foods and drinks, one 

element of danger is common to 
all of them. When the external tempera- 
tures are high, radiation from the body is 
retarded and a feeling of discomfort, due to 
temperature, is experienced. It may be 
that the actual temperature of the body is 
not increased, because this can come about 
only as the result of disease, but all the 
avenues of disposing of the excess of temper- 
ature are called into active service. Chief 
among these are the pores of the skin, from 
which large quantities of perspiration pass, 
and this, on evaporation, produces a cooling 
effect, due to the fact that when water 
passes from a liquid to a gaseous state it 
absorbs a large quantity of heat. This heat 
comes from the body, and thus the tempera- 
ture of the body is kept uniform, although 
the external temperatures vary greatly and 
may be very high. 


Wier iced considering the character 


CAF API CARES 


The sudden chilling of the esophagus and 
walls of the stomach cannot be looked upon 
with indifference. The digestion of large 
quantities of an iced food or beverage is 
attended with more or less danger, due to 
the cause mentioned. The sudden chilling 
of the walls of the stomach closes the excre- 
tory pores, stops the flow of pepsin, and 
favors the condition of acute indigestion. 
A rhymed reminder of this effect may not 
come amiss: 


Full many a man, both young and old, 
Has gone to his sarcophagus, 

By pouring water, icy cold, 
Adown his hot esophagus. 


A General Precaution 


To all persons, young and old, who wish to 
eat ices or drink iced beverages in hot 
weather, let this word of warning be given: 
eat or drink very slowly. Not only will the 
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relief which is desired and the pleasure 
which is secured be increased by this precau- 
tionary retardation, but the general effect of 
the cooling food or "beverage will be greatly 
enhanced. Mothers, especially, cannot be 
too insistent in cautioning their children to 
consume ices and iced beverages with delib- 
eration. The habit once formed will not 
be difficult to follow, and much suffering 
may be avoided and danger averted. 

I should not for a moment advise total 
abstinence from articles of this kind, but 
only a method of consumption which 'shall 
avoid any possible danger from the general 
chilling effects which are produced. Par- 
ticularly if one has been engaged in active 
exercise or hard labor, resulting naturally in 
thirst due to the loss of much moisture from 
the body, the greatest care should be exer- 
cised in drinking cold water or other cold 
drinks. 


What Is Ice Cream? 


Among the most common of the iced foods 
which come into their vogue in July is ice 
cream. What is it? The answer to this 
question would be difficult. It is not so 
difficult, however, to say what it should be. 
This product undoubtedly should corre- 
spond to its name, which indicates that it is 
composed essentially of cream, and custom 
has established that it be sweetened with 
sugar, and flavored with some natural, 
harmless material. 

We cannot define ice cream without first 
defining cream. Many definitions have 
been given of cream, but the name conveys 
the same idea to all. It is the product sepa- 
rated from milk on standing or by centrif- 
ugal action, and consists of a concentrated 
mass of fat particles. In cream, how- 
ever, are all of the constituents of 
milk, namely, water, casein, milk 
sugar, and mineral matters. 


The Legal Definition of Cream 


Legally, cream has been defined by 
the Congress of the United States as a 
product secured from milk in the man- 
ner above described, and containing 
not less than twenty per cent of butter 
fat. This definition applies only in the 
District of Columbia. 

In the regulations issued by the sec- 


retary of agriculture, fixing standards for 
food products under authority of Congress, 
cream is defined as follows: ‘‘Cream is that 
portion of milk, rich in milk fat, which 
rises to the surface of milk on standing 
or is separated from it by centrifuga 
force, is fresh and clean, and contains not 
ong than eighteen (18) per cent of milk 
at.” 

The best cream is separated from milk as 
soon as it is drawn from the udder and while 
still warm, by running it through a separa- 
tor. The principle of the separator is 
based upon centrifugal action, and the dif- 
ference in specific gravity between the milk 
fat particles and the rest of the milk. The 
fat of milk is not dissolved in the milk, but is 
suspended in small particles throughout the 
mass, and it is to this suspension of fat 
particles that the white color of milk is 
chiefly due. The fat particles are lighter 
than the other constituents of the milk, and 
hence, if subjected to centrifugal action, the 
fat particles gather on that part of the 
whirled liquid nearest to the axis. The 
heavier particles of milk go toward the cir- 
cumference. 

By the use of an appropriate whirling 
machine called a separator, the fat particles 
can be almost completely separated from 
the other part of the milk. This separated 
cream should be at once cooled and kept ata 
temperature not above fifty, and better not 
above forty degrees Fahrenheit. It should 
also be used, if possible, within twenty-four 
hours after separation. Such cream, drawn 
from healthy cows, in a cleanly manner, is 
pure, wholesome, and does not have a 
very high bacterial count. This is the 
material which should form the bulk of ice 
cream. 
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Standards for Ice Cream 


The secretary of agriculture, under au- 
thority of Congress, has also fixed standards 
for ice cream, which are as follows: 


1. Ice cream is a frozen product made from cream 
and sugar, with or without a natural flavoring, and 
contains not less than fourteen (14) per cent of milk 


at. 
2, Fruit ice cream is a frozen product made from 
cream, sugar, and sound, clean, mature fruits, and 
contains not less than twelve (12) per cent of milk 
fat. 

3. Nut ice cream is a frozen product made from 
cream, sugar, and sound, non-rancid nuts, and con- 
tains not less than twelve (12) per cent of milk fat. 


A great many of the states have adopted 
these standards for ice cream, but, as is 
usually the case, certain manufacturers 
who make a cheaper product have bitterly 
epposed them. The usual appeals have 
been made to higher authorities to suspend 
the action of these standards and to allow 
anything which looked like ice cream, and 
was frozen, to be sold under that name. 

Inacase brought in the District of Colum- 
bia by the health office against the manu- 
facturer of a debased ice cream, which had 
a very low content of butter fat and a very 
high content of bacteria, and which con- 
tained a thickener to make it hold up for an 
indefinite period, testimony was given to the 
effect that ice cream could be properly made 
without having either milk or cream in it, 
and the judge of the court upheld this theory 
and refused to apply the standards which 
have been fixed by the Department of 
Agriculture under the authority of Con- 
gress. Later, however, the judge of the 
Federal Court in Cincinnati upheld 
the standards as legal, and no higher 
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judicial authority has yet reversed his de- 
cision. 

There is no doubt of the fact that the 
great majority of consumers of this product 
stand sturdily for the high standard of pu- 
rity here set forth. The question is simply 
how long will the mercenary interests of 
those interested chiefly in making money by 
using cheaper ingredients be allowed to 
control in this matter? 

Unfortunately, the trade journals de- 
voted to this industry have quite uniformly 
taken the side of the deLased product, and 
the amount of bitter vituperation which has 
been poured upon the heads of those who 
stood for the pure standard is only an illus- 
tration of what every official who does his 
duty to the people may expect from the 
vested interests. 


Ingredients of So-Called Ice Cream 


A list of the materials which one may 
often get in ordering ice cream is of a kind 
to restrict the demand when the knowledge 
of the number and nature of the ingredients 
is spread abroad. First of all, attention 
may be called to the fact that a large amount 
of so-called ice cream contains no cream at 
all. It very often does not contain so much 
as whole milk. Very often skim milk is one 
of theingredients, and still oftener condensed 
milk, which frequently contains even less 
butter fat than the normal average of milk. 

In order that as little ice as possible may 
be used, and the resulting frozen product 
still hold its shape, various thickeners have 
been employed. Among these may be men- 
tioned starch and gelatin. As regards 
wholesomeness, if the starch and gelatin 
are pure perhaps no question can be raised. 
There is, however, a question 
of deception and possible in- 
jury from long keeping, which 
is of the greatest significance. 
. The consumer supposes that 
the consistency of an ice cream, 
that is, whether it is hard or 
soft, is determined by the de- 
gree of freezing, and since one 
of the principal recommenda- 
tions of a product of this kind 
is its temperature, any process 
by means of which a higher 
temperature can be maintained 
and the apparent consistency of 
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the product retained, would be a deception. 
Moreover, starch is not cream, and espe- 
cially if it is to be used by invalids or very 
young persons, starch itself may prove 
highly injurious. Therefore, both for eth- 
ical reasons, to avoid deception, and for 
hygienic reasons, to avoid injury, starch in 
any of its preparations has no place in ice 
cream. 

Gelatin is often made from materials 
which are themselves inedible. Sometimes 
it is manufactured in glue factories, and no 
one can tell just where glue ends and gela- 
tin begins. The bacterial content of the 
gelatin is often very high, and the bleach- 
ing agents which are used in whitening it are 
not always completely removed. Gelatin, 
therefore, may be 
ranked with starch 
in so far as its pres- 
ence in ice cream is 
concerned. Ethic- 
ally, it is improper 
to use it, and it may 
also threaten health. 
Pure ice cream needs 
neither starch nor 
gelatin, nor any 
other thickening 
agent. 

Another constitu- 
ent which is often 
found in ice cream 
is eggs. In regard to 
eggs, the same re- 
mark may be made 
as in the case of 
starch. If the eggs 
are fresh there can 
be little, if any, ob- 
jection to them on the ground of health. 
The addition of eggs, however, to a product 
of this kind makes it a custard and not a 
cream, and ice cream does not imply in any 
way a product containing eggs. A mixture 
of fresh, wholesome: eggs with ice cream 
might very properly be offered to the con- 
sumer under the name of frozen custard, 
without deception and without injury. 


“ Homogenized”” Cream 


An implement was recently invented for 
‘use with milk and cream, called a “homo- 
genizer.” Briefly, this machine has for its 
purpose the breaking of the granules of the 


This shows how the fat globules of cream in 
its natural state appear under a microscope 


fat, so that they may easily become distrib- 
uted in the form of an emulsion in a milk or 
cream. This is accomplished by subjecting 
the milk or cream to a tremendous pressure, 
in strong vessels capable of bearing the 
strain, and forcing it through orifices which 
are smaller than the fat globules. The fat 
globules thus are of necessity disintegrated 
and distributed throughout the mass in the 
form of an emulsion. 

It may be suggested that there can be no 
objection to a process of this kind, that it 
even might promote digestion, et cetera. 
The fact of the case is that milk which is 
homogenized becomes as thick and viscous 
as cream, and cream which is homogenized 
becomes extremely viscous, and, apparently, 
in both cases, a much 
larger quantity of 
fat is present than is 
actually the case. 
The effect of homo- 
genization is there- 
fore deceptive. 

Naturally, hom- 
ogenized milk or 
cream, when worked 
into icecream, would 
seem tocontain more 
fat than is really the 
case. If this element 
of deception were re- 
moved, in my opin- 
ion, there could be 
no possible objection 
to the process known 
as homogenization. 
When we remember 
that, with the addi- 
tion of a little bit of 
annatto, an ordinary milk might be passed 
through an instrument of this kind and 
come out as beautiful, thick, viscous, yellow 
cream, the possibilities for deception are 
very much increased. 

This process is now coming largely into 
use in the manufacture of ice cream, the 
practice to a considerable extent being to 
mix butter which has not been salted, or 
salted butter which has been washed to re- 
move the salt, with skim milk, and then to 
pass this mixed mass through a homoge- 
nizer, from which it emerges as thick and 
viscous cream. Thus the ice cream which 
you buy at the present time may have been 
made from skim milk and butter. 
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Peril in Fourth of July Ice Cream 


The greatest sale of ice cream in any one 
day of the year takes place on the Fourth of 
July. There is naturally a big demand for 
the raw materials, which sometimes may be 
difficult to supply. It is very common to 
place ice cream in cold storage for several 
weeks before the Fourth of July, to supply 
the demand. 

It is not an uncommon thing, in reading of 
the accidents due to this patriotic celebra- 
tion, to find included with them cases of 
ptomaine poisoning, attributed to ice cream. 
Good mothers will take care that the ice 
cream their children eat on the Fourth of 
July is not the stored kind. There is no 
food product that 
bears storage so 
poorly as milk and 
cream, and it is the 
consensus of opinion 
among hygienists 
who have studied 
the milk and cream 
problem that the 
only safe way to pre- 
serve either of these 
products for any 
length of time is 
either by condensa- 
tionand sterilization, 
orby drying. Even 
with the utmost care 
milk and cream are 
found to deteriorate 
in protracted cold 
storage. 


Arsenic in the Color- 
ing Matter 


One of the unfortunate tastes which have 
been cultivated in this country is a desire to 
eat highly colored ice cream. To my mind 
the natural color of the rich cream is the 
most attractive one that could possibly be 
used, but on the Fourth of July, particularly, 
red, white, and blue colors are much in de- 
mand. The white is not difficult to obtain, 
since the “cream” which very commonly en- 
ters into the composition of ice cream is more 
the color of skim milk than of any other dairy 
product. Thered, blueand green colors of ice 
cream are usually imparted by aniline dyes. 
Aniline dyes are unobjectionable for fabrics, 
but are always out of place in food products. 


Showing the effect of running cream through 
a “homogenizer,” which disintegrates the fat 
globules 


I need not dwell here on the dangers 
attending the use of coal-tar colors (in other 
words, aniline colors) in foods. Out of 
many hundredsof such colors that have been 
made, only seven have been deemed safe 
enough for toleration by the authorities of 
the Department of Agriculture, and even 
these seven are permitted to carry a certain 
amount of arsenic. If it is necessary, in 
order to sustain a man and prevent starva- 
tion, to use products containing arsenic, they 
might be tolerated, but when we consider 
that perfectly wholesome and nutritious food 
can be obtained in sufficient abundance for 
the needs of man, without the addition of 
articles containing arsenic, there can be no 
possible excuse for tolerating them at all. 
It is extremely diffi- 
cult to get aniline 
dyes free of arsenic. 
It should not be at 
all difficult to ex- 
clude these dyes 
from food products. 

I cannot cite spe- 
cific cases where the 
color in icecream has 
produced serious or 
fatal illness. Such 
proof is indeed most 
difficult. For in- 
stance, if one were 
madeill by ice cream, 
this illness might be 
due to a number of 
causes: first, the 
shock produced by 
the cold; second, the 
presence of large 
numbers of irritating 
bacteria; third, the 
development of ptomaines; and fourth, con- 
tamination of the cream by the container. 
Symptoms produced by all of these causes 
might be very much alike, hence it would be 
quite impossible to distinguish definitely 
between them. 

The danger from these colors in ice cream 
is not that of serious illness or death, but of 
a continued attack upon the vital centers, 
due to the character of the material and its 
probable contamination with arsenic. Ar- 
senic is what is known as a cumulative 
poison. Small quantities of it at first often 
appear to be advantageous, and it is used 
by physicians in certain cases as a tonic, 
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but continued use, even in small quantities, 
is always dangerous, and hence the part of 
wisdom is to exclude it, in so far as possible, 
from foods. 

My advice is to refuse to eat any food 
products colored with aniline dyes. The 
natural colors of the ingredients of food prod- 
ucts are the only ones, to my mind, which 
should ever be permitted, and the yellow 
tint imparted to ice cream by the cream 
itself is the only color which may be safe, 
aside from those which are in natural fruits 
or fruit juices used for flavoring purposes. 
Red colors can easily be secured from small 
berries and other fruits, and these should be 
the only ones tolerated. 


Dangers of Bacterial Infection from 
Ice Cream 


This is, from the health point of view, the 
most important section of this paper. In 
an article contributed to Bulletin No. 41 of 
the United States Public Health and Marine 
Hospital Service, I called attention particu- 
larly to this matter. The following quota- 
tion from that article will show just what 
may be expected in the general consumption 
of ice creams. 

“Between October 13, 1906, and July 
29, 1907, 263 samples of ice cream, collected 
in the city of Washington, were investi- 
gated. That the bacterial flora [germ 
growths] in the majority of these ice creams 
was numerically enormous may be gleaned 
from the following summary: 


Samples Showing— 


From 100,000 to 250,000 organisms Per cubic 
centimeter 

From 250,000 to 500,000 organisms 
per cubic centimeter 

From 500,000 to 1,000,000 organisms 
per cubic centimeter 

From 1,000,000 to 2,000,000 organ- 
isms per cubic centimeter. 

From 2,000,000 to 5,000,000 organ- 
isms per cubic centimeter. . 

From 5,000,000 to 10,000,000 organ- 
isms per cubic centimeter. . 

From 10,000,000 to 25,000,000 organ- 
isms per cubic centimeter. . 

From 25,0¢0,000 to 50,000,000 organ- 
isms per cubic centimeter. . 

From 50,000,000 to0 100,000,000 or- 
ganisms per cubic centi- 


Above 100,000,000 organisms ae 
cubic centimeter 


A study of the individual results from 
which the above summary was made shows 
that the average number of organisms per 
cubic centimeter is 26,612,371. The maxi- 
mum count obtained was 365,000,000, the 
minimum 137,500 per cubic centimeter. Of 
the total number of samples, 71.1 per cent 
showed the presence of gas-producing organ- 
isms when 2 per cent dextrose fermentation 
tubes were inoculated with 0.01 cubic centi- 
meter of the sample. 

Reports on the presence or absence of 
streptococci [disease-producing bacteria, or 
germs] were made on 115 of the above sam- 
ples. Of this number 38.3 per cent showed 
the presence of the organism, and 61.7 
per cent of the samples examined failed to 
show it when tested by the method above 
described. 


Clean Places of Manufacture are Few 


Above all, the places where the ice cream 
is made should be under careful supervision. 
By such supervision the character of the raw 
materials is ascertained, whether fresh cream 
or some substitute therefor is employed, and 
the condition of the apparatus and of the 
factory in general from a sanitary point of 
view is determined. In the paper just 
quoted the following data were given: 

“During the-course of this investigation 
fifty-three manufactories of ice cream in 
Washington, large and small, have been 
visited in order to determine the sanitary 
conditions prevailing where this food prod- 
uct is manufactured. In 62.2 per cent of 
these places the ice cream is made in the 
basements or cellars. In nearly all cases 
they are improperly constructed to meet the 
demand of sanitary conditions. The ceil- 


Perils i in Fourth of July Ice Cream 
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ings are low and generally show a gross col- 
lection of filth and cobwebs on the rough 
joints overhead. Occasionally a cellar is 
finished with a metal ceiling or plaster, but 
even when such improvements are noticed 
the absence of natural proper light or venti- 
lation generally makes the cellar basement 
in Washington an unfit place for the manu- 
facture on preparation of ice cream. Many 
of the buildings are of old-time construction 
and were not originally designed for the 
present-day purposes. With such construc- 
tion as they show it is practically impossible 
to keep the average basement or cellar in a 
proper and fit condition for the handling of 
milk, cream, and milk products, no matter 
how honest and thorough may be the at- 
tempts of the tenants to do so. 

“In many cases the tenants have much to 
contend with and report that their landlords 
are wholly unwilling to make alterations or 
necessary improvements, and if such are 
made it must be done entirely at the ex- 
pense of the tenant. Sometimes, however, 
the fault does not lie exclusively with the 
landlord. Very frequently the basement 
in one of these establishments is used not 
only for the manufacture of ice cream and 


frozen dainties, but also as a storage room for - 


all the old waste which may have accumu- 
lated for years past—old broken furniture, 
scraps of metal, cast-off clothing, broken 
boxes, barrels, moth-eaten rugs, matting— 
in fact, one may find just such worthless 
stuff as generally collects about the dwelling 
house in the course of time. Such articles 
must of course pollute, and most danger- 
ously, any food products which are brought 
into their proximity, and the nature 
of the bacterial flora found in the 
foodstuffs manufactured in these 
insanitary surroundings fully bears 
out the truth of the above state- 
ment, 

“While the premises are them- 
selves of insanitary construction, an 
immense benefit would accrue to 
the consumers of ice creams, char- 
lotte russes, cream puffs, custards, 
etc., if a general housecleaning on 
the part of the tenants were de- 
manded and enforced.” 

A classification was made, so far 
as possible, on the basis of “‘clean, 
dirty, fair, and filthy.” Three 
places, or 5.6 per cent, were found 


RS 


Frequently the basement is used as a storage room 
for all the old waste which may have accumulated 
for years 


clean; sixteen places, or 30.1 per cent, fair; 
nineteen, or 35.8 per cent, dirty; and nine, 
or 16.9 per cent, filthy. 

The sanitary studies made in other cities 
show that* Washington is no worse than 
many other places, and perhaps not so bad. 

There is perhaps no common article of 
food in which the method of manufacture 
and distribution needs a more thorough 
overhauling than in the case of ice cream. 
It seems strange that those engaged in this 
business should exhibit such hostility to all 
proposals which have been offered for the 
betterment of their product. Instead of 
injuring business in the manufacture of ice 
cream, the adoption of the use of only 
proper and pure materials, the maintenance 
of a sanitary factory, and provision for a 
prompt distribution of the product, would 
do more to increase the volume of trade than 
could any other thing. 


Ice Cream Cones 


Another form in which ice cream is largely 
sold is in conical containers made of wheat 
flour and baked to a crisp. Where these 
cereal containers are fresh and clean they 
are not objectionable. 

In order, however, that they may keep 
for a long time and in all parts of the coun- 
try, and over long periods of transporta- 
tion, it was a common practice some time 
ago to put borax or boric acid in them as a 
preservative. Large numbers of shipments 
of cones of this kind have been seized and 
condemned under the Food and Drugs Act. 
Where ice cream cones are sold it is highly 
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important that the health officer should 
see to it that they are clean, wholesome, 
freshly baked, and free from added injuri- 
ous substances, like a chemical preservative. 

It would not be, in my opinion, to the 
best interests of the happiness and welfare 
of children to prohibit sales of cones. If 
the materials thus dispensed are clean, 
wholesome, and free from any contamina- 
tion, there seems to be no valid objection to 
their use, provided the parents of children 
who buy them are aware of the fact that 
they are eating this kind of food. 

There is a distinct difference in the atti- 
tude of makers and dealers respecting what 


pursuing this kind of reasoning to its legiti- 
mate result; it is evident that any product 
which looks like or resembles ice cream in 
any way, even if it contains no dairy prod- 
uct whatever, may be made and sold under 
that name. 


Hokey Pokey 


In some cities, and I have noticed it par- 
ticularly in Washington, a dubious kind of 
“persistent” ice cream issold from small push 
carts fora cent a spoonful. This confection 
is commonly known as “hokey pokey.” 

Investigations of its character are not 


should be designated as ice cream. A large 
number of manufacturers believe that ice 
cream should have at least as much cream 
in it as the minimum standard requires, 
that is, fourteen per cent., and a large 
number of states have fixed that as the legal 
standard. Another large contingent of 
manufacturers and dealers has violently 
opposed a standard of this kind, claiming 
the right to call by the name “ice cream” 
any frozen, sweetened and flavored product 
which resembles cream in any respect. 

It is evident that any attempt to pre- 
scribe a minimum quantity of cream in a 
product of this kind will be stoutly resisted 
by certain manufacturers and dealers, and 


calculated to inspire any very great con- 
fidence in its wholesomeness; in fact, in 
many cases the material is totally unfit for 
consumption. The hokey pokey venders 
should be kept under strict supervision by 
the health authorities, to insure their prod- 
uct being really fit for food. 

The greatest danger attendant upon such 
cheap and popular products as ice cream 
cones and hokey pokey is that low-grade 
materials will be used, that they will not be 
handled in a cleanly manner, and that they 
will not be kept cool at all stages of their 
production and sale, so as to prevent the 
dangerous spoilage which always threatens 
a milk product, especially in hot weather. 
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Board Walk?’ Candies: Their True Inwardness 


Samples of Candy from the Atlantic City Board Walk, Analyzed 
Under the Direction of Dr. Harvey W. Wiley 


priced candies sold in large quan- 
tities at summer resorts suggested 
the advisability of the chemical analysis, 
under the direction of the Goop Hovuse- 
KEEPING Bureau of Foods, Sanitation and 
Health, of typical specimens of confection- 
ery purchased from the stocks on sale along 
the Atlantic City Board Walk. Accord- 
ingly twenty or more such samples were 
bought by a representative of the maga- 
zine and shipped to Washington for this 
purpose. They were analyzed in a chem- 
ical laboratory under the direction of Dr. 
Wiley. 
It is interesting to know that the dyes 
with which the candies were colored were 
in such minute quantities that it was im- 


T HE purity or impurity of the low- 


practicable to identify them further than- 


to show that they were coal tar or aniline 
dyes. Samples of cotton wool colored with 
the dyes extracted from the candies are in 
the hands of the editors. For instance, a 
piece of yarn of a pale pink hue was colored 
by dye extracted from pink paste. Yarn of 
a bright pink derived its color from pink 
lozenges. Another, paler pink, came from 
gum drops. A wisp of pale green yarn tells 
the story of green paste. Candy eggs of 
violet hue left only a pale pink tint in the 


yarn. A brilliant orange tells the tale of 
some hard candy marbles, which were red. 
Orange-colored candy eggs deposited a 
canary color. The orange hue in gum 
drops left an apricot tint upon the yarn. 

It is consoling to reflect that the tints 
used in the candies on sale at this great 
resort are not in large enough quantities to 
affect seriously the health of the consumer. 
This would seem to bear out the assertion 
made in an article on candy printed in 
Goop HousEKEEPING MAGAZINE in March, 
1911, that the great bulk of candy of moder- 
ate price is harmless. 

Dr. Wiley’s remarks concerning glucose 
and invert sugar merit attention. Invert 
sugar occurs naturally in honey and in 
some fruits, and by some chemists is called 
glucose. It must not be confounded with 
the glucose of commerce, which is a viscous, 
syrupy body, made by hydrolizing starch 
with an acid. Invert sugar is made from 
cane sugar by warming it with an acid, or 
by treating it with an inverting enzyme de- 
rived from yeast. Its composition is en- 
tirely different from the glucose of commerce 
derived from any starch, corn usually in 
this country; potato starch, abroad. Fol- 
lowing is his teport, together with the chem- 
ical analysis of the various candies. 


The Doctor's Report on the Candies 


BEG to submit the following report of 
examination made of samples of candies 
furnished me by Goop HovusEKEEPING 
Macazine. The analytical data were ob- 
tained in the Institute of Industrial Re- 
search, of Washington, D. C., under my 
supervision. In this institute the maga- 
aine’s laboratory of the Bureau of Foods has 
the opportunity of securing the services of 
the best experts, several of whom have been 
trained by me, and whose work can be 
relied upon as accurate and painstaking. 
The description of the candies is given in 
the analytical report which follows. The 
data show that in these candies glucose was 


one of the chief constituents. It will be 
noticed that, except in one instance, the 
sum of the percentage of sucrose (cane 
sugar) and glucose and ash does not reach 
100. In these cases the other materials 
present are water, gum, etc. 

It will be observed that in five cases the 
quantity of glucose in the candy was greater 
than that of sugar. In only four of the 
samples was glucose absent; two of those 
were pastes and the other two were samples 
of mints. 

With sugar at five cents per pound and 
glucose at two and one-half cents a pound, 
the cost of the raw materials from which the 
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candies were made did not average over four 
cents per pound. The cost of manufacture 
I am not acquainted with, but it probably 
would not exceed the cost of the raw ma- 
terial. 

A careful examination of all the samples 
failed to detect the presence of arsenic 
therein. They were also free from coatings. 
The dye materials were in such minute 
quantities that it was impracticable to iden- 
tify them further than to show that they 
were coal-tar or aniline dyes. Samples of 
cotton wool colored with these dyes have 
been transmitted. [See note preceding this 
article.] 

In regard to the percentage of ash, it is 
interesting to know that pure sugar con- 
tains almost no ash, as is shown by Sample 
No. 2, which was made of pure sugar, 
flavored with peppermint, the percentage of 
ash being only .o25 of 1 per cent. The same 
is true of Sample No. 14, which also con- 
tained no material except sugar, flavoring 
and water.. Sample No. 17, containing 6.35 
per cent of glucose, also shows a low per- 
centage of ash. The high percentages of 
ash found in Nos. 3, 4, 5, and 7 probably 
are due largely to common salt, though the 
quantity of material was so small that the 
identification of the nature of the ash was 
not undertaken. 


The general result would indicate that 
these candies are free from any deleterious 
substance, assuming that the dyes were of 
the permissible kind, and assuming that 
glucose itself is a wholesome substance, 
On these assumptions, the consumption of 
candy of the above description in moderate 
quantities could not be regarded as threaten- 
ing, in any way, the health of the consumer, 

Considering the prices at which they are 
sold, however, and the possibility of using 
only pure sugar in the making of candies, it 
is evident that they could have be :n made 
much more palatable, as far as sweetness is 
concerned, by using sugar and invert sugar 
alone as the saccharine base of the con- 
fections. A short time before my retire- 
ment from the Bureau of Chemistry, I 
instituted a series of experimental demon- 
strations in the manufacture of candy from 
pure sugar, and ina cheap way. This work 


- had already made such progress at the time 


of my leaving the Bureau as to warrant me 
in saying that all forms of desirable candies 
can be made in an attractive way by the 


-use of pure sugar and invert sugar alone, 


with such flavoring materials as honey and 
the usual essential oils, and entirely free 
from any added color save that which can 
be secured by the ingredients themselves, 
with the help of burnt sugar. 


Results of Analysis of Candy Purchased on the Board 
Walk at Atlantic City, N. J. 


Name Kind 


Sample 
Foster’s Drug Store Horehound dropst 
Higgins, A. F 
Higgins, A. F. 
James Improved 
Tripician’s 
Woolworth 
Woolworth 
Woolworth 
Woolworth 
Woolworth 
Woolworth 
Fralinger 
Fralinger 
Fralinger 
Fralinger 
Fralinger 
Fralinger 
Fralinger 
Fralinger 
Fralinger 


Wrapped caramels 
Salt water taffy 
Nut fudge 
Gumdrops 
Wrapped caramels 
Easter eggs 
Cream caramels 
Red cherry drops 
Mixed bonbons 
Nut fudge 


CON 


Mints 


Mixed candy 
Mint wafers 
Gumdrops 
Paste 


Pulled candy, peppermint 


Paste, orange flavor 


Coated marshmallows 


Taffy, Wrapped stick 


Sugar Glucose Ash 

percent percent percent 
66.89 33.78 

95-97 
47.32 
49-79 
40.26 
22.46 
21.26 
51.90 
36.24 
50.96 
42.35 
49.87 
16.89 
82.33 
45-33 39-79 
54.28 14.58 
19.22 6.35 
39-49 49.78 
16.89 
52.04 


49.47 
43-20 
32.89 
52.42 
49.91 
40.86 
54.46 
49.59 
37-55 
34.62 
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The Attack on Caroline Bartlett Crane 
And a Defense of This Able and Fearless Woman Who Exposed 


the Iniquities of the Government Meat Inspection Service 


NE of the foremost workers in sani- 
O tary science in the United States 

is Mrs. Caroline Bartlett Crane. 
She is the author of a number of sanitary 
inspection reports of various cities, giving 
her time almost entirely to such work. 

Mrs. Crane made an investigation of the 
meat inspection ser- 
vice of the federal 
government, and 
when Representa- 
tive Nelson of Wis- 
consin recently in- 
troduced in Congress 
a resolution calling 
for a thorough in- 
vestigation of this 
service, Mrs. Crane 
made a dignified and 
extended statement 
before the committee 
on expenditures of 
the Department of 
Agriculture. She 
brought forward 
documentary evi- 
dence in support of 
her accusation that 
grave faults were 
permitted in the in- 
spection service, and 
all of them in the 
interest of the 
packer. She showed, 
especially, that the 
provision of the act 
which requires that 
all pieces of flesh 
be stamped was persistently violated, and 
even that the seals which were placed on 
cars of meat had been broken, presumably 
with the intention of tampering with the 
contents. 

In addition to Mrs. Crane’s testimony, 
former employees of the inspection service 
gave evidence confirming, in every particu- 
lar, the charges which Mrs. Crane presented. 

Before the Nelson investigation began, 


Rev. Caroline Bartlett Crane 


the Department of Agriculture issued a 
circular, from the office of the secretary, 
making a contemptible attack upon Mrs. 
Crane. It refers to her in the following 
language: 

(1) Mrs. CAROLINE BARTLETT CRANE, 
who is now under contract to work for the National 
Cash Register Co., of 
Dayton, Ohio, at a com- 
pensation of $100 per 
day. Mrs. Crane has 
been investigating the 
meat-inspection service 
for some years and it 
would be interesting to 
learn who is paying for 
the work. She has travel- 
ed extensively and well 
and the expense con- 
nected therewith has 
been large. Who has 
slood the expense ? 


The italics are re- 
produced as printed 
in the Department 
circular. 

The facts about 
this National Cash 
Register Company 
matter are as fol- 
lows: The president, 
after hearing Mrs. 
Crane’s lecture on 
public schools sani- 
tation, in New York 
early last February, 
asked her to come to 
Dayton, O., and 
make a sanitary sur- 
vey of his plant, and 
suggest any possible improvement in con- 
ditions for employees. An engagement of 
two days was made at $100 a day and ex- 
penses, Mrs. Crane’s usual terms. The 
Dayton Chamber of Commerce and _ the 


Board of Education afterward engaged F 


Mrs. Crane for three more days’ work in 
the city, at $100 a day. 

The official attack upon Mrs. Crane sets a 
record in official documents which has never 
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before been attempted by any department 
of the government. The statements made in 
regard to Mrs. Crane are clearly libelous, 
and had they been made by a private indi- 
vidual, would be actionable in a court of 
justice. 

Sitting at the table to look after the in- 
terests of the Department at the inves- 
tigation was Solicitor McCabe, puissant 
genius of endless trouble and investigation, 
solicitor without Act of Congress, and con- 
trary to the provisions of the Revised Stat- 
utes; dominant in the secretary’s office and 
defender of the besmirched faith of the De- 
partment on all occasions. In commenting 
on McCabe’s appearance at this prelimi- 
nary hearing, the editor of one of the Wash- 
ington dailies made the following remark: 


If the Department has nothing to conceal and 
nothing to fear from an investigation, it ought not 
to be protesting against the passage of the resolution. 
Rather, it should welcome the chance to silence 
any charges. The activity and zeal of Mr. McCabe 
are calculated to give a bad impression to the public. 
Speaking broadly, Mr. McCabe does not enjoy 
such a fund of public confidence as to prejudice in 
favor of the side he so enthusiastically espouses 
in this sort of an affair. 


Sensational charges are made by the 


’ Nelson resolution, among them the fol- 
lowing: 

That the secretary of agriculture and Dr. 
Melvin, by published regulations and other 
means, have specifically authorized nullifi- 
cations both of the law and intent of the 


Meat Inspection Act. To such an extent 
has this been done, says the resolution, 
that the phrase “U. S. Inspected and 
Passed” can no longer be taken as a guaran- 
ty that the articles are sound, healthful, 
wholesome and fit for human food; 

That the packing establishments have 
been guilty of grave violations of the law; 

That the Department has had full knowl- 
edge of these violations, and yet has con- 
doned them, and that instructions are issued 
to the inspectors of the Bureau which are 
not made known to the public, but are made 
known to the packers; 

That the standards which at first were 
fixed have been lowered by the Department 
so as to be more lenient with the inspection; 

That the reports of the Department have 
systematically deceived the people with 
regard to the thoroughness of the inspection, 
and that this lowering of standards has been 
brought about by the influence of the packers; 


That many of the operations connected 
with meat inspection, which should be per- 
formed by the employees of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, are, in fact, performed 
by employees of the packing establishments, 


More Secret Circulars 


It was shown by Mrs. Crane, from offi- 
cial documents, that the meat inspection 
was not nearly so rigid as the annual re- 
ports of the Bureau of Animal Industry 
indicated. Within a very short time after 
an annual report had stated that the condi- 
tions of inspection were wholly satisfactory, 
a secret circular was issued asking inspectors 
to take a little more care in regard to per- 
mitting improper meats to be shipped to the 
South. 

Another secret circular called attention 
to discrepancies between the number of 
animals condemned and those sent to the 
tanks to be worked up into fertilizing mate- 
rials. This circular did not make a plea to 
have more animals sent to the tanks, but 
suggested that steps be taken to make the 
reports more nearly agree. It was shown 
by documentary evidence that inspection 
of meats for foreign export was far more 
rigid than for domestic consumption. A 
secret circular called attention to the fact 
that tongues and other parts of animals 
from which diseased portions of the meat 
had been cut, should not be passed for ship- 
ment to foreign countries, although no ob- 
jection was made to their use for home con- 
sumption. It was shown that tongues and 
other parts of the bodies from which ulcers 
and diseased tissues had been cut, went 
freely into domestic consumption. 

It was shown that while the law requires 
each part of an animal to be separately 
stamped, the secret regulations permitted 
whole carloads of unstamped pieces of ani- 
mals to be transported, the car alone being 
sealed and marked. It was further shown 
that these seals were often broken, and no 
attempts were made to punish those who 
violated the law by breaking the seals. 

Mrs. Crane characterized the annual re- 
port of the Bureau of Animal Industry as a 
brief for the packers, and showed in a con- 
vincing manner how the actual conditions 
which obtain differ from the rosy conditions 
which are set forth. 

Mrs. Crane also brought out the difficulty 
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which she experienced in securing copies of 
the secret circulars. In these circulars, 
those receiving them are often cautioned 
against showing them to the public. It was 
only after the hearings were determined 
upon that, through her influence, the Li- 
brary of Congress succeeded in getting copies 
of all the secret circulars but one, although 
the law requires that copies of all the publi- 
cations of the Government be deposited in 
the Congressional Library. 

Mrs. Crane asserts that standards of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry were actually 
lowered after the agitation created by the 
novel called “The Jungle,” instead of being 
raised. ‘This was achieved, she declares, 
by the decision of a commission appointed 
by Secretary Wilson, every member of the 
commission having expressed views on meat 
inspection which were known to the Secre- 
tary in advance. It is only fair, in this con- 
nection, to give the other view of the meat 
inspection service. Following are extracts 
quoted from an address given by Dr. Melvin 
at a pure food congress in New York in the 
autumn of 


The federal inspection has reached a high degree 
of efficiency. It has been in operation for nearly 
twenty years, and for the last four years has been 
conducted under the new law which confers author- 
ity and appropriates funds sufficient to make it 
much more comprehensive and efficient. 

Recent statistics of the federal inspection show 
that nearly two per cent of the carcasses are affected 
with some disease or condition making it necessary 
to condemn them either in whole or in part. Of these 
condemnations nearly 87 per cent are due to tuber- 
culosis alone. We find that about one per cent of 
cattle and over two per cent of hogs slaughtered 
under federal inspection are affected with this dis- 
ease to a greater or less extent. So far as the retail 
price is concerned, it is doubtful if inspection causes 
any increase. The dealer who sells uninspected 
meat will ask as much for it as for inspected. 


In regard to this statement, I do not see 
any reason why this should not be the case. 
The Government pays for the inspection, 
and hence there is no reason why the owners 
of inspected meat should ask more for it 
than those who sell uninspected meat. 


To meet the first requirement (i. e., to protect 
the consumer from diseased or otherwise unwhole- 
some meat) there should be a competent veter- 
mary inspection of the carcass at the time of 
slaughter, or, in case inspection at the time of 
slaughter is impracticable, the inspection may 
be performed later if certain organs are retained 
with the carcass. Too often the local meat 
Mspection service, where it exists at all, does not 
provide for an inspection of this kind, but consists 


merely in the inspection of the meat as it is offered 
for sale in the markets, with sometimes a sanitary 
supervision of the markets. Although such inspec- 
tion has some value, it is far less important than 
the veterinary inspection of the carcass at the time of 
slaughter. The average consumer is able to deter- 
mine for himself whether or not meat is tainted or 
spoiled, but he is not usually able to determine for 
himself whether or not it comes from an animal af- 
fected with a dangerous disease. Neither can even a 
skilled inspector always detect disease in meat after 
it has been dressed and the viscera disposed of. 


In regard to the statements made by 
Dr. Melvin, it does not seem that it would 
be a hardship to mark all meats from in- 
fected animals, since, according to his state- 
ment, it would affect only one per cent of 
cattle and two per cent of hogs. 

If the flesh of all of these animals were 
destroyed or used for fertilizing and tech- 
nical purposes, the loss would not be of a 
character to increase the price of meat above 
one or two per cent, variations which are 
exceeded almost every week by manipula- 
tions of the packers. 

Also, if the viscera are the only parts by 
which disease can be ascertained, it is not 
fair to the consumer to pass the flesh of ani- 
mals whose viscera disclose the presence of 
tuberculosis. The consumer should de- 
mand either that the flesh of all tuberculous 
animals be destroyed, or else that those 
portions of it which are supposed by the in- 
spector to be fit for consumption be marked §& 
so that the consumer may know that they , 
came from animals afflicted with tubercu- 
losis. This is not done, and by reason of this 
failure, consumers are exposed to physical 
dangers. 

Let the consumer insist that the flesh of 
all diseased animals be so marked that the 
purchaser who desires to get meat entirely 
free from taint can do so. Those who would [ 
prefer to buy the affected meat may also 
have that privilege, on the supposition, of 
course, that it is good enough to receive 
the passing mark of the inspector. 

Mention should be made of the fact that 
sheep and goats rarely suffer from tuber- 
culosis. In a former article I spoke of sheep, 
in connection with hogs, as likely to be in- 
fected by tuberculosis. This statement I 4 
desire to correct. The farmers’ hogs almost 2X 
uniformly find part of their food in the 
droppings of cattle, and thus are very liable 
to become affected. Sheep avoid food of 
this kind, and are practically in no danger ¥ 
of being infected by tuberculous cattle. 
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Our Succulent Sweet Corn 


O'n of the important points in secur- 


ing sweet Indian corn in a suitable 

form for consumption is to have it 
harvested at exactly the right time. If too 
young it is insipid, and the quantity of the 
food product is very small compared to the 
size of the ear; if too old it becomes hard, 
and to a certain extent inedible, although its 
food value is greatly enhanced. In this 
intermediate stage, between immaturity 
and overripeness, there is probably no other 
vegetable so highly esteemed in the United 
States as sweet Indian corn. 

Often the sweet Indian corn which one 
gets in cities is tasteless and unpalatable. 
This is not always the fault of the corn, but 
may be due to the way in which it is 
handled. 

There is only one real way to eat Indian 
corn. That is to go out just before sun-up 
and harvest the ears, and have them boiled 
for early breakfast. To people in cities who 
never have eaten freshly harvested Indian 
corn, such an experience would be a revela- 
tion. 

The reason for the rapid deterioration of 
Indian corn after harvest is found in the fact 
that the sugar which it contains is rapidly 
converted into starch. So long as the ear is 


attached to the stalk, new quantities of 
sugar are received from the parent stem. 
When the ear is separated from the stalk the 
processes of growth are not stopped, but the 
supply of sugar is shut off. The life proc- 
esses go on with the stores at hand, and the 
result is that corn which is perfectly sweet 
and delicious at the moment of harvest, has 
been found to lose half of its sugar within 
twenty-four hours. As the corn which is 
sold in our markets is often more than 
twenty-four hours old, no wonder that so 
much of it seems to have lost its sweetness. 

Rules of the market should require that 
the corn be harvested before sun-up of the 
morning it is to be sold. It should then be 
kept in a cool place, and at as low a tempera- 
ture as possible, until delivered to the con- 
sumer. If this practice were followed the 
quality of the product would be vastly im- 
proved. 

There is no way of cooking Indian corn 
which is so simple and so advisable as that of 
boiling the whole ear.. Various dishes are 
prepared from the grains after removing 
from the cob, but for simplicity, if not for 
elegance, the eating of the corn from the cob 
is to be preferred to all other methods of 
consumption. 
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In sweet corn the two properties which are 

most relished by the consumer are tender- 
ness and sweetness. Some parts of our 
country are especially noted for producing 
excellent qualities of sweet Indian corn. 
Maine, especially, boasts of the excellence 
of its product, but other states may claim, 
also, almost equal fame, and in fact there is 
nowhere in the country that this crop may 
not be grown, of excellent quality and 
character. A quick growing crop, where 
droughts are not too severe nor suns too 
hot, gives the best product. 

While Florida produces corn of high 
quality, the period of its excellence is 
shorter, and it is more difficult to secure a 
uniform quality than it is in Maine, 
where the shortness of the growing season 
limits the period of home production to a 
comparatively short time. In Florida sweet 
Indian corn may be had in April or early 
May, and by planting at different times, 
may be grown even up to the holidays. In 
Maine the planting does not take place, 
usually, until late in May, and frosts often 
come in early September, so that the season 
of production and of harvest is limited. 
Intermediate points between these two ex- 
tremes are found to be highly advantageous 
for the production of this crop. 
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sonal changes, so that it cannot be predicted 
with certainty just how sweet the corn may 
be in any given place or in any given year. 
For instance, in investigations which were 
made by the Bureau of Chemistry over a 
period of several years, the highest sugar 
values were found in 1905 and the lowest 
in 1906, while in 1907 and 1908 the sugar 
content was found to be intermediate 
between the two years first mentioned, 
varying from 3 to 6 per cent. 

In regard to the nutritive value of sweet 
corn, attention is called to the fact that it 
contains from 70 to 75 per cent of water, and 
thereforeonly from 30 to 25 percent of nutri- 
tivematerial. Inthecaseof milk, theaverage 
content of water is 88 per cent and of nutri- 
ents 12 percent. Itis thus seen that sweet corn 
contains about double the nutritive value of 
milk, in so far as bulk or weight is con- 
cerned. The nutrients are not exactly the 
same kind, however, as in milk, and hence 
it would be unfair to say that, weight for 
weight, green corn is twice as nutritious 
as milk. Undoubtedly the distribution of 
the nutrients of milk is more nearly that 
required by the human animal than that in 
sweet corn, yet the above facts show how 
great the nutritive value of sweet corn is. 


In Maryland, for instance, 
large quantities are grown. 
The amount of sugar which 
is present in sweet Indian corn 
varies greatly with the variety. 
It is also dependent upon sea- 


Rules of the market should 
require that corn be har- 
vested before sun-up 
of the morning 
it is to be 
sold 


HERE is no more welcome visitor in 
July than the melon, and it comes in 
abundance. 

There are two kinds which are found in 
the markets of this country. The water- 
melon, as a rule, grows to a much larger size 
than its cousin, the European melon, which 


The Food Value in Melons 


in this country is commonly called musk- 
melon or cantaloupe. It is believed by 
botanists that the watermelon had its origin 
in Africa. 

The edible flesh of the muskmelon and 
watermelon constitutes the greater part of 
its substance. Even the rind is often used 
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for pickling. 
Practically 91 
per cent of 
the weight of 
a melon is 
water, and 
there is al- 
most or quite 
as much 
water in the 
cantaloupe as 
in the water- 
melon. The 
food value of 
both varieties 


cool place are 
palatable for 
many days. 
When ship- 
ped long dis- 
tances, or 
kept for a 
long time, the 
temperatures 
should be re- 
duced to near 
the freezing 
point. 

There is no 
doubt about 


consists 
chiefly in the 
sugar con- 
tent. There is very little protein in 
either variety. The flesh of the cantaloupe 
is a little firmer and contains a little more 
nutrient than that of the watermelon. The 
quantity of sugar in each variety varies 
greatly, but generally ranges between 6 and 
g percent. A watermelon, or cantaloupe or 
muskmelon, having less than 6 per cent of 
sugar would not be very greatly relished. 
When the sugar reaches 9g or 10 per cent, the 
taste is very much better than when the 
lower quantities of sugar are found. 

In eating melons of either variety it is 
important that they should be mature, yet 
not overripe. Soon after passing the ripe 
period both varieties rapidly deteriorate, 
but the watermelon much more rapidly 
than the cantaloupe or muskmelon. When 
shipped long distances the fruits are gathered 
before they are ripe and the process of ma- 
turation is continued during transit. Thus 
the melons shipped long distances as a rule 
are not so palatable and agreeable as those 
eaten near the place of production. It is 
with the melon as it is with green corn, to 
get its full flavor and palatability it must be 
eaten near the source of production. 

Melons, like green corn, should be gath- 
ered early in the morning, and if kept in a 


Children should be guarded against eating melons in toc 
large quantities 


the whole- 
someness of 
melons when 
eaten at the proper time and in not too 
great quantities. But the flesh of the melon 
is not a well-balanced ration, for it contains 
sugars in too large a proportion to the other 
food constituents. Sugar is an excellent 
food for men at hard labor, and hence the 
love of the laboring man for the melon is 
not only well grounded by reason of taste, 
but also has a substantial basis by reason of 
the fact that the sugars it contains are easily 
converted into heat and energy. 

Children, especially, should be guarded 
against eating melons underripe or overripe, 
or in too large quantities. 


Removal of Officials Urged 


A resolution urging upon President Taft 
the need of the immediate removal from 
office of Secretary Wilson, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, Solicitor 
McCabe and Dr. Dunlap, both of the Bu- 
reau of Chemistry, was indorsed by the 
executive committee of the National Con- 
sumers’ League on the 17th of May. This 
action was taken in view of the discrediting 
of the Pure Food Law, and the lack of its 
enforcement, on the part of these officials. 


In the August number Dr. Wiley will consider ‘‘Soft Drinks and 
Dopes,”’ ‘‘Weights and Measures,” ‘‘The Remsen Referee 
Board,” ‘‘ Beverages Containing Caffein,” and other 
timely and vital topics 
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THREE MEALS A DAY 


A Department Devoted to the Preparation and Serving of the Daily Food 


fL Helen Hollister, A.B., of Mechan- Entrance to the Eastman Building of F 
a ics Institute, Rochester, N.Y. Mechanics Institute re 


Miss Hollister is the ConsuLTING Eprtor of the Three Meals A Day Department for July. She is 
Assistant Superintendent of the Department of Domestic Science in Mechanics Institute 


A Word with the Housewife 


Every recipe printed herewith has been tested by or for the editors of this department, and if followed with 
care can be relied upon to give perfect results. 

The recipes, unless otherwise stated, are designed to serve from four to six persons. Level measurements 
are used without exception. 

We editors are here to help YOU. Please feel free to write me all questions, suggestions and criticisms. 
And won't you please be as clear and definite as possible in your communications ? 
ETHEL R. PEYSER, Associate Editor, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


The Preserving of Berries 


With Practical Hints About Jellies and Uses for Canned Fruits 
By 
SHAPLEIGH 


BERTHA E. 


Instructor in the Teachers College, Columbia University 


ET us first consider just what dangers which, under favorable conditions, grow 
must be overcome before it is certain and produce unpleasant flavors and odors, 
that fruit put into cans or jars will so when the statement is made that air 

“keep” for an indefinite period. The germs must be excluded in order that the contents 
which are in the food, or on the utensils, of a jar may not “spoil,” it is not the oxygen, 
must be destroyed, and every precaution as was formerly thought, which causes the 
must be taken to prevent other germs at trouble, but the bacteria and yeasts which 
any future time from entering the jars con- are in the air. 

taining the fruit. The air is full of organisms The old-fashioned way of preserving was 
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to put the fruit in a very heavy syrup, a 
pound of fruit and a pound of sugar. This 
method successfully keeps bacteria from 
entering, but is expensive, takes away much 
of the fresh flavor of the fruit, and fruit 
treated in that way is not always so diges- 
tible as it should be. 

If it were possible during the season of ber- 
ries to preserve a few each day, or to make 
a half dozen tumblers of jelly at a time, the 
work would be much less laborious and the 
results better, as then the fruit could be used 
when at its best. A mistake is made in think- 
ing that berries which are overripe are 
suitable for jelly. Berries in this condition 
may be cooked and used in a day or two, 
but will not keep, and do not stiffen into a 
jelly. Berries picked immediately after a 
rain are not good for canning or for jelly. 


CANNING AND JELLY MAKING 


The following utensils are necessary for 
all kinds of preserving: A ten or twelve 
quart porcelain-lined kettle, a white enam- 
eled ladle, a long-handled spoon, a wide- 
mouthed funnel, a colander, several pans, 
paring knives, a wooden masher, scales, 
and one or two cloth bags through which 
to strain the jelly. If many jars are to be 
filled, a clothes boiler will be convenient 
for sterilizing them. 

Have a rack in the bottom of the boiler, 
and on it place jars and covers, and com- 
pletely cover them with cold water. Bring 
the water slowly to the boiling point and 
boil for twenty minutes. Have fresh rubbers 
and scald them by dipping them in the 
boiling water. The most important thing 
to remember is that every utensil must be 
perfectly clean, and no dust which can be 
prevented shall be allowed to rise during 
the time of putting the fruit in the jars. 
Great care must be taken in filling the jars. 
Do not take them from the boiling water 
and set them on a cold table, or in a draft; 
otherwise they will crack and sometimes 
break. A break is often better than a crack, 
as a crack sometimes is so small that it 
escapes one’s notice until the jar falls apart 
and the contents are lost. Also care must 
be taken to have the syrup boiling, and to 
fill the jars completely, even to overflowing. 


Raspberries and Blackberries 


For canning raspberries, blackberries and 
a combination of raspberries and currants, 


Three Meals a Day 


take three quarts of sugar to*six quarts 
of berries. Put one quart of berries in the 
preserving kettle and heat slowly. Press 
out the juice with a wooden masher, strain 
through cheesecloth, and return to the kettle 
with the sugar. Stir until the sugar is dis- 
solved, and when the syrup begins to boil 
add the remaining berries. Heat slowly and 
boil for ten minutes, counting from the time 
that the mass begins to bubble. Put into 
jars, and, when it is slightly cool, seal tightly. 


Blueberries 


Blueberries are not at all difficult to can. 
For six quarts of berries use one pint of 
sugar, and one cupful of water. Put all into 
a preserving kettle, heat slowly and _ boil 
twenty minutes, counting from the time 
boiling begins. 


Strawberries 


Strawberries are very hard to preserve 
and still retain their flavor and color. The 
berries areinclined to shrink and it is thought 
that they are best preserved in the sun. 

Pick over the berries and wash carefully 
before hulling. Put them into sterilized 
jars, having the jars nearly full. Make a 
heavy syrup, using as many pounds of 
sugar as there are pounds of fruit, and half 
as much water as sugar. Boil for fifteen 
minutes. Peur sugar over the berries, hav- 
ing the jar filled to overflowing. Set the 
jar in a pan, cover with glass covers, and 
place in the sun for three successive days, 
being careful to take them indoors as soon 
as the sun goes down. If this method is 
pursued the color and flavor will be kept 
very satisfactorily. 


Raspberries 


Raspberries may be preserved by the 
same process described above for preserving 
strawberries. 


Currant Jelly 


For currant jelly select berries which are 
in good condition, weigh, remove all leaves 
but not the seeds. Put a few in a preserving 
kettle and mash them in order to obtain 
sufficient liquid to prevent them from burn- 
ing. Then add the remainder of the berries 
and boil them for twenty minutes. Strain 
through a strong jelly bag, return to the 
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Blackberry Froth 


Dissolve two tablespoonfuls of gelatin and a cupful of sugar ina pint of water. Strain, 
add an equal quantity of blackberry juice and set aside until it is thick. Whip until a 
solid froth with an egg beater, stir in the stiffly beaten whites of four eggs and turn it 


kettle and boil for a moment or two, add 
by weight half as much sugar as fruit and 
stir until the sugar is dissolved. Pour at 
once into glasses, and when the jelly is set 
cover with melted paraffin or heavy white 
paper which has been brushed over with 
alcohol. Then put on the tin covers. 


JELLIES 


Currants, crabapples and apples are the 
fruits which jelly without trouble. 


FRUIT JUICES, JAMS AND LEFT-OVERS 


Fruit juices are of the greatest use in 
flavoring ice cream, making sherbets and iced 
drinks, such as punch and fruit cups. Grape 
and currant juices are particularly good, and 
may be canned with or without sugar. Ex- 
tract the juice as in making jelly, boil it and 
pour it into jars when it is boiling hot. 

Delicious jams can be made of blackber- 
ties, raspberries, currants, or currants and 
raspberries mixed. Boil the fruit in a very 
little water, until it is tender and is trans- 
parent. Then add an equal weight of sugar 
and boil for twenty minutes. 

When one has a few strawberries or cur- 
rants, not quite enough to put into jars, 
cook them slowly in an equal quantity of 
sugar for from twenty to forty minutes. 
U se at once over cream cheese, with salad. 
This is a very good imitation of the imported 
and domestic jam and jelly known familiarly 
as Bar-le-Duc. 


intoa mold Garnish with whole berries and serve with sugar and cream 


SOME FURTHER USES FOR BERRIES IN 
COOKERY 


Blueberry Ice Cream 


To one quart of cream add three-fourths 
of a cupful of sugar and one tablespoonful of 
vanilla. Freeze to almost a paste. Add 
two cupfuls of good ripe blueberries and 
continue freezing until it is firm. 


Blueberry Muffins 


Cream together a fourth of a cupful of 
butter and a fourth of a cupful of sugar. 
Add one well-beaten egg and beat all to- 
gether until it is very light. Sift two cupfuls 
of flour with two teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder and add to the first mixture, al- 
ternately, with one cupful of milk. Beat 
well, add one cupful of blueberries, turn 
into buttered muffin tins, and bake twenty- 
five minutes in a moderately hot oven. 


Swedish Fruit Pudding 


Add to three cupfuls of fruit juice, cur- 
rant, raspberry, blueberry or blackberry, 
sufficient sugar to sweeten (from one-half 
to three-fourths of a cupful), an inch piece 
of stick cinnamon, and the grated rind of 
one lemon. Boil for one minute, add half a 
cupful of potato flour, or one-third of a cup- 
ful of cornstarch (diluted with cold water) 
and boil for about five minutes until it isclear. 
Turn into a dish and serve cold with cream. 
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Raspberry and Currant Shortcake 


Pick over, wash and slightly mash one 
quart of currants and one cupful of rasp- 
berries. Cover with one cupful of powdered 
sugar and place in a warm place until 
ready to serve. Sift together two cupfuls 
of flour, four teaspoonfuls of baking powder, 
half a teaspoonful of salt, and two table- 
spoonsfuls of sugar. With the tips of your 
fingers work into this four tablespoonfuls of 
lard and butter mixed, or any desired short- 
ening. Add one slightly beaten egg, and 


Pleasant Uses for Sour Cream 
By 
ANTOINETTE B. HERVEY 


Many housekeepers do not know the value, both economic and epicurean, of what they regard as 


enough milk (about half a cupful) to mois- 
ten to a soft dough which can be handled. 
Put on a floured board, pat and roll out to 
one-third of an inch in thickness, and cut 
two pieces to fit a round layer cake pan. 
Place one piece on the top of the other, hay- 
ing the lower piece well spread with melted 
butter. Bake for twenty minutes in a hot 
oven. Remove to a plate, put the currants 
and raspberries between the layers and on 
the top and serve at once. Plain sweetened 
cream, with a slight grating of nutmeg, or 
whipped cream may be used. 


waste material. Sour cream is one thing the usefulness of which we Americans do not generally appre- 
ciate. The following recipes are mere suggestions of what may be done with the unjustly despised 


curdled mass that too often is “thrown out.” 


HEN the present writer was con- 
valescing from a terrible illness, 
the doctor wished her to take a 

half pint of thick creamaday. “I could do 
it,” said I, “if you would let me eat it in a 
salad dressing made of sour cream.” “Do 
you refer,” asked the doctor, “to that 
delightful salad dressing we had in Vienna 
when I was a student? If you do, nothing 
could be better for you.” On giving the 
recipe, it proved to be the same dressing, 
and the formula is the first among the rec- 
ipes which follow: 


Viennese Salad Dressing 


1 cupful of thick sour cream. 
1 tablespoonful of sugar. 
A saltspoonful of salt. 


Whip the cream until it is thick and then 
stir in vinegar enough to give the dressing 
a slightly tart flavor. This is delicious for 
chopped cabbage, lettuce or any green salad. 


Sour Cream Pie 


1 cupful of thick sour cream. 
1 cupful of sugar. 
¥ cupful of seeded raisins, cut in two. 


2 eggs. 
1% teaspoonful of cinnamon. 


teaspoonful of cloves. 
A pinch of salt. 
Use the whites of the eggs for a meringue. 


Beat the yolks of the eggs with a Dover 
egg beater. Add the sourcream. Mix the 
cinnamon, cloves, salt and sugar thoroughly, 
and add them to the eggs and cream. Beat 
thoroughly with the egg beater, then add 
the raisins. Use this mixture as the filling 
for a pie and bake slowly. 


An Unusual Boston Brown Bread 


1 cupful of rye meal. 

1 cupful of corn meal. 

1 cupful of graham flour. 

34 cupful of molasses. 

2 cupfuls of sour cream or one cup of sour cream 
and 1 cup of sour milk. 

1 teaspoonful of salt. 

2 teaspoonfuls of soda. 

Steam 3) hours. 


Put the cream, or milk and cream, into 
the bread mixer (or mix in the usual way), 
reserving only enough milk to dissolve the 
soda. Add the salt and molasses and stir a 
few times. Then add the flour, and the 
soda, dissolved in a little milk. Stir thor- 
oughly and pour into a tin with a funnel 
through the middle and steam steadily for 
three and one-half hours. 
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Cannon Balls 


Roll fondant or any 
candy balls, with 
candied fruit and nut 
centers,in melted choc- 
late. Almond paste 
halls are especially 
delicious this way. 
Tor pink or green 
lvucheons, these balls 
cin be rolled in sugar, 
ad colored with vege- 
le coloring matter. 
These can be used by 
themselves as a bon- 
bon or as a patriotic 
girnish for fancy iced ha 
cikes or te cream A 
piddings (see In- 4 
dependence Bombe, f 
page 121). 


Cricago Brown Bread 


cupful of white flour. 

cupful of graham flour. 
cupful of whole wheat flour. 
cupful of molasses. 

cupful of raisins. 

cupful of sour cream. 

2 teaspoonfuls of soda. 
teaspoonful of salt. 


The Chicago brown bread is made in the 
same manner as the Boston, except that 
the raisins must be carefully mixed with the 
flour to prevent their sinking to the bottom 
of the loaf. 


Sour Cream Cookies 


*; of a cup of butter, beaten to a cream. 

> cups of sugar. 

egg. 

*; of a cup of sour cream. 

t teaspoonful of soda. 

Enough flour to roll out as softly as possible. 
Flavor with lemon juice. 


Chocolate Gingerbread 


Mix well one cupful of molasses, one-half 
cupful of sour milk, two teaspoonfuls of soft 
butter, one-half teaspoonful of salt, one tea- 
spoonful of soda dissolved in one table- 
spoonful of water, two cupfuls of flour sifted 
With one teaspoonful each of ginger and cin- 


i 


namon, and four tablespoonfuls of grated 
chocolate. Bake this in a loaf, in a steady 
oven, until a straw inserted comes out dry. 
This will be greatly improved by the addi- 
tion of vanilla or chocolate icing. 


Rye Breakfast Cakes 


One cupful of molasses, one cupful of 
milk, one-half cupful of sour cream, one 
teaspoonful of soda, one-half teaspoonful of 
salt. Make the mixture about as stiff as a 
gingerbread dough, with one part of white 
flour to three parts of rye meal. Bake it 
in hot gem pans, and serve with butter. 
Caraway seeds may be added when mak- 
ing the cakes for afternoon tea. 


Smooth Gingersnaps 


Two cupfuls of molasses, one cupful of 
lard, one cupful of sugar, one-half cupful of 
sour fnilk, one tablespoonful of ground gin- 
ger, two eggs, three and one-half teaspoon- 
fuls of soda and enough flour to roll thin. 
Instead of rolling with flour, grease the roll- 
ing pin and dough-board well with lard, 
roll until the dough is thin and bake it in 
a quick oven. These gingersnaps can be 
rendered more fancy by the addition of 
chocolate or vanilla icing, or by sprinkling 
them with sugar. 
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What to Eat in 


July 


Tempting and Substantial Meals in Economical Bills of Fare, which May be Followed in Whole or in Part 


Practical bills of fare for each meal during the month. All dishes are selected with due regard to moderate cost, at- 
tractiveness and food value. If desired, the meals may be so arranged as to have all of the dinners in the evening instead 
of in the middle of the day, or vice versa. Recipes for those dishes marked with a star will be found on pages 121-123. 


MWondayp 
July ist 
BREAKFAST 
Raspberries 
Dropped eggs on toast 
Coffee 
LUNCH 
Cream of spinach 
‘Toast 
Iced tea 
DINNER 
Roast lamb 


Beets with butter sauce 
Chocolate jelly with whipped cream 
Coffee 


Tuesday 
July 2nd 
BREAKFAST 

Cherries 
Cereal (uneooked) 

Omelet and tomatoes 
Coffee Rolls 
LUNCH 
Cold lamb 
Sliced cucumbers 
Tea Cake 
DINNER 
Boiled salmon, brown butter sauce 
Cucumber and tomato salad 
Fried potatoes 
Vanilla ice cream 
Joffee 


Wednesday 
July 3rd 
BREAKFAST 
Stewed prunes 
Creamed salmon 

Coffee 

LUNCH 

Omelet and 

Raspberries 
ea 
DINNER 
Roast chicken 

String bean salad 
*Currant souffié 

Coffee 
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Chursdap 
July 4th 


Fruit 
Cereal 
Scrambled 

Parker house rolls 
offee 


DINNER 


Tomato soup 
Olives Celery 
Roast veal 
Potato chips 
Bect salad 
*Independence bombe 
Coffee 


SUPPER 


Chicken and bean salad 

Toasted whole wheat fingers 

elly roll 
Chocolate 


Friday 
July 5th 
BREAKFAST 
Sliced pineapple 
Fried eggs 
Corn bread 
Coffee 
LUNCH 
Asparagus on toast with 
cream sauce 
Tomato salad 
Tea Wafers 
DINNER 


Baked fish 
*Virginia creamed beets 
Apple pie 
Coffee 


Saturday 
July 6th 


BREAKFAST 


Minced veal on toast 
Vegetable salad Green peas 
fingers 
ea 


DINNER 


Pea soup 
*Calves’ brains 4 la Francis 
Rice pace with raspberries 
Joffee 


Sunday 
July 7th 
BREAKFAST 


Berries 
Cereal 


Popovers 
Stewed kidneys 
Coffee 
DINNER 
Roast_beef 
*Baked squash, Kentucky style 
Lettuce salad with radishes 
Peach meringue 
SUPPER 
Creamed shrimps 
Graham toast 
Iced coffee 


Macaroons 
Tea 


MWondayp 
July 8th 
BREAKFAST 
go 
Coffee olls 
LUNCH 
Fried tomatoes 
Toasted rolls 
Cold rice pudding 
Tea 
DINNER 
Sliced cold roast beef 
Creamed spinach 
Olive and tomato mayonnaise 


Fruit sala 
Coffee 


Tuesday 
July 9th 
BREAKFAST 
Raspberries 

Broiled ham 
Sally Lunn 
Coffee 
LUNCH 
Clam fritters 
Reheated Sally Lunn 
Cocoa 
DINNER 
Broiled chops 


Caramel ice cream 
Coffee 


BREAKFAST 
a 
de 
é Cereal 
Coffee 
LUNCH 
it 
jean salac 
= 
¥ 
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Wednesday 
July 10th 
BREAKFAST 

Fruit 
Shirred eggs 
Whole wheat gems 
Coffee 


LUNCH 
Black bean sou 
Rusks ckles 
Iced tea 
DINNER 


Broiled steak 
Creamed peas 
Lettuce and tomato salad 
Cold chocolate pudding 
Coffee 


Thursday 
July 11th 
BREAKFAST 

Fruit 
Popovers 
Liver and bacon 
Coffee 


LUNCH 

Vegetable mold 
Cucumber sal 
Wafers 
Tea 
DINNER 
Meat pie 
Cherry mayonnaise salad 

Coffee mousse 


Friday 
July 12th 
BREAKFAST 

Berries 
Rice muffins 
Fish cakes 
offee 
LUNCH 
Stuffed eggs 
Radish salad 
Tea Wafers 
DINNER 
Tomato bisque 
Broiled halibut steaks 
Potatoes with butter sauce 
Tomato and watercress salad 
tapioca 
offee 


Saturday 
July 13th 
BREAKFAST 


LUNCH 
Clam chowder 
Crackers Pickles 
Sponge cake 
ced tea 
DINNER 
*Beef heart 
Potato salad 
Berry tarts 
Coffee 


Cake Coffee 


What to Eat 


Fuly 


Dishes marked with an asterisk will be 
found among the Recipes on pages 
121-123 


Sunday 
July 14th 
BREAKFAST 
Blueberries 
Cereal 
*Breakfast Cones 
Parker house rolls 
Coffee 
DINNER 
Iced fruit compote 
Roast chicken 
Mashed and browned potatoes 
Cucumber and radish salad 
Cheese crackers 
Coffee 
SUPPER 
Asparagus tip omelet 
_ Lettuce salad 
Warmed-over rolls 
Raspberry shortcake 
Tea 


MWondap 
July 15th 
BREAKFAST 

Fruit 


Smoked beef in cream 


LUNCH 
Curried 
*Sour milk rolls 
Iced chocolate 
DINNER 
Cold chicken 
Sweet corn 
Lettuce salad 
Iced coffee 

Cake 


Tuesday 
July 16th 
BREAKFAST 
Canteloupe 
Shirred eggs 

Muffins Coffee 
LUNCH 
Salmon salad 
Radishes 
Raspberry shortcake 
Tea 


DINNER 
Boiled tongue, lemon sauce 
oiled beets 
Tomato salad 
Sliced peaches 
Coffee 


Wiednesday 
July 17th 
BREAKFAST 
Blueberries 


Roast bacon with cream sauce 
Scones Coffee 


LUNCH 
Radish and egg salad 
Cinnamon toast 
Jocoa 


DINNER 
Chops 
Potato croquettes 
Beet salad 
Vanilla ice cream 
Raspberry sauce 
Coffee 


Chursdap 
July 18th 
BREAKFAST 

Berries 

Scrambled eggs 

Gems 


Coffee 


LUNCH 
Cold tongue 
Lettuce salad 

ea 
Cookies 
DINNER 
Roast veal 
Potato au gratin 
Fried tomatoes 
Blueberry pie 
‘offee 


July 19th 
BREAKFAST 
Blackberries 
Cereal 
Muffins 
Coffee 
LUNCH 
*Asparagus in chafing-~lish 
Warmed-over muffins 
Watermelon 
DINNER 
Cream of lettuce soup 
*Baked fish & la Creole 
Potato balls 
Cucumber salad 
Steamed blueberry pudding 


July 20th 
BREAKFAST 
Watermelon 
*Veal collops 
Toast 
Coffee 
LUNCH 
Scalloped fish with poner 
Lettuce salac 
Blackberries 
Tea 
DINNER 
Roast lamb, mint jelly 
Squash 
Radish and watercress salad 
Maple mousse 
Coffee 


ge 
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Sunbdap What to Eat Sunday 


July 21st 
BREAKFAST BREAKFAST 
Fruit Berries 
Cereal 7 H Cereal 
Baked eggs Rice muffins Scrambled eggs with green peas 
Coffee Rolls Coffee 


DINNER 


— 7 uly Chicken fricassee with dumplings 


Clams 
Chicken 4 la Maryland Lettuce and green pepper sala 
Green peas Vanilla ice cream 
ah French fried potatoes Dishes marked with an asterisk will be Chocolate sauce 
A ettuce sala found among the Recipes on pages ¥ 
Fruit 121-123 SUPPER 
Coffee Cold tongue 
SUPPER sb salad 
Cold lamb ur a ‘oast 
Lettuce and mayonnaise v Iced chocolate 
sandwiches July 25th Cakes 
Ragout of asparagus 
Pineapple BREAKFAST 
Blueberries 
Cerea! 
Popovers 
Boiled eggs 
Toast Coffee 
WBonday 
Roast beef hash ° July 29th 
Vegetable salad 
Wondap Cocoa BREAKFAST 
July 22nd DINNER Grapefruit 
Cereal 
BREAKFAST Cold bouillon Fried eggs 
Fruit Beef en casserole Corn bread 
Cereal Lima beans Coffee 
Broiled finnan haddie Radish salad LUNCH 
oast oe Coffee Ww — Creamed chicken on toast with 


green peppers 
ickles 


Fish chowder 
Warmed-over corn bread 
Tea 


Radish and lettuce salad 


— 
ea 
DINNER 
Meat pie Broiled lamb chops 
Beans Carrots and peas creamed 
sind C3 oer salad 
parfait 
Friday Coffee 
Coffee 
July 26th 


BREAKFAST 


Raspberries 
Cereal 

Omelet parsley 

Sally Lunn 

Coffee Tuesday 


July 30th 


Tuesday 


LUNCH 


July 23rd Ch me BREAKFAST 
ope eese 
a AST Blueberry cake Cantaloupe 
worries Iced tea Cereal 
Omelet with stewed celery Omelet 
Baking —— biscuits DINNER Toast Coffee 
Coffee LUNCH 
LuNcE Baked tn, Hollandaise sauce Vegetable salad 
*Liver loaf Chocolate cake 
loa Floating island 
Tomato and bean salad Coffee Tea 
Iced cocoa DINNER 
DINNER Clear soup 
Boiled salmon Pot roast 
Potatoes Beets Beets with butter sauce 
Watercress salad ee | sherbet 
olice 


*Coffee cream jelly 


Saturday 


July 27th 
BREAKFAST 


Wednesday Wednesday 


July 24th Fish cakes July 31st 
BREAKFAST BREAKFAST 


LUNCH 
Scrambled eggs Liver and bacon 
Corn cake ‘Toasted graham gems Rolls 
Coffee Stewed corn Coffee 
eh Fruit salad 
LUNCH Tea LUNCH 
Cheese sandwiches Creamed eggs, tomato sauce 
Beet salad : DINNER Cocoa Jumbles 
Jam Ten Boiled smoked tongue, currant DINNER 
DINNER jelly sauce Steamed clams with melted butter 
Roast beef Stuffed peppers Cold sliced pot roast 
Tomato salad Cucumber salad Beet salad 
Raspberry souffté pudding Blueberries and cream Fruit ice 
Coffee Coffee Coffee 
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Raspberry 
Toast Wells 


From a thick slice 
of plain cake cut cyl- 
inders, and cut out 
centers to form wells. 
Fry these in hot but- 
ter until they are deli- 
cately browned, drain 
well on soft paper and 
fill them with fresh 
‘vaspberries. Serve 
with powdered sugar 
and thick cream 


Recipes for 


Independence Bombe 


Make an orange bombe glacé, as directed 
in this issue (“Just How” paper). Sur- 
round this with little cannon balls as di- 
rected under the picture (Cannon Balls), 
which is also in this number of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE. Place a flag in 
the top of the bombe and serve. 


Asparagus in the Chafing Dish 


Heat in the chafing dish with a table- 
spoonful of melted butter, a cupful of cooked 
asparagus tips and add a saltspoonful of salt 
and a pinch of black pepper. Cook over 
the hot water-pan for about three minutes; 
meanwhile beat, until light, the yolks of 
three eggs, to which add a cupful of thin 
cream and very gradually pour this on the 
asparagus, stirring constantly. Cook for 
only a minute or two until it is well thick- 
ened and serve on squares of toasted whole 
wheat bread. 


Virginia Creamed Beets 


Boil the beets in unsalted water until they 
are tender, rub off the skins, slice and ar- 
range them in a deep dish. Pour the sauce 
over them and serve hot. For the sauce, 
beat two tablespoonfuls of butter in a 
saucepan; stir in two tablespoonfuls of 
flour, one-half saltspoonful of salt, a scant 
teaspoonful of sugar and ‘a dash of white 
pepper, then add gradually one cupful of 


the Fuly Bills of Fare 


Under this head are to be found recipes for dishes marke: with a star in the preceding three pages 


hot cream. Heat together until smooth 
and entirely combined. 


Calves’ Brains a la Francis 


Soak two pairs of calf’s brains in salted, 
tepid water to clean thoroughly, and parboil 
them gently for fifteen minutes in boiling 
salted water to which a little minced parsley 
and Jemon juice have previously been added. 
Meanwhile chop a small onion finely and 
sauté to a golden brown in a tablespoonful 
of beef drippings, stirring in a tablespoonful 
of flour. Cook until the flour is smooth and 
browned and add the stock from which the 
brains have been drained. Allow the sauce 
to simmer for a few moments and then stir 
in the brains and a tablespoonful of minced 
sweet red pepper (canned or fresh). Serve 
eitherin patty shells or on roundsof hot toast. 


Baked Squash, Kentucky Style 


Parboil a good-sized squash, then cut it in 
half and with a spoon remove all the seeds. 
Take the firm part, scooping it from the 
shell, to leave the latter a half inch in thick- 
ness, and place in a bowl. Add to it half a 
cupful of stale bread-crumbs, a little cream, 
a teaspoonful of sugar and some salt, pepper 
and a generous amount of butter. Beat all 
the ingredients together and heat over the 
fire in a frying pan for afew moments. Then 
put it back into the squash shell, sprinkle 
bread crumbs on top and put in a hot oven 
to brown. 
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Coffee Cream Jelly 


Use as the basis two cupfuls of clear black 
coffee (that remaining from breakfast or 
dinner will do), sweeten with two heaping 
tablespoonfuls of sugar and add the well- 
beaten yolk of one egg, half a cupful of rich 
cream, a few drops of almond extract and a 
pinch of powdered cinnamon. Mix thor- 
oughly and then stir in a cupful of hot milk 
in which has been dissolved two tablespoon- 
fuls of crystallized gelatin; place the jelly in 
a mixing bowl, set in a pan of ice water, 
stirring occasionally as it begins to harden so 
that the custard and jelly will not separate 
when of the consistency of a thick purée, 
pour into a circular mold lined with lady 
fingers, held together by a little frosting; 
place where it will chill and when firm un- 
mold on a large platter resting on a lace 
paper doily, ornamenting the top with stars of 
sweetened whipped cream, pressed through 
a pastry tube or with little mounds of 
whipped cream dropped from a spoon. 


Beef Heart 


For a family of four, half a heart isenough. 
Parboil slices half an inch thick, and sauté 
gently in butter until they are tender. 
Then butter a large oval baking dish and 
arrange the slices in this. Make a dressing 
as usual for roasted meats, in which basil, 
thyme, marjoram, savory and dried sage 
leaves are used, with a little minced salt 
pork and sufficient butter with one unbeaten 
egg to bind it together. Season as desired 
with salt, paprika and a little black pepper. 
Arrange a thick layer of this on each slice 
of meat and around this pour a tomato sauce 
made as follows: Put some good drippings 
into a frying pan, slice in one onion and fry 
gently; then add salt, pepper and a pinch of 
sweet herbs and two cupfuls of tomatoes 
(canned). Cook them all together, then 
thicken with a little flour and butter, if too 
thin. Pour it around the meat, put the 
baking dish in a moderately hot oven and 
bake until the dressing is nicely browned. 


Breakfast Canapé 


Cook the remainder of the heart until 
it is tender, then allow it to cool, and cut it 
into dice. Reduce the water in which the 
heart was boiled to one cupful by cooking it. 
Add half a cupful of canned tomatoes, and 
a dash of salt, pepper, kitchen bouquet and 


Recipes for the July Bills of Fare 


caramel and some paprika. Thicken a little 
with flour and butter, and heat the meat 
in the sauce. Serve on slices of brown toast. 


Sour Milk Rolls 


Sift together two cupfuls of rye flour, one 
cupful of wheat flour, half a teaspoonful 
of salt, and one-half teaspoonful of soda. 
Rub in a piece of butter the size of an egy. 
Add half a cupful of sugar, one well-beaten 
egg and sufficient sour milk or buttermilk to 
make a dough. Roll out, cut like biscuits 
and bake quickly. 


Baked Fish a la Creole 


Boil three Irish potatoes, mash them and 
mix with two tablespoonfuls of butter, one 
small onion chopped fine and salt and pepper 
to taste. Salt the fish, fill it with the 
potato dressing and put it in the baking 
pan with a little flour sprinkled overit. Put 
in the pan at the same time two table- 
spoonfuls of butter, two dessertspoonfuls of 
olive oil, a dozen fresh tomatoes sliced (or 
half of a can of prepared ones), and add a 
teacupful of water. Bake in a moderate 
oven until the fish is done and then slice 
three hard cooked eggs over it. Stir into 
the gravy a tablespoonful of tomato catsup 
and a tablespoonful of a Worcestershire 
sauce, and either pour it over the fish or 
serve it with it in a separate vessel. 


Liver Loaf 


Mince finely one pound of liver and a 
little more than half a pound of bacon. To 
this add salt and pepper to taste, one 
tablespoonful of minced parsley and one 
onion which has been chopped fine and fried, 
the beaten yolk of one egg and the whites of 
two eggs, stiffly beaten. Line a buttered 
baking dish with cracker crumbs, glaze the 
top with the remaining yolk of egg, and 
bake until done—about forty-five minutes. 
Serve with tomato or celery sauce. 


Veal Collops 


Cut upsome lean veal into pieces about the 
size of an average oyster. Let them simmer 
until tender. Season with salt, pepper and a 
pinch of mace. Dip it into slightly beaten 
egg, then into cracker crumbs and again into 
egg. Let it stand five minutes to swell and 
then fry in smoking fat and serve at once. 
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Compote of 
Cherries with 
Molded Rice 


Make a syrup in 
the proportion of three 
cupfuls of water to 
one pound of sugar. 
Stem and pit some 
sound, ripe cherries 
and cook in the syrup 
for about fifleen min- 
ules, then set them 
aside tocool. Filla 
ullered mold with 

c, turn it out care- 
uly and cut an open- 
ig in the center large 
nough to contain the 
cherries. Pour in the 
com pote and serve gar- 
nished with fresh fruit 

und cherry leaves 


b 
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Ragout of Asparagus 


Wash well a tender bunch of asparagus 
and trim off the tough ends, and cut into 
pieces two inches long. Strip a head of 
lettuce finely and grate a small onion; melt 
two large tablespoonfuls of butter in a 
saucepan; when hot put in the vegetables; 
cook them for ten minutes, occasionally 
shaking the pan. Sprinkle over the aspara- 
gus two and a half level tablespoonfuls of 
flour and mix carefully, in order not to break 
the asparagus. Add a cupful of stock, a 
teaspoonful of beef extract, salt and pepper to 
taste and let it boil up once. Serve on 


toast as a separate course for luncheon 
or dinner. 


Currant Soufflé 


Half a pound of currants, one cupful of 
cream, whites of two eggs, a little sugar to 
taste and five sheets of gelatin. Carefully 
stew the currants in a little water, reserving 
a few whole. Add the sugar to the cooked 
currants. Rub through a fine wire sieve. 
Let them cool, stir in dissolved gelatin, 
whipped cream, and well-beaten egg whites. 
Stir in the whole currants, put in custard 
cups in a pan of hot water in oven until set. 


Arctic Draughts for Torrid Weather 


_ _Eprror’s Note—In order to serve iced drinks successfully the glasses should be chilled before plac- 
ing in them the chilled material. So far as possible avoid puttiug lumps of ice in these drinks, as the 
excessive cold chills the teeth and is injurious to digestion. The sweetening in these recipes may be 


changed to suit individual taste. 


Gotham Fruit Punch 


Peel twelve lemons very thin, squeeze 
the juice over the peel and let it stand for 
two hours. Then add two cupfuls of sugar, 
one cupful of raspberry syrup; pare a 
ripe pineapple, shred it finely and mix 
with one cupful of sugar. Then strain the 
lemon juice through a coarse sieve and 
then the pineapple. Mix all together 
and add three quarts or twelve cupfuls 
of cold water and serve with a piece of 
fruit in each glass. (Carbonated water 
may be advantageously substituted for the 
plain water.) 


White Egg Nog 


For six persons, squeeze the juice of six 


oranges and add the juice of one lemon with 
sugar to taste. Allow it to chill until it is 
ice cold, then add, very gradually, three 
tablespoonfuls of any preferred fruit syrup 
(strawberry, raspberry and currant giving 
excellent results), the stiffly whipped whites 
of four eggs and about four cupfuls of iced 
carbonated water. Beat this together light- 
ly and serve very cold in glasses that have 
been frosted with a little white of egg and 
confectioner’s sugar. 


Almond Cup 


Blanch three dozen sweet almonds, pound 
them to a pulp and boil them with eight 
cupfuls of milk, adding a stick of vanilla, 
then sweeten with one cupful of sugar. 
Allow this to cool, and strain it through a 
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fine sieve and place on the ice. Serve it 
very cold in lemonade tumblers. 


Laureate Mint Punch 


Put into a punch bowl two cupfuls of 
granulated sugar, the juice of twelve lemons, 
and thin peeled slices of six lemons. Set 
it aside to chill. When ready to serve add 
four cupfuls of finely pounded ice and a 
dozen sprays of mint, pour in six bottles of 
ginger ale and stir well. 


Orange Mint Julep 


Chop fine and rub to a pulp four sprigs of 
mint; add a tablespoonful of powdered 
sugar, and mix this with the grated rind and 
strained juice of one orange. Add crushed 
ice and enough plain or carbonated water to 
make one tumblerful. 


Chiffonade Tea Punch 


Make four cupfuls of strong tea. Let it 
cool. Add to it the juice of six lemons and 
one fresh pineapple cut in inch pieces, one 
pound of fresh stewed cherries, and one cup- 
ful of granulated sugar. Mix it until the 
sugar is dissolved. Add four cupfuls of car- 
bonated water. Pour into a glass pitcher, 
put a sprig of fresh mint in the top and 
pour it into glasses half full of cracked ice. 
Serve with soft jumbles. 


Iced Café Chocolate 


Cook together one cake of unsweetened 
chocolate, two cupfuls of granulated sugar 
and one cupful of water, for ten minutes. 
Bottle them and keep them for use. When 
needed fill a glass one-third full of syrup, 
add two teaspoonfuls of vanilla extract or 
very strong coffee, fill up the glass with 
milk, shake well, pile whipped cream on top, 
and serve very cold. 


Iced Turkish Coffee 


Prepare a quart or four cupfuls of clear, 
black coffee, and while still hot stir in three 
well-beaten eggs and two cupfuls of boiling 
milk. Cook over hot water until well thick- 
ened (do not boil) and sweeten it to taste. 
Allow it to become very cold, and stir in the 
stiffly whipped egg whites and one cupful of 
solidly beaten cream. Serve with straws in 
chilled glasses, adding a tablespoonful of 


cracked ice to each portion, and ornament- 
ing with a tiny pyramia of sweetened whip- 
ped cream, capped witha crystallized cherry. 


Chocolate Syrup 


Put six heaping tablespoonfuls of grated 
chocolate into a saucepan over the fire, add 
two cupfuls of boiling water; simmer slowly 
and stir occasionally until the chocolate is 
dissolved. Then add four cupfuls of granu- 
lated sugar and stir until the sugar is dis- 
solved, and after it has simmered for a few 
minutes, remove witha spoon. Now strain, 
add two teaspoonfuls of vanilla extract and 
pour into bottles which should then be sealed. 
When ready to serve allow three-quarters of 
a cupful of ice-cold milk and two tablespoon- 
fuls of the syrup for every glassful required; 
put them into a large cold fruit jar, shake 
well for three minutes, pour into chilled 
tumblers and put a teaspoonful of whipped 
cream on each. 


Raspberry Vinegar 


Bruise the raspberries and add two cup- 
fuls of vinegar to every pound of fruit. Let 
it stand for one week, stirring it every day; 
then strain it through a jelly bag and add 
one pound of sugar to every pint of juice. 
Boil this for three minutes and let it stand 
till it is quite cold. Then bottle it and put 
it away until required. 


Koumiss 


Mix two cupfuls of buttermilk with eight 
cupfuls of sweet milk and five pieces of lump 
sugar. Pour the whole from one pitcher to 
another till the sugar is melted. It takes 
from ten to fifteen minutes. Cover this 
with muslin and allow it to stand in a warm 
part of the kitchen for twelve hours. Then 
pour it into pint bottles, tie down the corks, 
and in four days it will be ready for use. 
The bottles should be left lying on their sides 
in a cool place. 


Capilaire 


Use seven pounds of sugar (or about 
fourteen cupfuls), three eggs, six cupfuls of 
water, half a cupful of orange flower water, 
and three drops of vanilla extract. Put the 
sugar into a saucepan, break in the eggs with 
the shells and stir the water in very gradu- 
ally, set it over the fire and boil it, and take 
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Shield Cakes 


Select fresh sugar or 
molasses cookies, and 
cut in the shape of 
shields. Frost them 
with a white icing and 
then decorate with a 
tiny brush to simulate 
the red, white and 
blue. Harmless vege- 
lable coloring must be 
used for this purpose. 
Serve on a doily, on 
a hive and white plate 
if possible 


off any scum until only light froth arises. 
Add the orange water and the vanilla, then 
strain it and, when cold, bottle it and cork 
it tight so that it will keep. A wineglassful 
of this is very refreshing. Slices of lemon 
or pineapple may be added to it. 


Carter Peach Shrub 


Cook two quarts of juicy peaches until 
they are softened; then strain, pressing out 
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the juice through a heavy toweling or jelly- 
bag; add to this six thin slices of peeled 
cucumber, the juice of two lemons and about 
three-quarters of a cupful of sugar, stirring 
until the sugar is entirely dissolved. Place 
this on the ice and when thoroughly chilled 
dilute it with three pints of carbonated 
water. Serve with straws in slender 
stemmed glasses that have been half filled 
with shaved ice, ornamenting the rim of the 
glass with a green leaf. 


Frappés, Granites and Bombes 


Just How to Make These High-Sounding but Simple and Delicious 


FRAPPE is a half-frozen ice, of a 
A mushy consistency, and of a granular 

texture. Gelatin is not used and 
sugar alone is often employed instead of 
the usual sugar syrup. This makes the 
combining of ingredients for frappés simpler 
than for other dishes. Their coarse, granu- 
lar texture in contrast to the smooth, fine- 
grained texture of creams and sherbets is 
produced chiefly by the different proportions 
of salt and ice used in freezing. The smaller 
amount of salt used, the finer the grain and 


Desserts Without a Freezer 


JESSAMINE CHAPMAN, B.S. 


Being the twentieth of our “Just How” Papers 


the smoother the texture; the more salt, the 
coarser the grain and the more granular 
the texture. A frappé texture can be ob- 
tained without the use of the freezer, which 
greatly reduces one’s labor and. increases 
one’s pleasure. 


TO FREEZE 
The mixture should be poured into a 


mold or any tight-fitting utensil, filled to 
overflowing, a piece of wrapping paper 
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laid over the top, and the cover fitted on 
closely, and the mold well packed in a 
mixture of ice and salt. If a very coarse 
texture is desired, use equal proportions of 
salt and ice; if a finer texture is wanted, use 
one part of salt to two of ice; if a smooth 
cream texture, one of salt to three of ice. 
Allow the mixture to remain for three hours 
in the mold, and if the smallest amount of 
salt is used allow it five or six hours. 
Frappés, being real thirst quenchers, are 
especially used to serve from the punch bowl 
at teas, receptions and dances, and are 
superior to ice creams and sherbets for 
such occasions. For a dessert, a garnish 
of whipped cream and additions of pieces 
of fruit make an attractive modification. 
Whipped cream may be placed on top of 
the frappé after filling a mold two-thirds full 
and all frozen together successfully. Though 
it may be added that there are some who dis- 
like to eat fruit that is stiffly frozen. There are 
two classes of frappés: in one, the fruit finely 
cut or chopped is used with the juice, giving 
rise to the name granites; in the other, the 
fruit juice alone is used, diluted as for an ice. 


FRAPPES MADE FROM BEVERAGES 
Tea Frappé 


Boil one cupful of sugar and two cupfuls 
of water for five minutes to make a syrup. 
Add one pint of fairly strong tea, freshly 
made and cooled, then the grated rind and 
juice of three oranges, the juice of two lem- 
ons, and one can of grated pineapple. Freeze 
in a freezer if desired, or turn into a mold, 
cover the top with paraffin. paper or but- 
tered paper, place a cover on it tightly, and 
pack in a mixture of equal parts of salt and 
ice for three hours. Remove from the mold 
and garnish with slices of lemon or crushed 
mint leaves dusted with powdered sugar. 


Coffee Frappé 


Make coffee the strength desired, strain 
it carefully and cool and sweeten to taste, 
then place it in a mold and pack as for all 
frappés. One cupful of cream may be added 
before packing if desired. Garnish with 
whipped cream in serving. 


Chocolate or Coffee Frappé 


Make chocolate or cocoa as if for a bev- 
erage, add for four cupfuls, one teaspoonful 
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of vanilla and one cupful of strong clear 
coffee. Freeze in a freezer or mold in ice 
and salt. Serve in tall sherbet glasses and 
garnish with whipped cream. 


FRUIT FRAPPES MADE WITH SYRUP 
Fruit Juice Frappé 


Two cupfuls of fruit juice; one cupful of 
sugar and two cupfuls of water to make a 
syrup; the juice of two lemons. Cool, mix, 
and fill a mold. Bury in equal proportions 
of salt and ice for three hours. If a finer 
texture is desired, use one part of salt to 
two of ice and allow five or six hours for 
freezing. 


FRUIT FRAPPES WITHOUT SYRUP 
Orange and Grape Juice Frappé 


Add one cupful of sugar to two cupfuls 
of grape juice and one cupful of orange juice. 
Add one-fourth of a cupful of lemon juice. 
One cupful of cream may be added if de- 
sired. Fill the mold and pack with ice 
and salt. Garnish with whipped cream in 
serving. 


Cider Frappé 


To four cupfuls of sweet cider add one- 
half of a cupful of sugar and the juice 
of one or two lemons. Proceed as for 
other frappés in freezing or packing in 
salt and ice. 


GRANITES MADE WITH A SYRUP 


Make a syrup of one cupful of sugar and 
two cupfuls of water. Cool and add two 
cupfuls of crushed or chopped fruit and 
juice and the juice of one or two lemons. 
Freeze or pack as for frappés for five hours. 


GRANITES MADE WITHOUT A SYRUP 
Cherry Granite 


To four cupfuls of the ripest and blackest 
cherries, stoned and cut up finely, add two 
cupfuls of sugar and allow it to stand for 
two hours. Then add the juice of one 
lemon. Place it in a mold in salt and ice 
mixture for five or six hours. Strawberries, 
gooseberries, or currants may be substituted 
for cherries. 
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Banana Granite 


Pour over four large, ripe bananas, 
thinly sliced, the juice of one lemon and 
three-fourths of a cupful of sugar. Cover 
this and chill it for an hour. To this add 
the grated peel of the lemon and two cup- 
fuls of ice water. Place it in a mold and 
pack it in equal proportions of ice and salt 
for five or six hours. Peaches or apricots 
may be substituted for bananas. 


Bombe Glacés 


The regular bombe glacé is a sherbet or 
an ice lining a mold, the center being filled 
with a charlotte russe mixture. This in- 
volves several distinct processes,—the freez- 
ing of a sherbet, the making of the charlotte 
russe mixture and the use of gelatin, the 
packing in the mold and the 
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mold instead of filling the center. Pour the 
mixture into the mold, filling it two-thirds 
full. Fill it to overflowing with sweetened 
and flavored whipped cream and cover 
with paraffin or buttered wrapping paper 
before placing the cover. Pack it in a 
mixture of ice and salt in proportions to 
produce a fine or coarse texture as de- 
sired. 


Orange Bombe Glacé 


Fill a mold two-thirds full of orange juice 
to which the juice of one lemon and sugar 
as desired have been added. Fill the mold 
to overflowing with two cupfuls of heavy 
cream, whipped, sweetened with one-half 
of a cupful of powdered sugar, and flavored 
with one teaspoonful of vanilla. Cover 
the top with paraffin or buttered wrap- 
ping paper, fit the cover 


burying of the mold in salt 


on tightly and bury in ice 


and ice. A satisfactory 
bombe glacé may be made 
ina much simpler way, the 
only difference being that 


and salt mixture for five 


or six hours. One cupful 


of broken walnut meats 


added to the whipped 


the whipped cream forms a 
layer on the bottom of the 
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cream is a delicious vari- 
ation. 
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Worrying 


By DOROTHY DIX 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY E. W. KEMBLE 


= E ODDER day,” says Mirandy. 
“Sis Nancy, whut is one of dese 
heah po’, slack, shiftless women 
whut looks lak dey was bawn wid twins an’ 
a dirty caliker wrapper on, stopped me as I 
was a-preambulatin’ home from de market. 

“*Sis Mirandy,’ says she wid a kind of a 
superior look, ‘rejoice wid me for I’se done 
come through. I’se got de light at last. 
I’se got de good news of de new gosspel, an’ 
I couldn’t let you go by widout passin’ de 
blessin’ on to you.’ 

*** Bless de Lor’ for all his mercy,’ spons I, 
‘but whut is dis newfangled religion dat 
you done ketched dat takes away all yo’ 
troubles?’ 

***T’se done jine de Don’t Worry Club,’ 
she says, ‘an’ all my ’flictions is done rolled 
off me lak water off of a duck’s back.’ 

“My lan’! ’sclaims I, ‘but dat sholy is a 
miracle worker! But how does dis new 
faith wuk?’ 

***De secret of de wharforeness of hit is 
dat you passes into dat state of mind after 
you jines de club, dat you don’t let nothin’ 
pester you no mo’. You des brushes away 
your worries lak dey was flies, an’ dar you is. 

**T’se done seen de time, Sis Mirandy, 
when I traveled through de low grounds of 
trouble an’ tribulation, ef things went 
wrong, an’ de bread burnt in de oven, an’ de 
meat warn’t done, an’ de chillun’s clothes 
needed washin’, an’ Mose got on de ram- 
page. But dat was befo’ I learned de grip 
an’ de passwords of de Don’t Worry Club. 

“*But now dem little things don’t trouble 
menomo’. Ef de house ain’t swept, an’ de 
dishes is piled up in de sink, an’ de beds 
ain’t made, an’ de chillun is dirty, an’ Mose 
is a-mutterin’ aroun’ an’ a-sayin’ dat de only 
comfortable place he knows is de corner 
saloon, instid of bein’ boddered about hit 
lak I used to, I dest sets down ca’m an’ 
satersfied in a rockin’ cheer, an’ fixes my 
mind on de fact dat I is a charter member 
of de Don’t Worry Club. 

“*An’ I used to git dem narvous spells, 


“T worried de washbo’d so hard dat I sent 
Ma’y Jane to de female cemetery” 


Sis Mirandy, when de rent was comin’ due 
an’ dere warn’t no money to pay hit wid, an’ 
then I’d feel mighty bad when I'd see Mabel 
Maud had done wore out de knee of her 
stockin’, an’ dat my little George Washing- 
ton had a hole in de seat of his britches, an’ 
hit would real upset me when de neighbors 
drapped in an’ tole me how my chillun was 
a-cuttin’ up on de street, an’ prognosticated 
dat dey sholy was haided fo’ de chain gang. 

““«But I’se done riz above all of dem 
trifles sense I got de light an’ jined de Don’t 
Worry Club. Now I dest lays back an’ 
takes my ease, an’ reflects dat a hundred 
y’ars from now hit won’t make a speck of 
difference whedder de lan’lord got his rent or 
not, or whedder my chillun was ragged an’ 
dirty, or dressed up to beat de band, an’ dat 
nobody can’t tell nohow how chillun is 
gwine to turn out, an’ so dere ain’t no use 
in borrowin’ trouble befo’hand ’bout deir 
gettin’ into de callaboose. 

“*Nuther does I aggervate myself any 
mo’ ’bout whut we has to eat an’ de cookin’. 
Ef I feels lak goin’ to market in de mawnin’ 
I does it, an’ ef dere ain’t nothin’ comes up 
dat I’d enjoy do’n in de afternoon, I has a 
good hot dinner ready for Mose when he 
gets home from his wuk. But ef I don’t 
feel inclined dat way I don’t do hit, for I 
belongs to de Don’t Worry Club, an’ de 
things dat Mose says when I sets him down 
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to cold bread an’ de scraps of meat dat was 
lef’ over from de day befo’ don’t trouble me 
none now. 

“*Vassum, de Don’t Worry Club sho’ is a 
prop an’ a staff to a married woman, an’ 
saves her a lot of elbow grease an’ shoe 
leather, for instid of breakin’ yo’ neck 
a-toilin’ an’ a-moilin’ tryin’ to please yo’ hus- 
band, and have ev’ything dest lak he wants 
hit, to keep him from knockin’ you, all you 
got to do is dest to elevate your mind to dat 
plane whar you don’t even notice when he is 
a-lambasting you for bein’ triflin’. Or if he 
is you don’t keer. 

“*Vassum, Sis Mirandy,’ says she, ‘I’se 
done found de road to peace an’ happiness, 
an’ de signbo’d dat pints de way is de 
Don’t Worry Club.’ 

“<De way you promulgates hit,’ spons I, 
‘hit sho’ is a grand doctrine, but is Brer 
Mose a-travelin’ wid you?’ 

“*No, Sis Mirandy,’ Sis Nancy says, ‘he 
ain’t. I’se sorry to say dat he’s a back- 
slider whut’s yit in de darkness. I’se done 
my best to convert him, an’ I’se been a 
shinin’ example right befo’ his eyes, for I’se 
showed my faith by my wuks, but Mose is 
still outside of de fold, a-wor- 
ryin’ over ev’ything, an’ I’se 
afeard dat I ain’t never gwine 
to be able to lift him up to de 
higher life whar I is, for hit 
looks to me lak de less I 
worry, de mo’ he does.’ 

““VYassum,’ I spons, ‘I 
specks dat’s de truth, for dat’s 
de way I has noticed dat hit 
wuks out in most famblies.’ 

“*How’s dat, Sis Mirandy,’ 
she axes. 

says I, ‘dere’s a 
lot of worryin’ dat’s got to be 
done in ev’ry fambly, an’ ef 
one member of hit ducks his 
sheer, or her sheer, hit kind 
of piles de worryin’ up on 
somebody else, an’ dey’s got 
to do a double amount of lay- 
in’ awake at night a-tryin’ to 
figger out how de rent is gwine 
to be paid, an’ de grocery bills 

squared, an’ de chillun kept offen destreet out 
of deways of de autermobiles. Dat’sderea- 
son dat you don’t never see a husban’ an’ 
a wife a-gwine up togedder to give de right 
hand of fellowship in de Don’t Worry Club. 
“Tse seed a lot of women dat belongs to 
hit, an’ deir husbands was po’, tired, hump- 


Maud had 


“I'd feel mighty bad 
when I’d see Mabel 


out de knee of her 
stockin’”’ 
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shouldered lookin’ men dat had to come 
home and git dinner of a night, after dey had 
been hard at wuk all day, an’ dey had to 
walk de baby when it had de cholic, an’ 
wash de chillun an’ sweep de floo’s, becaze 
deir wives warn’t pesterin’ bout none of 
dese little things. 

“*An’ I knows plenty of men dat is 
*zorters in de Don’t Worry Club, an’ whilst 
dey sets up in de back room of de corner 
saloon an’ eats free lunch, an’ drinks beer 
whenever anybody else will pay for hit, an’ 
speechifies "bout de folly of troublin’ trouble 
ontil trouble troubles you, deir wives is 
a-takin’ in washin’ to suppo’t de fambly. 

“*Vassum,’ says I, ‘whar you finds a wife 
or a husband dat belongs to de Don’t Worry 
Club you will find dat de odder one of de 
firm is de president of de Mo’ Worry Club. 
An’ dey’s elected for life, too.’ 

“*Sis Mirandy,’ says Sis Nancy, heavin’ 
a sigh, ‘I’se afeard dat you ain’t in sym- 
pathy wid de cause, an’ dat I can’t git you 
to jine our noble s’ciety.’ 

“*Dat you can’t,’ says I, ‘I’se a good, fust- 
class, free-hand worrier, an’ I’se proud of 
hit, an’ I wouldn’t change ef I could. I’se 
always been a-worryin’ house- 
keeper, an’ dere ain’t a better 
kep’ house in dis town dan mine. 

“*Pse always been whut 
dey call a worryin’ mother— 
an’ dere ain’t none of my chil- 
lun dat warn’t kep’ clean, an’ 
well fed. 

““Den, when dey got a 
little bigger, I worried ’bout 
deir eddication, an’ I worried 
de washbo’d so hard wid my 
pestiments "bout hit dat I sent 
Ma’y Jane to de female ceme- 
tery whar she got de higher 
culchah, an’ Thomas Jefferson 
to de college whar he’s gwine to 
graduate on de football team. 

“*Vassum, give me de wor- 
riersev’ytime. Dey are de folks 
dat does things.’ 

““Ton’t you believe in de 
Don’t Worry Club, Sis Mir- 
andy?’ axes Sis Nancy. 

“Well, Sis Nancy,’ says I, ‘I reckon de 
Don’t Worry Club is a mighty good thing 
for dem dat is too triflin’ to do anything, 
anyway. De least dey can do is to keep 


done wore 


from pesterin’ de worriers dat is doin’ deir 
wuk for ’em, an’ havin’ to wuk overtime at 


worryin’. 
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“*“FOR EACH MAN OWNED HIS PLOT OF GROUND, AND LABORED AND ENJOYED’ 


3 


It may be that I dreamed a dream; it may be that I saw 
The forecast of a time to come, by some supernal law. 


THE I seemed to dwell in this same world, and in this modern time; 
Yet nowhere was there sight or sound of poverty or crime. 
FORECAST All strife had ceased; men were disarmed; and quiet Peace had made 
A thousand avenues for toil, in place of War's grim trade. 
BY From east to west, from north to south, where highways smooth and broad 
Tied State to State, the waste lands bloomed like garden spots of God. 
ELLA There were no beggars in the streets; there were no unemployed, 
, For each man owned his plot of ground, and labored and enjoyed. 
WHEELER | Sweet children grew like garden flowers; all strong and fair to see; 


WIL x And when I marveled at the sight, thus spake a Voice to me: 
iad “All Motherhood is now an art; the greatest art on earth; 


WITH And nowhere is there known the crime of one unwelcome birth. 
ddan From rights of parentage, the sick and sinful are debarred; 
For Matron Science keeps our house, and at the door stands guard. 
BY We know the cure for darkness lies in letting in the light; 
And Prisons are replaced by Schools, where wrong views change to right. 
CLARA The wisdom, knowledge, study, thought, once bent on beast and sod, 
ELSENE We give now to the human race, the highest work of God; 
And, as the gard’ner chooses seed, so we select with care; 
PECK And as our Man Plant grows, we give him soil and sun and air. 
There aré no slums; no homeless poor, all men are opulent, 


For Mother Earth belongs to them, as was the First Intent.” 


It may be that I dreamed a dream; it may be that I saw 
The forecast of a time to come, by some supernal law. 


‘“*SWEET CHILDREN GREW LIKE GARDEN FLOWERS; ALL STRONG AND FAIR TO SEE"’ 
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The Practical Application 
Eugenics 


By 
WILLIAM MECKLENBURG POLK, M.D. 


President of the New York Academy of Medicine 


Eprtor’s Note—The popular interest in eugenics has become very keen. An International Con- 
gress of Eugenics is to be held in London this July. 


In an Episcopal cathedral in Chicago health cer- 


tificates are required before its officiating clergymen will perform the marriage ceremony. Several states 
have passed laws to prevent the reproduction of criminal and feeble-minded persons. 


NTEREST in the science of eugenics 
i is now becoming widespread, and it has 

not been aroused too soon. Within the 
memory of living generations much more 
careful scrutiny was given by parents to the 
mates their children chose than is generally 
given now—and that scrutiny was an in- 
voluntary, unnamed effort at the practice 
of eugenics. But conditions in our lives 
have changed so much that such parental 
care is now less frequently exercised. 

The things the old-time parents con- 
demned in the young people whom their 
children knew were much the same things 
which eugenics condemns now, but now the 
choice is left more to the young. Therefore 
it may be said that, at present, the welfare 
of the race depends upon a general spread 
of knowledge of eugenics and the encour- 
agement in every way of the application of 
eugenic principles. 

The father who endeavors to prevent his 
son from marriage to a tuberculous young 
woman is practicing eugenics; the mother 
who urges her daughter against marrying 
a youth who drinks or who has made a 
criminal record is doing the same thing; 
the laws which are endeavoring to prevent 
the propagation of the habitual pauper 
classes, the mentally deficient, epileptics, 
habitual criminals—all these are practical 
applications of the science. 

_ Young people demand _ explanations 
in these days. The spirit of scientific re- 
search has entered the minds, even the 
souls, of the present generation, and to such 
a degree that it is unwilling to accept any- 
thing upon the mere assertion of its elders. 
Therefore, by all means, let the young of 
both sexes, especially our girls, be carefully 
and thoroughly instructed in eugenics. 


They show their independence in their mar- 
riages more definitely than in anything else. 
Therefore, let them seek in eugenics knowl- 
edge they no longer get at home. 

Propinquity alone determines the mating 
of a far greater proportion of our young 
folk than we are willing to admit. Many 
who now mate unwisely might, with a wider 
field of acquaintanceship, more possibilities 
to choose from, choose differently. The 
offspring of such unwise mating add to the 
burden of our hospitals and prisons. 

It has been believed that the free move- 
ment of humanity from place to place and 
the gathering in cities of vast populations 
would do‘away with much of the old isola- 
tion which resulted in many unfitting 
marriages; but, instead, it has built a 
new and more complete isolation which 
militates against desirable unions. The 
young person rushing from the farm to em- 
ployment in the city, the young person born 
in the great city, both too often find it im- 
possible to gain right knowledge of young 
associates because of the absence from the 
modern city of the old-time home. Such 
knowledge can come only through long, 
intimate companionship. 

In consequence, many of the city mar- 
riages of these days are made with virtual 
strangers as the contracting parties. The 
young country boy or girl coming to New 
York, for instance, finds a social isolation 
scarcely less complete than if it were a 
wilderness; the crowds increase, not de- 
crease it. Acquaintances among the unde- 
sirables are formed easily, the desirables are 
difficult to meet and know. 

In the freedom which women are acquir- 
ing we may find one partial remedy for this. 
Many of the restrictions of social life, upon 
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analysis, are found to center upon the desire 
to prevent women from contact with the 
outer world. But women rapidly are ap- 
proaching nearer to the capabilities of men, 
and frequently surpassing them, proving 
restrictions to be unnecessary and unwise. 
They can now protect themselves from 
social contamination as capably as men can. 
I hope that this may tend more and more 
toward the elimination of that tragic form of 
social isolation which has in this generation 
been the chief horror of our cities. 

But young people, male or female, in 
exercising the new freedom which has come 
to them with their earlier departure from 


the home, find nothing in their new lives to. 


replace the lost opportunities for acquiring 
information from their parents. Searching 
for it in other directions they are given 
many later opportunities to regret their 
early ignorance—for experimentation is a 
costly teacher. It being now the general and 
apparently inevitable tendency, however, 
to send youth out into the world before it 
has had the opportunities of old to derive 
wisdom from its parents, some substitute 
must be provided. No detail of this sub- 
stitute can be more necessary than eugenics 
—and it must be taught. There is no reason 
why the most modest and the purest mind 
should not acquire a knowledge of the 
science. 


Teach Eugenics to the Young 


For eugenics is that science which, if its 
principles were universally applied, would 
take us to perfection. It is as old as man. 
It was the basis of the Jewish law, as ex- 
pounded in the Biblical books of Moses. 
The Second Commandment contains a 
striking reference to it. It bodes well for 
the race that, putting aside false modesty, 
we are beginning to reveal it as a part of 

necessary knowledge to the young men and 

women who will be the fathers and the 
mothers of the next generation; it is an 
essentially good sign that some parents are 
instructing daughters in it. 

The civilized races of the earth have all, 
or nearly all, been tending toward degener- 
acy. Crowd people together and inevitably 
you will produce certain types of miscon- 
duct. Massed people will get into each 
other’s way, developing crooked, not 
straight, thinking and conduct. That has 
been happening. 

In several states in this country laws have 
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been adopted authorizing the prevention of 
parenthood by habitual criminals. Within 
a short time such a law has come into force 
in New York State. Modern civilization 
does not brutally destroy these often invol- 
untary menaces to its development; the 
modern application of the principle is not 
only just, but merciful; but the necessity 
for taking some important action is begin- 
ning to be recognized anew. 

Christianity stopped the practice of 
killing the unfits. It found its greatest 
claim upon the public imagination by teach- 
ing helpfulness and forbearance to the ill 
and crippled, and its crowning glory has 
been that it has taught us to share the bur- 
dens of the afflicted and to devise measures 
for their preservation and improvement. 
It took a long time to work out the first 
Christian ideas into the commanding posi- 
tion which our charities and systems ot 
correction now hold in our civilization, but 
enough remains to be done to occupy hu- 
manity for many generations. 

In this future work eugenics will play its 
mighty part. It will help to eliminate the 
unfit by prevention and improvement, not 
by destruction. Through right marriage we 
shall cease to propagate diseased minds and 
bodies, we shall cease to multiply unhappi- 
ness by unions of imperfect or ill-mated men 
and women. 

Biologically, the manifestations of eu- 
genics are to be seen in the rose-garden and 
the blossoming orchard, in the poultry yard, 
upon the stock farm; in these days we are 
breeding animals with rare intelligence; 
we must now begin to breed our men wisely. 
To place before young people the physio- 
logical facts of life, as demonstrated in them- 
selves, is a fitting introduction to eugenics. 

The most striking illustration of the value 
of eugenics is to be found in the guided evo- 
lution of the horse from a primitive creature 
into the perfect Percheron draught animal, 
the lithe, enduring racer, the stylish cob, 
the strong and elegant coach-horse; in the 
evolution of the milch cow and the beei 
animal. In a particularly handsome horse, 
pleasant to ride or drive or capable of haul- 
ing heavy loads or running speedy races, 
you will find, if you investigate, that the 
desirable traits are the result of careful 
breeding extending back many generations 
—-scientific, prearranged. Mate horses as 
we mate ourselves, and there would be few 
“‘thoroughbreds”’ among them. 

The French and other governments, our 
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own of the number, are beginning to take 
official cognizance of horse breeding, seeing 
to it that bad stock is left to die away and 
good stock is introduced in its place. The 
laws recently passed in the United States 
to prevent the multiplication of the pauper 
and criminal classes are among the first 
authentic official efforts ever made in the 
world’s history to do mankind a like admir- 
able service. 

The mighty truck-horse, the hunter, the 
runner, the incomparable American trotting 
horse—where may be found a race of human 
beings corresponding in its unvarying excel- 
lence in any line to any one of these? Human 
beings never have been mated scientifically. 

Nothing is more certain than the trans- 
mission of bad tempers from one horse gen- 
eration to another, and as with horses, so 
with men. There are among good horses 
few, if any, hereditary diseases. We do not 
hear of mad horses; a murderous horse oc- 
casionally develops through some eccen- 
tricity, but he is never used to father a new 
equine family. Yet among men we breed 
all manner of unfortunates. Let an in- 
dividual be full of eccentricities, lack will- 
power or be feeble-minded, be an epileptic, 
or worse, a victim of some terrible disease, 
let him be tuberculous—the list might be 
prolonged indefinitely—and you may be 
quite certain that his offspring, if he has 
any, will bear his stamp. 

No girl wishes to have children who are 
not perfect. Perfect fatherhood is an essen- 
tial of perfection in the child. No man 
wishes to be father to a sickly child, a stupid 
child, a bad child. Perfect motherhood is 
an essential to the perfect child. The per- 
fect father and the perfect mother will pro- 
duce the perfect child; and the couple 
which is mated with the known laws of 
eugenics carefully considered and obeyed 
will find in their own lives, entirely aside 
from children, such happiness as the un- 
scientifically mated never know. 

There is no one thing more essential for 
the youth to know than the unalterable 
principles of this new science. I say new, 
but really it is not new. It is so old that 
largely to its practice the great Jewish race 
is indebted for endurance such as no other 
has exhibited, for its supremacy in finance, 
its eminence in science, arts, letters, music 
and the law. 

Let the young girl remember, when she 
studies the young man she fancies, that his 
defects as well as excellences are a part of 
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him and will be part of all the children he 
may father. Let the young man remember, 
when he seeks a mate, that a wife’s trans- 
mission of her qualities, physical, mental, 
and spiritual is inevitable. Traits, as they 
may be termed, spring from the beginning; 


-no matter how minute the cells may be in 


which they have their origin, their perpetu- 
ation is as certain as the perpetuation of 
the color of hair, eyes and skin. 


Great Danger in Alcohol 


I have spoken so far only of inherited 
traits; but it is true that many undesirables 
have really created their own undesirability. 
Force the fumes of alcohol upon guinea- 
pigs during the breeding period, subject 
them, at such a time, to the fumes of chloro- 
form and the resulting offspring are certain 
to be found defective in some measure. 
Many die in infancy or are born dead. 

Nothing has been more fully proved in 
the study of nervous diseases affecting 
human beings than that it is impossible for 
the alcoholic male or female to produce a 
perfect offspring. So, apart from the dread 
which any girl may feel at thought of being 
mated with a drunkard, there is another 
reason why she should not wed a man ad- 
dicted to the use of strong drink. If, among 
the higher animals, such splendid creatures 
as the draught and racing horses to which I 
have referred can be developed, it is quite 
true that careless breeding would have 
brought forth horses as unworthy as these 
horses are superb. Defective traits pass 
down from generation to generation as cer- 
tainly as good traits do. And as in animals 
so also among human beings. 

In other words, the girl who marries 
should be as ambitious to be the grand- 
mother of worthy children as to be the 
mother of fine babies; the boy who marries 
should be conscious of his great responsibility 
to remote posterity; and society at large by | 
education and through legislation, should 
do its best to bring about right thinking 
where it can, compel right action where it 
finds degenerate minds incapable of think- 
ing rightly. In this way only can we be 
assured that the succeeding generations will 
rise up and call us blessed; in this way only 
can we find happiness ourselves. 

The correct basis of ancestor worship is 
eugenics. Through it our ancestors gave 
us the greatest gift man can receive— 
“health.” 
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Our Seal of Approval 


Good Housekeéping Institute 


The Good Housekeeping Institute maintains a research laboratory jor testing household appa- 


ralus. 


The articles described have been submitted by the manufacturers and have been 


tested by our experts free of charge, as an editorial service to our readers, the sole purpose 
being to give them the definite and helpful information they need when selecting household 


apparatus and utensils. 


This service is gratuitous in all res pects, the Institute having 
no connection whatever with any other department in the magazine. 


The custom- 


ary semiannual résumé of all devices that have been tested and approved 
during the past six months will be published, not in the August 
number, but in a pamphlet, the details concerning which 
will be given in the August issue. 


— 


Descriptions of Articles Tested and Approved 


An Electric Table Stove 


The Delco Ornamental Stove consists of a disk 
supported by a polished nickel or copper frame, with 
heat-insulated legs to protect the table. It is 
equipped with either one or three heat controls, 
operated by a snap switch. The stove is designed to 
be especially useful for the chafing dish, coffee perco- 
lator, tea samovar, kettle, etc. Cost of operation 
at ten cents per kilowatt hour is, with low heat, 
about two cents, medium heat, about four and three- 
quarter cents, and high heat, seven cents. Price 
(one heat control) $7, and (three heat control), $10. 

No. 592—Made by Diamond Electric Company, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


*A Coffee Maker 

The “Makeright”’ Coffee Maker is a straining 
device consisting of two telescoping open wire frames 
which hold between them a flat piece of muslin. 
When wet this forms a filter designed to hold finely 
ground coffee. The strainer must be held over a 
previously heated coffee pot, pitcher or other vessel. 
When violently boiling water is poured over the 
grounds and allowed to flow through the coffee into 
the vessel, a clear, fragrant infusion of the beverage 
will be had. This does not extract the caffein to any 
great extent and is a simple and rapid way of mak- 
ing an excellent infusion of coffee. Price 25 cents. 

No. 586—Made by Arnold & Aborn, 37-39 Old 
Slip, New York City. 
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*Table Teapots 

The Bee Brand Teapot is a golden brown, highly 
polished earthenware article, glazed inside and out, 
with glazed strainer attached. The tea is placed 
in the strainer, boiling water is poured over it and 
allowed to draw three or four minutes, when the 
strainer is removed and the cover replaced. Made 
in two sizes, holding respectively three and five 
cups. Prices, 75 cents and $1. 

No. 569—Made by McCormick & Co., Balti- 
more, Md. 


A Variable Heat Electric Iron 

The Waage Triple Heat Iron, weighing seven 
pounds, has the general appearance of the ordinary 
flat-iron. It is finished in nickel plate and has the 
usual detachable electrical cord plug. The impor- 
tant difference in its construction is the presence of 
three contact pins instead of the usual two. By 
reversing the plug two heats are obtained and by 
placing it on two pins only the third heat is created. 
The low heat gives a temperature of 200 to 300 de- 
grees Fahrenheit at a cost of one and one-half cents 
per hour when electricity sells at 10 cents per kilo- 
watt. The medium heat gives a temperature of 300 
to soo degrees Fahrenheit at three and one-half 
cents per hour, and on the high heat, a temperature 
of over 600 degrees Fahrenheit can be obtained at 
five and one-half cents per hour. This iron retains 
its heat well after the current is turned off. No rest- 

* Indicates chiefly local distribution, at present. 
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588—A Hand Vacuum Cleaner 


589—A One-Person Vacuum 
leaner 


ag 


575—A Mop Clasp 


587—A Newly 
Contrived Cleaner 


ing stand is required, as two winglike projections 
on the end serve that purpose. Price, $5. 

No. 584—Made by Waage Electric Co., 674 
W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


*Automatic Ash Sifter 

In the “Adele” Automatic Ash Sifter, the ashes 
are lifted out of the ash pit and placed into the 
sifter, which consists of a coarse wire sieve placed 
at an angle of 45 degrees. Gravity causes the ashes 
to move downward, and by the time the bottom is 
reached, the separation in the provided receptacles 
has taken place completely. The sifter is con- 
structed of galvanized sheet iron supported on a 
wrought iron frame and is therefore very strong 
and durable. Price, $4.50. 

No. 568—Made by the Adele Manufacturing Co., 
313 Grand Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mop Holder 


The “Handy” Mop clip is a device for holding 
mops, mopping cloths, etc., for cleaning purposes. 
The mop clip is made of bent steel, and has a wooden 
handle and steel ferrule, ebony finished. It closes 
and opens with one motion and is light in weight. 
Price, 50 cents. 

No. 575—Made by Victor M. Grab & Co., Ash- 
land Block, Chicago, IIl. 


Fly Killer 


The new Osborn Fly Swatter is made of springy 
and snappy tempered steel wires, which obviate 
kinking, tangling or breaking. There are two 
groups of wires securely attached to the handle and 
spreading out in a wide, flat, fan-shaped head. 
Price, 15 cents. 

No. 600—Made by the Osborn Manufacturing 
Company, Cleveland, O. 


Electric Vacuum Cleaners 

By a new application of a well-known principle 
(turbine) in the American Standard Vacuum Cleaner, 
No. 1, a strong suction is obtained. The single 
fan, mounted directly upon the motor shaft, is con- 
* Indicates chiefly local distribution, at present. 


structed of a number of rectangular tubes, instead of 
blades, as is the usual method of construction, and 
the drawing in of the air by these tubes through one 
inlet creates the needed suction. The absence of 
wearing parts—gears, valves, bellows, diaphragms, 
etc.—adds to its durability. It is. finished in white 
enamel. The baseboard is of mahogany finished 
wood, and the top is of spun brass nickel-plated and 
highly polished. The cleaner’s weight is forty-two 
pounds. At ten cents per kilowatt hour the cost of 
operation is 214 cents. Price (with attachments) ,$75. 

No. 587—Made by American Suction Cleaner Co., 
89 Chambers Street, New York City. 


Hand-Power Suction Cleaners 


The American Triumph Suction Cleaner consists 
ofa cylinder finished in blue enamel and mounted 
horizontally upon a board base. Attached to the 
piston is a vertical lever, the forward and backward 
motion of which produces the suction. A rubber hose, 
sectional brass tubing and a rug and carpet cleaning 
tool are furnished. A blower attachment is provided, 
a feature that is not feasible in most hand-power 
machines. The weight is eighteen pounds. Price, 
$12. 

No. 588—Made by the American Suction Cleaner 
Co., 89 Chambers Street, New York City. 


The Reeves Suction Sweeper is a hand-operated 
vacuum cleaner of the piston type. It is small, light 
in weight and well constructed. The nozzle, at- 
tached to the end of the cylinder, rests upon the car- 
pet or rug, and is pushed forward and backward, 
thus working the piston and creating the suction. 
No pressure need be exerted. The device operates 
very easily and removes the heavy dust and grit. 
Price, $5. 

No. 589—Made by the Reeves Manufacturing 
Company, Milford, Conn. 


A Clothes Washer 


The Economy Vacuum Washer is a heavy copper 
funnel with a detachable tube extending from the 
apex, which is capped by a disk. It weighs about 
three pounds, and is usable in any wash boiler. The 
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507—For the Camper 


591—For Rapid Washing 


598—A Compact Clothes 
orse 


590—Copper Clothes Washer 


washer is placed inside the boiler, with the usual 
amount of soap and water, and the clothes put 
around it. When the water commences to boil, it 
is drawn automatically from the bottom and dis- 
charged in a continuous stream from the fountain 
head, or through the disk of the washer. This 
operation, which is merely water agitation, when 
carried on for about twelve minutes, cleans the 
clothes thoroughly. Price, $5. 

No. s590—Made by the Economy Sales Co., 
1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


Hand-Power Washing Machine 


The Motor High Speed Washing Machine is con- 
structed of red Louisiana cypress. The cylindrical 
tub is supported on four wooden legs and stands two 
and one-half feet high. The innovation in this 
machine is the spiral cut gears which are fastened to 
the upper side of the cover, with the fly-wheel, etc. 
This mechanism operates a four-winged wooden 
dolly. By pulling the hand lever back and forth the 
agitator churns hot, soapy water through the clothes. 
This machine operates quietly and easily and un- 
usually high speed is obtained with little effort. 
ong is a place for attaching a wringer. Price, 

10. 

No. s591—Made by the Michigan Washing 

Machine Co., Muskegon, Mich. 


Refrigerator Attachment 


The Automatic Ice Saver is designed to replace the 
ordinary shelves in the food compartment of a refrig- 
erator. This device consists of a series of hollow 
rectangular tubes, arranged in shelf form and easily 
installed. The cold water from the melting ice 
drips into a funnel containing a strainer, and circu- 
lates through the pipes of the various shelves and 
flows out finally at the bottom. The drip water 
that usually goes to waste is utilized without addi- 
tional expense, so that the radiation of cold air from 
the cold water in the tubes maintains a lower uni- 
form temperature and, therefore, causes the original 
supply of ice to last longer. The tubes are con- 
structed of lacquered or enameled metal, to prevent 
rust or corrosion. This article is made in sizes to fit 


any style of refrigerator whether it be an old or 
a new model. Prices, $5 to $7.50. 

No. 594—Made by the Hardware Utilities Com- 
pany, 68 to 70 Hudson Street, Hoboken, N. J. 


Folding Cot 


The frame of the, Telescope Cot-Bed is made of 
hard wood, and all parts are riveted and bolted. 
Black enameled steel braces reinforce all parts, and 
at the same time adjust the cot automatically to any 
uneven surface of the ground, or the shifting of the 
occupant. The canvas top is made of heavy army 
duck finished in either white or khaki. The top has 
sectional hardwood strips on both sides which hook 
to the supporting frame in eight places, four on a 
side. The dimensions of the cot are six feet four 
inches long, two feet six inches wide and one foot 
eight inches above the ground. It weighs about six- 
teen pounds and folds into a small, compact bundle. 
It is an excellent article for use in camps, on porches, 
or for an emergency bed in any home. Price, $3. 

No. 597—Made by Steinfeld Brothers, 584 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


* Folding Clothes Bar 


The Folding Clothes Bar consists of a vertical post 
supported by a wooden stand, to which are bolted 
four wings, each consisting of four horizontal bars 
two feet in length. These wings are so constructed 
that they can be used separately, and when not in 
use folded up like an umbrella. Thus the device is 
made compact. All metal bolts, screws, etc., are 
rust-proof. Price, $1. 

No. 598—Made by Brook Novelty Company, 
Brook, Ind. 


A Stone Filter 

The Berkefeld ““H2 Upward” House Filter is a 
nickel-plated cylinder, two and three-quarter inches 
in diameter, six and one-half inches long and it 
weighs two pounds and eleven and one-half ounces. 
Inside, fitted to the metal headpiece, is a hollow por- 
ous filtering cylinder, made from infusorial earth and 
completely closed at the bottom. The water passes 

* Indicates chiefly local distribution, at present. 
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601—A Dependable 
Water Purifier 


602—A Capacious Fireless Cooker, with Utensils 


572— Metallic Fireless 
Cooker 


through the walls of this porous cylinder from the 
outside to the interior, leaving all the impurities on 
the exterior surface, and is discharged through the 
small outlet in the metal cylinder. This filter is de- 
signed to be connected to the water supply so as to 
give outlets for filtered and unfiltered water. Like 
all efficient stone filters, it operates slowly, giving 
fifteen gallons per hour at forty pounds water pres- 
sure. It has about 1oo per cent. bacteriological 
efficiency. Price, $6. 

No. 601—Made by Berkefeld Filter Company, 
4 Cedar Street, New York. 


Non-Conducting Carafe 


The new Thermos Carafe is attractive in appear- 
ance, as it is a silvered glass bottle set in a nickel- 
plated metal case. It is strong, sanitary and germ- 
proof and provided with a ground glass stopper, 
attached by a German silver chain. This carafe is 
useful in the dining room as it will maintain the 
original temperature of a liquid for many hours. 
Size one quart. Price, $5. 

No. 593—Made by American Thermos Bottle 
Company, 243 West 17th Street, New York City. 


Fireless Cookers 


The Manson All-Aluminum Fireless Cooker is a 
three compartment rectangular cabinet, thirty-nine 
inches long, fifteen inches wide and fifteen inches 
high. The outer case is finished in polished oak, and 
it is mounted upon casters, and the cover is fitted 
with nickel-polished steel hinges and fasteners. It is 
lined throughout with highly polished pure alumi- 
num. There is a choice of several aluminum cooking 
utensil equipments. The radiators or heating plates 
are made of nickel-plated metal and the lifter of 
plated steel. Price, $10.85 (stripped). Utensil 
equipment, $4 to $7.50. 

No. 602—Made by the Manson Campbell Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich., and Kansas City, Mo. 

The Acme Automatic Cooker consists of a cylin- 
drical receptacle or oven made of rust-proof metal, 
double seamed and water-tight. This is mounted 
on a metal base or truck equipped with casters. 
fhe oven stands fourteen inches high, is light in 


weight, and is removable from the base. The cover, 
packed with insulating material, telescopes into the 
oven, making a practically air-tight connection. 
All parts are accessible for cleaning. The heating 
element consists of two perforated metal plates. 
Each cooker is equipped with either granite ware or 
aluminum vessels in which the food to be cooked is 
placed before putting into the cooking oven. This 
cooker is built on the unit system so that one, two, 
three or more compartments may be bolted together 
into a single fireless cooker. Prices, single compart- 
ment, $7.45 and $8.95. 

No. 572—Made by the Acme Fireless Cooker Co., 
Quincy, Ill. 


Sanitary Mouse Trap 


The “U-neek” Sanitary and Hygienic Mouse 
Trap is a small glass cylinder, resting on its side. It 
has the appearance of a preserve jar and is provided 
with a metal cover which screwson. There isa small 
opening in this cover through which the mouse 
enters to nibble at the bait. This releases a spring 
cap which, in turn, closes the opening. The mouse 
can be drowned and removed without the hands 
coming in contact with any interior portion of the 
trap. No odor adheres to the glass and it may be 
put in any place desired. A little larger trap, for 
catching rats also, is made. Price, 25 cents, 

No. 599.—Made by Otto Kampfe Manufacturing 
Co., Newark, N. J. 


A Silverware Cleaner 


The Silver-Clean Pan is made of a positive metal, 
soldered to the bottom of which is a grid or grating 
constructed of a metal negative to the pan itself. 
A solution, made by dissolving in water stafed 
amounts of common baking soda and table salt, is 
mixed in the pan and the things to be cleaned are 
immersed therein. The galvanic action, due to the 
natural electrical relation of the two metals each to 
the other, removes the tarnish from articles made of 
silver or gold, solid or plated. There are various 
sizes of these pans. Price, $1.25 to $5. 

No. 603—Made by Ramsay-Vance Sales Co., 
Madison, Wis. 
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EAR GOLDEN BEE MEMBERS: 

New York is full of strange happen- 

ings. A young womanand her mother 

were walking down Fifth Avenue. At the 
corner of Fortieth Street they espied a 
small bundle of frayed and greasy news- 
paper wrappings, but evidently tied up by 
someone with a purpose. They suspected 


that it was the old joke of the brick wrapped 
in a newspaper, and they hesitated to pick 
it up; but finally the younger woman’s 
curiosity got the better of her and she 
seized the bundle quickly. 

“Don’t touch it!” cried her mother, “ 


you 
don’t know what’s in it.” 

“Well, I’m going to find out,”’ persisted 
the younger woman, and holding it tightly 
in her hand she hailed a stage. 

Once seated in the stage she began to 
untie and unwrap the bundle, hiding it all 
the time behind her muff. Suddenly she 
uttered an exclamation. She had caught 
sight of something green. The only thing 
she could do then was to return home with 
her mother and carefully examine the con- 
tents of the package behind guarded doors. 

Shutting themselves into their sitting- 
room at home, the two women tore off the 
dirty wrappers and before them lay a neat 
bundle of bills. Tied up with them was a 
note addressed “To the Finder.” Turning 
the bills over they added them aloud. 
“Two hundred and seventy dollars!” they 
cried together. Then they opened the 
note. It was badly printed in a scrawling 
hand and it read: “Whoever finds this 
may have it. It is against my conscience 
to keep it.” 

This is a true story, and I am printing it 
in our talk this month to show how one can 
stumble on a “package of money” without 
really knowing it. Likewise it shows that 
it isalways advisable to “‘open the package.” 


For Women Who Want to Know How to Make 
Moncey, and Then Make It 


You never know what is inside until you 
have looked. Our thousands of Golden 
Bee members have found riches and joys 
in our club, and the delightful part of it is 
that most of them have earned much more 
than they expected to. It is true that no 
member has reported finding a package of 
money, yet all have had success, as these 
letters show: 

I was surprised to receive my nice check. I used 
it to buy two very pretty rugs, and there was some 


money left, which I divided among the children. 
—M. B., New York. 


A Massachusetts girl writes: 


I have done a little work every afternoon and 
have reaped a splendid harvest. I like the club so 
much and the inducements you offer are sure to 
please every woman’s heart.—F. O., Massachusetts. 


Another girl found her oasis in The Order 
of the Golden Bee: 


I think it the easiest way to make money that I 
have ever tried. I have bought two dresses and 
many other useful things with my earnings.—M. G., 
New York. 


Letters like the above come in every day 
from women of all ages who want to earn 
their own money and become independent. 

If you who are reading this want a bank 
account of your own, or if you want an 
opportunity to earn money during your 
spare time to use for various purposes, there 
is no better way to accomplish your ambi- 
tion than by becoming a member of The 
Order of the Golden Bee. I know that every 
family has at least one ambitious member 
in it, and as she is the one who, when she 
goes after a thing always gets it, I want her 
to have the opportunity to share equally 
with the others all the wishes of her heart. 

If you would like to know more about 
the club, and would like to be initiated into 
the mysteries of health, happiness and inde- 
pendence, drop me a card. It will bring all 
the information that you desire. There is 
no fee or charge for membership. All am- 
bitious girls are welcome. 

Sincerely yours, 


Secretary, The Order of The Golden Bee, 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE, 
381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 
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DISCOVERIES 


By Our Observers and Experimenters 


According to their own testimony, the first thing many of our readers do, upon receiving this maga- 
zine, is to turn to the Discoveries. Bright, newsy Discoveries are paid for at the rate of a dollar each, 
when available. Address Discoveries, Good Housekeeping Magazine, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


# Our HORSE was so excited and nervous. 


from the noise that for many years I was 
unable to enjoy an outing on the Fourth of 
July. One morning just as the first fire- 
cracker went off, she began her usual kicking 
and prancing. I went out to the stable and 
filled her ears with soft, clean cotton, tying 
her ear stalls on to keep it from falling out. 
That Fourth we were able to drive in perfect 
safety and the horse was as gentle as a lamb. 
This method gave her a peaceful Fourth, 
and the next day she was in her usual state 
of health and hearing. A. M. D., Iowa. 
™” An ingenious plan, this, but would all 
horses “take to” the cotton treatment? 
Tue Epitors. 


# In buying WHITE SHOES for little chil- 
dren it is much better to get the shoes made 
of white cowhide leather rather than those 
made of kid. The former are easily cleaned 
by simply wiping off with a damp cloth and 
a little white soap, and require no other 
dressing. If wiped off after each wearing, 
they can be kept clean and white with very 
little trouble, and if anything they wear 
better than the kid and are no higher in 
price. A reliable shoe dealer gave me this 
information. E. M.0O., New Jersey. 


# A LOOP of narrow black ribbon or tape 
fastened to the inside of the crown of your 
hat will furnish a means of hanging it up 


upon occasions when space is limited. 
M.S. C., New York. 


* At a recent wedding where a very small 
relative of the bride’s was RING-BEARER, 
the minister made the suggestion that the 
ring be fastened by a fine thread around the 
child’s neck, then placed upon the tray in 
the usual manner. The thread is practically 
invisible and can be broken easily by the 


minister when the ring is needed, and there 
is absolutely no chance for the child to in- 
advertently drop the ring. 

S. A 


. C., Massachusetts. 


# Never roll up children’s SOCKS, as this 
stretches them badly at the ribbed tops and 
causes them to wrinkle and fall down when 
worn. F. O., New Jersey. 


# The black aphis (small black insect) that 
destroys many of our beautiful NAS- 
TURTIUMS in Pennsylvania during July 
and August can be eradicated easily by 
washing the leaves and stems infected with 
an emulsion made by dissolving pure white 
soap in water (using two quarts of water to 
a piece of soap about two and a half inches 
square) and then beating in one tablespoon- 
ful of kerosene oil. Add one quart of this 


mixture to one gallon of lukewarm water. 
F. G. F., Delaware. 


# Once, during a long WALK, I blistered 
my feet so badly that I had to visit a 
chiropodist. His advice was to pad the toes 
with thin layers of absorbent cotton, if not 
hardened to steady walking. I have done it 
ever since, before starting for a long tramp, 
and have had no more cases of blistered feet. 
Do it very carefully or you will have lumps 


that are worse than blisters. 
I. G. C., District of Columbia. 


# My son cuts SLEEVE FORMS out of 
pasteboard and places them inside his coat 
sleeves when packing his trunk. He says 
that they save him a pressing bill at the end 
of the journey. L. W. B., Georgta. 


# A boy who was obliged to work his way 
through college rented a small room in a 
central location of a busy summer resort 
last vacation, and made a tidy little bank 
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account by PRESSING men’s clothes. He 
said that when he first put on long trousers 
his mother most carefully taught him how to 
press them, also how to press his coats and 
vests. He grew proficient in the work and 
would go through the family wardrobe 
every Saturday and press 

the whole outfit, including 

his mother’s coats and 

skirts. At college, equip- 

ped with a small gas stove, 

he was able to earn quite 

a little. Many of his cus- 

tomers at the summer re- 

sort not only brought in 

their own clothes, but the 

tailored suits, coats, and 

wraps belonging to their 

wives and daughters. He 

charged a reasonable price 

and had all he could do. 

He preferred such work to 

the many situations largely 

dependent upon tips. 


E. O. G., New York. 


Loosen the ribbons, drop the upper half 
of the bag into the lower half, and behold— 


*My mother runs a 
boarding house and has 
this suggestion to offer: 


the boudoir cap. 


When SALT becomes sticky 
in the shakers in damp 
weather, put a few grains of 


rice in each shaker. These 
will absorb the moisture, 
and, being kept in motion 
as the shaker is used, will 
prevent the salt from 
caking. 


F.C. W., Massachusetts. 


# Carved wooden bowls 
that float in the bathtub 
and hold one’s favorite soap 
are one of the latest fads, 
but a BATH BOWL for an- 
other purpose was brought 
from Turkey by a native as 
a present to the friend he 
was visiting. It was about 
two inches deep and eight 
inches in diameter and 
made of brass, but as light in weight as 
aluminum. Many were the guesses as to 
its use, from a fern dish to a finger bowl, 
until the foreigner enlightened us: “It 
is the bowl we use in my country to 
lift water and pour it over the body 
when taking a bath in the bathtub. 


A pretty favor for summer dances is 
this boudoir cap and bag in one. 
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I have not seen any in the bathrooms of 
America.” C. BE. K., New York. 


# Ruled paper should never be used for 

making an emergency DRINKING CUP. 

I noticed a bitter taste in the water several 
times, before I discovered 
that the ruled lines had 
washed almost completely 
off from the paper I had 
hurriedly put in my pock- 
et for drinking cups. 

H. W. A., New York, 


# Washing my little girl’s 
hair has become such a 
simple matter that I want 
to pass my scheme for the 
benefit of other mothers 
who dread that trying 
ordeal. HAIR WASH- 
ING time used to cause 
“wailing and gnashing of 
teeth”; now it is a peace- 
ful performance. One day 
when I was preparing for 
the ordeal my little girl 
spoke up, “Mamma, I just 
can’t bear to have my hair 
washed; it hurts my neck 
and back so! I saw a pic- 
ture of a girl lying on her 
back on a long chair, having 
her hair washed. Let’s try 
it that way!” I carried a 
light canvas cot out of 
doors, placed a box with the 
washbowl on it directly 
under one end, and let my 
daughter lie on her back 
upon the cot with her head 
extended over the bowl and 
supported by my hand. It 
worked like a charm—no 
crying, no soapsuds in her 
eyes, and no back- or neck- 
ache. S. H. W., Mlinois. 


# The Taj Mahal hotel in 
Bombay, one of the most 
brilliant and luxurious 
hotels that I have ever seen, has all its floors 
inlaid with a mosaic of BROKEN CHINA 
or crockery of pieces more or less the same 
size. The center is entirely white and the 
border is composed of various colors. The 
whole effect is quite wonderful in its purity 
and brilliancy, and is far more attractive 
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than the palm room with its conventional 
little mosaic blocks. After seeing this floor 
in the Taj Mahal hotel, I thought what an 
excellent idea it would be for a hearth. 
Pieces of broken china could be set in a thin 
wash of cement, and one could then utilize 
the treasured china that always seems the 
first to be broken. S. B. C., Canada. 


# To coax a YOUNG VINE to grow in the 
desired direction on a stone or brick wall, 
fasten down with narrow strips of adhesive 
plaster. They will not hold as well on wood. 


A. D. T., Delaware. 


# A friend of mine was seized with pain in 
the abdomen and a sensation of heat on the 
skin of the arms and hands, while eating 
lobster in a restaurant. Suspecting PTO- 
MAINE POISON he ran (literally) to a 
doctor in the near vicinity, and his suspicions 
were confirmed. Immedi- 
ateand vigorous treatment 
removed so much of the 
poison that his illness con- 
tinued only twenty-four 
hours, and he was on duty 
at his office the next day. 
Had he not recognized the 
symptoms and found a 
physician at once he 
might, his doctor said, 
have been ill two or three 
weeks, J. 7., New York. 


™Tt is not certain, appar- A garden basket of a “ different" and 
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was nearly exhausted with the pain when a 
friend came in. Upon seeing my plight, she 
ran home and came back immediately with 
a bottle of olive oil. Saturating some ab- 
sorbent cotton with the oil, she covered up 
my BURNS. The relief was instant and 
the healing was like magic, being rapid and 
leaving not the slightest scar though in 


places the burns had been very deep. 
A. E. R., Pennsylrania. 


# To keep FLATIRONS from rusting when 
exposed to dampness, melt paraffin to the 
depth of half an inch in pans large enough to 
hold two or more irons. Wait until it is 
nearly cold and then put the irons in. In 
that way they will not sink to the bottom of 
the pan. Irons treated in this manner have 
not rusted when left six months in a closed 
house. E. B., New York. 
‘2"Tn case you have no paraffin, greasing the 
irons thickly and wrap- 
ping them in newspapers 
will serve the same pur- 
pose. THe Eprrors. 


# I would like to give my 
way of cooking GREEN 
CORN. ‘Pull back the 
husks, remove the silk, and 
wash the corn thoroughly 
in salted water—then pull 
the husks into place again 
and drop the corn into boil- 


convenient shape that may be used for ing water that contains 


ently, that this was a case _fiowers or berries. 
of ptomaine poison, though 

the physician probably was correct in his 
diagnosis. In any event, the patient was 
quite right in recognizing grave symptoms 
and hastening to the doctor. THe Eprtors. 


*In washing white CHAMOIS GLOVES 
the yellowish look they often get can be 
avoided by rubbing them with the white of 
an egg while they are still wet. Chamois 
gloves will remain softer after washing if 
the soapsuds are not entirely rinsed out, but 
allowed to dry in the gloves. 

F.C. S., New York. 


* While I was clarifying some drippings the 
pan tipped, throwing the hot grease en- 
tirely over the backs and wrists of both my 
hands. I plunged them into cold water, 
then applied all the usual remedies, soda, 
flour, linseed oil, etc., but nothing gave 
relief. Being alone I could de »o more and 


two teaspoonfuls of sugar 
and salt to taste. Cook 
until tender. Iam sure you will find this a 


* great improvement over corn cooked in any 


other way. W. R. S., Indiana. 


# Our refrigerator was infested with ANTS. 
I put a glass fruit-jar lid, containing coal oil, 
under each foot of the refrigerator and the 
ants have entirely disappeared. 

E. M. P., Pennsyleanta. 


# Instead of throwing away the empty 
spools of PHOTOGRAPH FILMS, save 
them for a hundred little household uses. 
These spools will serve as wheels and axles 
for toy wagons for the baby, or’can be used 


to wind twine, ribbon, elastic bands, etc. 
F. P. M., New York. 


# Often new pieces of FANCY WORK do 
not need laundering, but are limpand mussy. 
If a piece of new lawn is dampened and laid 
over the article to be pressed and then 
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_ironed dry, the dressing in the lawn will 
give the desired stiffness to the fancy work. 
This is particularly useful when pressing 


lace on round centerpieces. 
M. P., Minnesota. 


#When CATCHING FLIES with the 
hand, if the hand is wet the fly can almost 
never escape. I use this method for dispos- 
ing of the stray flies that may slip in, in spite 
of screens, or that refuse to be beguiled by 
fly paper or traps. L. F. B., Connecticut. 


# | was just about to throw away some OLD 
CHAIRS when it occurred to me that by 
cutting them down I could make them use- 
ful for the stoop. The 
process is simple as all 
that is necessary is a saw. 
I cut off the back legs 
entirely, and then meas- 
ured the depth of the 
step and cut off the front 
legs so that they would 
just reach the next lower 
step. Thus the chairs fit 
on the steps, and the fact 
that they have back rests 
makes it a pleasure in- 
stead of a torture to sit 


on the stoop. 
J.L., New York. 


# If one is where a refrig- 
erator is unavailable it is 
well to know that BUT- 
TER will keep sweet for 
a long time, even in warm 
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come apart. I have prevented this in many 
cases by simply covering the joint after 
the glue has dried with shellac varnish. 
This can be purchased at any paint store for 
a trifle, and as it is impervious to moisture 
prevents the glue from being attacked. It 
is also of a neutral color, and does not show, 


for it is really like a transparent varnish. 
C. K. F., New Jersey. 


# Loose hooks, eyes, and buttons are so 
hard to find when kept in the bottom of a 
workbag or basket, that I take SAFETY- 
PINS and thread them full of different 
kinds and sizes of these articles, then fasten 
them. They are much easier to find when 
you want them in a hurry. 
C., Montana. 


# When washing PINK 
GINGHAMS and other 
pink cotton materials, 
rinse in cold water in 
which you have put a 
little red ink. Use the 
red ink exactly as you 
would bluing. The pink 
cloth will be as pink as 
when new, and never get 
that faded look. 


A. B. M., California. 


# A delicious new flavor 
for a favorite DESSERT 
is obtained by adding to 
a vanilla mousse a few 
graham crackers dried in 
the oven and rolled very 
fine. This flavor is similar 


weather, if packed down 
smooth and firm with a 
potato masher, then 
covered thickly with salt. 
Add a cup or two of cold water after- 
ward. The butter will be good as long as 
the salt solution covers it, and will not taste 
too salty. M. B. L., Pennsylvania. 


ing performance. 


# For removing STAINS on a mattress 
have you ever tried thick starch water? 
Simply apply the uncooked starch and when 
it is dry brush off with a whisk broom. The 


stain will disappear as if by magic. 
F. B. J., Ohio. 


# Every person who uses LIQUID GLUE 
to mend broken furniture, umbrella handles, 
and many other articles of a similar nature 
knows how, in damp, “muggy” weather, 
the glue loosens and allows the articles to 


Sitting on the steps is usually a back-break- 
his use for old chairs is 
described in an accompanying Discovery. 


to a delicate maple sugar, 
and is inexpensive. 
M.J.T7., Vermont. 


# In the May number of your magazine, 
Marian Harland advises the use of FOR- 
MALIN vapor as a means of cleaning 
insects out of closets. It is a fact, familiar 
to all entomologists, that formalin vapor has 
no effect whatever on insects, though it is 
fatal to bacteria. I am venturing to make 
this correction, fearing that some of your 
readers might follow the suggestions given 
in the article and be sadly disappointed with 


the results. 
Aaron L. Treadwell, Vassar College. 


# Ina May Discovery, W. E. T., Massachu- 
setts, recommended soaking WEAK EYES 
in cool water, night and morning. Accord- 
ing to one of the best eye specialists in New 
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York City, this treatment would give only 
temporary relief, and if continued might even 
proveinjurious. Weak eyes are caused by ex- 
cessive near work without proper glasses, and 
nothing else but proper glasses will do them 
any lasting good. A reader of this magazine 
claims that his father became blind through 
the “soaking” treatment. 
THe Epirors. 


# The CAMERA APRON was devised for 
the convenient carrying of camera para- 
phernalia on out-of-door trips. A yard and 
a quarter of gray denim was 
used. The body of the apron 
was a straight piece, twenty- 
six inches long, with a strip 
eleven inches deep across the 
bottom for pockets. The 
remaining eight inch strip 
of denim was cut into three 
pockets, two of which were 
placed above and one as a 
patch pocket over the mid- 
dle of the lower row. Tape 
was used for finishing the 
raw edges of the three 
pockets and served also 
for dividing the eleven-inch _ ing Discovery. 
strip into three more pock- 

ets. All raw edges were finished with wide, 
white tape stitched twice. A facing of thin- 
ner cloth was sewed on top and drawstrings 
were run through. The pockets held plate 
holders, focus cloth, chamois skin, record 
book, etc. One upper pocket was lined 
with chamois skin for the shutter with bulb 
and tubing, which needed special protection. 
All pockets closed with a snap at the top, 
and the whole was folded compactly when 
not in use. For a man’s use this might be 
made without the drawstrings at the top, 
and it could be folded and carried by shawl 


straps. L. W. M., Wisconsin. 


# JAPANESE BASKETS are now very 
popular for flowers and ferns. As the tin 
linings often leak, it may help someone to 
know that, if you melt paraffin wax and 
cover the entire inside of the tin well, it will 
neither leak nor rust. This treatment also 
applies to some of the present-day potteries 
that do not hold water. O. M. B., Minos. 


* Put a piece of butter into an oatmeal 
dish, remove the teakettle lid, and set the 
dish over the boiling water. When the 
butter is melted DROP AN EGG into the 
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dish and cover with the teakettle lid. The 
egg will be deliciously cooked in a minute or 
two and will keep hot and just right for the 
invalid without changing dishes. If you 
want the egg scrambled, it is an easy matter 
without a change of dishes. 

C. S. D., Massachusetts. 


# One landlady serves WHITE TURNIPS 
in a novel way. They are put through a 
grooved vegetable cutter, cooked in boiling 
water, and served with a butter sauce. They 
look like macaroni, and have the advantage’ 
of having the fiber thor- 
oughly cut. Carrots pre- 
pared in the same way make 
an attractive dish. 
. O. A. P., Massachusetts. 


# “Slice your fresh PINE- 
APPLE lengthwise,” says 
a native of Hawaii. “It 


is less fibrous when cut so.”’ 
J. G.C., Colorado. 


# Many have commented 
on the flavor of the boiled 


Whether your camera means business HAM that I serve for 


or pleasure, you will find this apron con- ” 
venient. It is described in an accompany- luncheon. When the ham 


is boiling, add a few cloves 

and whatever canned fruit 
juice is at hand, such as peach, pear, quince, 
apricot, or the syrup in which peaches or 
pears have been pickled. 


M, H. W., New York. 


# This pretty RELISH for luncheon or 
dinner may be served in a small cut-glass 
dish. Line the dish with lettuce leaves 
upon which place either ripe or green olives 
and tiny red tomatoes. Chill with cracked 
ice. The olives and tomatoes may be taken 


with the fingers at any time during the meal. 
A. L. J., New Jersey. 


# A good “cake” or bread for the DOG of 
the family is made by mixing cornmeal 
and rolled oats in about equal parts with the 
liquor in which ham has been boiled. The 
trimmings may be cut up and mixed in too. 
Bake for an hour orso. M. P., New York. 


#If you have trouble finding the DOOR 
KEY among the various articles in the 
bottom of your hand bag you will find it a 
good plan to tie a small loop of strong, dark 
thread to the key, and hang the loop over 
one of the clasps of the hand bag allowing 
the key to drop inside the bag. This will 
not interfere with the opening and closing 
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of the bag, the thread is not noticeable 
when the bag is closed, and the key is easily 
obtainable. V. R., New York. 


# When using a bandanna handkerchief for 
a BATHING CAP [I have found it helpful 
to place several folds of paper closely 
around the ‘head, inside the bandanna. 
This method will keep the hair perfectly 
dry, and save the expense and care of a 
rubber cap. A. L. M., Caltfornta. 


# Our family is fond of RIPE OLIVES 
and we have found that if the water in the 
can is drained off and the olives are put in a 
glass jar with one or more cloves of garlic 
and the whole is covered with olive oil, 
the olives will be much richer 

and better. The oil can be used 
indefinitely. N. S., California. 


# Nothing so lengthens the life 
of SILK STOCKINGS as keep- 
ing the silk damp and elastic. 
Every night the stockings worn 
during the day should be rinsed 
out in warm or cold water. They 
will dry over night and may be 
worn the next day. Ifthe stock- 
ings are washed each time they 
are worn they will last at least 
twice as long as under ordinary 
conditions. M. D., California. 


# An ideal treatment for DUST 
CLOTHS was explained to me 
in connection with “school housekeeping.” 
The idea could be used just as well in home 
housekeeping. Into an empty coffee can 
put an inch layer of absorbent cotton. 
Saturate this with kerosene oil. Put the 
dust cloth in and cover tightly. The cloth 
absorbs the oil without becoming wet. It 


then takes up dust without scattering it. 
M.L.N., New York. 


'=” A better “dustless duster” can be bought 
for a small price. Tue Epiror. 


# Every summer evening at sundown I pull 
up the AWNINGS as high as they can go, 
fastening them securely. I do not let them 
down again till the sun moves round to the 
front of the house, next day. This lets all 
the air in through the open windows at 
night. On two occasions this custom saved 


us the possibility of a fire. We live in an 
apartment house and twice the awning to 
the window below our bedroom caught fire 


You can make your own 
coffee at the table with 
the device shown above. 
It is an individual cup 
with a copper standard 
and copper percolator. 
Hot water poured over the 
right amount of coffee in 
the percolator drips 
through a double strainer 
arrangement into the cup. 


Discoveries 


from a cigar stump that fell from above. 
I always keep a bucketful of water in the 
bathtub for emergencies and on both occa- 
sions I put out the fire with the water. On 
the last occasion the flames from below 
scorched my window-boxes and withered my 
flowers. Had my awnings been down, too, 
the whole front of the house would soon 
have been in flames. F. M., New York. 


# In laundering silk or PONGEE wash the 
articles quickly, pressing and shaking out 
the water instead of wringing it out. Roll 
the garment up in a dry cloth while it is still 
wet, for silk must never be sprinkled. If it 
becomes too dry, dampen the cloth in which 
it is rolled. <A little gelatin added to the 

rinsing water will stiffen the silk. 

When ironing place a piece of 


cheese-cloth over the silk. 
H. S., New York, 


# Tack onto the outside of the 
SCREEN DOOR a small empty 
thread spool low enough for the 
little one’s small hands to reach 
it and to easily pull open the 
door. I have used this device 
for some years and find that it 
saves me from running to the 


door many times a day. 
Cc. D., Tennessee. 


# Paste your oilcloth onto the 
KITCHEN TABLE with ordi- 
nary flour paste and you will find 
that it wears twice as long as 
when tacked on. The oilcloth does not move 
and wrinkle when wiping it, and so does not 
crack and soak up water. J. C.,_ Colorado. 


# We could not imagine where so many 
MOSQUITOES came from in our house 
until we discovered that water had been 
left in the pan under the heater of our hot 
air furnace, which should contain water only 
when the furnace is lighted in winter. This 
had allowed many mosquitoes to be hatched 
out. Often a gutter becomes stopped up in 
one section with leaves or sediment and 
after a rain the water will remain until stag- 
nant, making a breeding place for mos- 
quitoes. Old tomato cans or any cans what- 
soever when left in vacant lots near the 
house will aid in producing many of these 
pests. When there seem to be an unusual 
number round the home make an investiga- 
tion. The cause usually can be discovered. 
C. K. F., New Jersey. 
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Post. / 
asties; 


Has a mother who knows how to keep a boy busy, and the whole 
family can enjoy breakfast with 


Post Toasties 


Crisp, nourishing, golden-brown bits, ready to eat from the 
package, or with cream and sugar. Saves mothers time, and 
delights the childish appetite— 


“The Memory Lingers” 


Made at the Pure Food Factories of 
Postum Cereal Company, Limited Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd. 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. Windsor, Ontario, Canada 


Advertising Index, conveniently arranged, on page 12 
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the thousands of music lovers who are entertained 
at the great pleasure parks and seaside resorts 
every day during the summer by Sousa’s Band, 
Pryor’s Band, Vessella’s Band, Victor Herbert's 
Orchestra, and other famous musical organizations. 

But no matter where you live the Victor or 
Victor-Victrola brings to you the same music 
played by the same celebrated bands and orches- 
tras. And you can take them with you to your 
summer home, aboard your yacht, out on your 


Please mention Good Housekeeping Magazine when you write our advertisers 
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Ye 


You can make up a program to suit yourself, 
and hear in one afternoon or evening twelve of the 
world’s greatest bands and orchestras: 


1183 Washington Post March................. 
335 Chimes of Normandy Selection 
16535 | Poet and Peasant Overture 
16959 { Marsovia Waltzes 
Amina Serenade 


{ Bagle March: Sousa’s Band 
31831 Cavalleria Rusticana Prelude....................-.-- Vessella’s Italian Band 
16958 { Second Chasseurs March.. ............ Garde Republicaine Band of France 
| Apache Dance 


16479 { “De Guardia” Two-Step 
‘“ | Dance “Luis Alonzo” 
= Dance of the Hours 
8021 


Hundreds of other band selections, and grand opera arias, sacred 
music, popular song hits—everything you wish—among the more than 


3000 records in the Victor catalog. 


Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly play your 


favorite music and demonstrate to you th 


Victors $10 to $100. Victor-Victrolas $15 to $200. Easy terms can be 


arranged with your dealer if desired. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N, J., U.S. A. 


Berliner G: Canadian Di: 


Royal Military Band of Madrid 


.Black Diamonds Band of London 


... Royal Military Band of Madrid 
Victor Herbert’s Orchestra 
L’Orchestre Symphonique of Paris 

La Orchestra of Milan 


e wonderful Victor-Victrola. 


Always use Victor Records played with 
Victor Needles—there is no other way 
to get the unequaled Victor tone. 


Victor Steel Needles, 6 cents per 100 
Victor Fibre Needles, 50 cents per 100 (can be 
repointed and used eight times) 

New Victor Records are on sale 
at all dealers on the 28th of each month 


Victor-Victrola IX, 


Mahogany or oak 


$50 Victor-Victrola XVI, $200 


Quartered oak or mahogany 
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| “Mother: 1 I just ine it!” 


OF course she just “loves” such a soup as this. For where is 

a youngster’s heart at meal time? Or anyone else’s, for 
that matter? And what satisfies this universal longing any 
better than one of 


It may be the clear nourishing Bouillon or the more substan- 
tial Chicken Soup or Mutton Broth with its delicious full-flav- 
ored stock and tender meat; or any of the inviting Campbell 
“kinds”. They are all appetizing and wholesome; all easy to 
‘ digest. Every one of us would sleep sounder, wake 

brighter, and work easier if we relied more 
on these perfect soups to complete the 
evening meal. 
Try one tonight and see. 
21 kinds 10c a can 


Asparagus Clam Chowder Pea 
Little Miss Miff Consommé Pepper Pot 
Just caught a whiff i ulienne Printanier 
eee ock Turtle Tomato 
She cried: i ulligatawny Tomato-Okra 
Beg pa 
don, Chicken Gumbo (Okra) x utton Broth Vegetable 


” where’ s the rose- Clam Bouillon x Tail 4 Vermicelli-Tomato 
arden? 


orm for the red-and-white label 
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This laundress makes 
excuses 


The water is never too hard. The water is never 
too cold. The clothes are never too dirty. The wash 
is never too big. This laundress seeks no excuse 
upon which to hang poor work. 


The reason is that this laundress is a 
soap — P. an» G.—The White Naphtha 
Soap. 


This soap is made to do certain things. 
No cake of it can help doing those things 
any more than water can help running 


down hill. 
P. ano G.—The White Naphtha Soap 
The Whit is made to lather freely in any water— 
Naphtha hard as well as soft. It is made to work 
as te best in cold or lukewarm water. 
Blue)Wrapper It is made to loosen the dirt thoroughly 


without the help of hard rubbing on the 
wash-board and troublesome boiling ina 
steam-dripping kitchen. 


It is made to cleanse quickly and have 
the biggest wash on the line long before 
the drudging neighbor, who still uses the 
old-fashioned method, has straightened 
up from the back-breaking board and 
the scalding suds. 


In a word, wherever you live and whatever you 
wash, P.an»»G.—The White Naphtha Soap is made 
to do your washing, and it will do it. 


Get a cake and see. 5 cents, at your grocer’s, 


Advertising Index, conveniently arranged, on page 12 
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Some new simple truths for 


the lady of the house 


It has been said—‘‘Home is the centre, 
but not the circumference, of woman’s ac- 
tivities.” However broad, however wide, 
you may deem the woman’s sphere to be, 
there are thousands upon thousands of ear- 
nest, womanly women who are pleased and 
proud to enact the réle of leading lady in the 
domestic drama—who prefer the seat of 
honor at the head of the family 
table to any post or position amid 
the councils of the nation. 

And ’tis well for the family and 

the family table! Toallsuchearnest 
women, all who glory in that good 
old honored title of Housewife— 
our speech is addressed. 
_ Three times every day you must 
feed your hungry—1og5 times every 
year you are put to the éest. In the summer 
season, when you may draw on your garden 
and your orchard (or your market), when 
fresh vegetables and fruit are plentiful and 
cheap, then it is easy. But when winter 
comes, when the snow flurries and the frost 
bites—then what? Will you go to the 
grocer and pay his fancy prices for “‘ canned” 
goods, whose first name and history nobody 
knows ? 

Let us tell you the better thing to do, how 
you may “make hay while the sun shines” 
—how you may make a winter garden of 


Now, this is the age of glassware. Recent 
discoveries have shown that vegetables and 
fruit may be more easily preserved if “put 
up”’ in all-glass, and so sealed as to exclude 
the air. It’s all in the kind of jar you use. 
Your housewifely skill and cunning are 
wasted if you trust to old-fashioned, narrow- 
necked, tin-topped, wrist-twisted, joke- 
sealed jars! 

You can “put up” vegetables, as 
well as fruit; you cam preserve the 
“good things” of summer for winter 
use; you can know that your labor 
will not be wasted, that your fruit 
will keep and open as fresh and 
sweet as when first picked. You 
have but to use Atlas E-Z Seal 
Sanitary Preserving Jars. These 
are the new all-glass, green-tinted, wide- 
necked, spring-sealed jars—easy to 
easy to close, easy to open, and easy to 
clean. They have the all-glass cap, no 
metal, no twisting and turning. 

Try E-Z Seal Jars this season. They are 
a joy, a surprise—almost a miracle. They 
will make preserving a pleasure. They will 
prove your skill—they will reduce the “cost 
of living”—they will make all your neigh- 
bors ask: “How in the world do you do it?” 

That you may test it, your grocer will 
give you one Atlas E-Z Seal Jar absolutely 


your pantry. And it’s almost as much 
fun as gathering rosebuds! So easy! 

You know just now the rich, ripe, 
red tomatoes are nodding on their 
vines, the string beans are clamber- 
ing over their poles, the peas are 
striving to burst their pods, the 
luscious asparagus is whitening from 
tip to toe, the pears are appealing, 


free. Just write your name and ad- 
dress on the bottom of this page, tear 
off just above our name, and take to 
your grocer before September 1st. 
When the grocer signs his name also 
(as proof of delivery) we pay him 
for the jar. Only one jar given to 
a family. 

Will you ask for it? Will you go 


the plums are pleading, the peaches 
are beseeching, the cherries are chirp- 
ing:—““Why don’t you preserve us all 
for winter use?”’ 

Thesimple truth is that youdon’t attempt 
to preserve all these “good things” because 
in times past you have tried and failed. 
You have trusted to old-fashioned recipes 
and old-style jars—and that’s exactly why 
you failed. 


to your grocer and demand it? Itis 
there, and we want you to have it—and test 
it. Then, you will know why E-Z Seal 
is the very best jar in the world. And 
please write to us direct for our free Book 
of Recipes. A postal will do. Here are 
two things to do to-day. 

And the housewife who is most con- 
cerned about the health and welfare of her 
family will not hesitate. 


Hazel-Atlas Glass Company Wheeling,W.Va. 
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“So unto the feast is 

Nabisco”—for Nabisco 

Sugar Wafers are the 
perfect dessert confection, 
adding the necessary touch 
of completiontosimple meal 
or elaborate repast. These 
exquisite sweets are to be 
served with fruits, ices, 
sherbets, beverages and all 
desserts. In ten cent tins— 
also in twenty-fivecent tins. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COMPANY 


The Guarantee on page 12 is important to every reader 
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If not, send for our Sunshine Revelation-Box, containing 


Clover Leaves and thirteen 
other Sunshine Specialties. 


Clover Leaves are not confections, 
nor are they biscuits, they are both 
—we call them Biscuit Bon Bons. 


Write for the Sunshine Revelation-Box, sow, 
and be the first to introduce your friends to 
these wonderful, toothsome dainties. They are 
for sale everywhere, and before many months 
they will be in every home. Serve them with 
ice cream, tea, cocoa, iced drinks, or alone. 

This box, which we will send for the mere 
cost of mailing, contains many new and interest- 
ing bakery products that are as sure to delight 
as they are to surprise you. Their unique 


— 


taste verifies our'statement that they are made 
in the lightest, brightest, cleanest bakery that 
your imagination can picture —it is literally a 
Bakery with a Thousand Windows, The infiu- 
ence of sunlight is reflected everywhere in their 
delicate substance and delicious taste. 

Many millions have been spent in building 
our modern bakeries—the whole world has con- 
tributed methods, machinery, and recipes — and 
these things added to the skill and experience of 
our American bakers have produced hundreds 
of wholesome and good-to-eat biscuits, new 
to the American taste. Let us send you a box. 

Send us 10 cents in stamps or coin, the cost of 
mailing, together with your name and ad- 
dress and that of your grocer, and we will 
send you, Free, an attractive box of Sunshine 
Specialties containing 14 different kinds. 


Joose-Waes Brscurr (.476 Mase. 
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“The Man of It.” 


“Talk about housekeeping being hard! Wish I never had anything harder to do 
than this getting my own meals for a day or two while Helen's away.” 

Poor man! He doesn’t realize that "Helen" planned everything for him, and that 
the Jell-O dessert he is making is the only dessert which neil man could make. 
Suppose he had to cook on a hot stove in hot weather ! 


JELL-O 


desserts do not have to be cooked and anybody can make them. For 
this reason and because they are exquisitely flavored and delightfully 
cocl and satisfying, they are the best possible dessert for summer. 
Pages hit that spot in the summer appetite that nothing else ever 
touches. 
There are seven flavors of Jell-O: Strawberry, Raspberry, 
Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Peach, Chocolate. 
Each 10 cents a package at any grocer’s. 
The splendid recipe book, “DESSERTS OF THE WORLD,” 


illustrated in ten colors and gold, will be sent free 
to all who write and ask us for it. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. ’ 
gems 8B Phe name JELL-O is on every package in big red letters. If it isn’t there, it isn’t JELL-O. 
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Dealer Urges You to 
Try This Mop at His Risk 


and if it does not prove, in two short days, to be the 
greatest help to clean housekeeping you ever tried, your 
Gets eX Money will be promptly returned. 
the Dust \ The O-Cedar Polish Mop puts an end to back-breaking 
Ba polishing and cleaning of floors, the moving of beds and 


Everywhere heavy furniture to dust under them, the stretching and 


and Holds It. BN standing on chairs to clean molding and tops of doors, 


It does more than merely dust. It It gathers all the dirt and dust and 
polishes and cleans at the same time. holds it. This dirt and dust may 
Use it on hardwood floors, or any painted, be shaken out and the mop 
varnished or finished woodwork, and Jino- easily washed. It can then 
leums and oil-cloth. ‘The mop is padded be renewed by pouring a 
and can not scratch or mar furniture. It few drops of O-Cedar 
cuts the time of cleaning hardwood floors Polish on the mop. 

in half and does away with bending and 
stooping. 
Get this O-Cedar Polish Mop at your dealer’s 


today. Price $1.50. Try it at our risk—satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. 


Sent express prepaid when not at dealers. 


Channell Chemical Co., 


1421 Carroll Ave., CHICAGO 
Try 
O-Cedar Polish 


(a pure vegetable compound) 
for the restoring and renewing of furniture 


and varnished surfaces. It gives a hard, 
bright lustre and high finish, Does not 
give a foggy, bluish cast or make the object 
cleaned gummy or sticky. Easy and econ- 
omical to use. A few dropson acheese-cloth 
dampened with water is sufficient. 25c to $2.50 
sizes at your dealer’s. 
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T’S better to use any good electric 

iron than to swelter in a hot 

kitchen or laundry, and slave over 
ironing as it is usually done. 


Electric ironing is cooler because the iron makes its 
own heat. You don’t have to run the range full tilt, 
heating other irons. It’s cleaner because the heat 
comes from inside the iron, through the bottom. It’s 
much quicker because you don’t have to run back and 
forth changing, lifting and shifting irons, or cleaning 
sooty irons. 


Naturally every manufacturer wishes you to believe 
that his electric iron is best. They can't a// be best. 
How are you going to know you are getting the one 
that will give you the best service? 


Here are the important features—all embodied in the 


American Beauty’ 
Electric Iron 


Guaranteed for All Time 

Attractive appearance. Finished in polished nickel. Looks like a well- 
made and efficient article, to begin with. 

Plenty of heat evenly distributed—all over the bottom of the iron. You 
iron backward, forward and sidewise. You don’t want the corners 
or edges cooler or hotter than the main portion of the ironing- 
surface, 

Proper heat insulation—confining the heat to the bottom without waste 


through the top or sides. Waste heat increases expense and adds 
discomfort. 


How can You Know which Electric Iron to Buy? 


The Guarantee on page 12 is important to every reader 


Simple construction—with provision for easy replacing of parts by yourself, 
your dealer or us. This is seldom necessary; but where it is, it 
must be easily and quickly done. You must never have to ship 
the iron back to the factory. 


Correct shape and weight—6!4 pounds—for all-around household work. 
Handled with equal ease and efficiency on heavy or delicate work. 
Point or “nose” cut away so that ruffies and plaits are ironed 
with the greatest ease. 


Definite g by a reputable, experienced maker. This indicates 
his confidence in the merits of his iron, and assures your satisfaction. 


These are some of the qualities you should look 
for. Every good electric iron has one or more of 
them. The ‘‘American Beauty” has them all, and 
more, 


The ‘*American Beauty’’ sells at $5.00. Get it 
at electric supply stores, hardware or department stores. 
Or we will send it direct, carriage prepaid upon 
receipt of price. The Canadian price is higher because 
of import duty. 

Our booklet, Heat without Fire,*’ tells more about 
this splendid iron, and describes other ‘*American”’ 
electric heating devices that bring ease and comfort 
into the household—toasters, disc heaters, water- 
heaters, percolators, chafing-dishes, tea-kettles, warm- 
ing-pads, radiators. ‘This booklet is free for the 
asking. 


AMERICAN ELECTRICAL HEATER CO. 
Oldest and Largest Exclusive Makers 
1351 Woodward Ave. Detroit, U.S. A. 
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PHOTOGRAPH THIS 
BOTTLE AND LABEL 
ON YOUR MEMORY 


For Sore Muscles 


Sprains, Wrenches, Pain- 

ful, Swollen Veins =4Glands, 
Bursal Enlargements, Wens, 
Cysts, or any Inflammatory condition, 


use and prescribe ABSORBINE, JR. 


It allays pain promptly and surely—heal- 
ing, cooling and soothing; Déscutient and 
Reso/vent. A powerful liniment, yet mild 
and pleasant to use, as it is purely herbal. 


ABSORBINE Jf 


THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 


TRADE MARK AEG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


It is a different kind of Liniment— it is 
ANTISEPTIC and GERMICIDAL 


This doubles its efficiency. When used as a liniment, it not 
only accomplishes the things usually expected of a high-grade 
liniment, but goes further and makes the part aseptically 
clean. Used as a germicide it not only positively kills the 
germs, but the stimulating and sedative properties promote 
rapid and healthy healing in sores, ulcers, cuts, bruises, 
wounds, etc. This accounts for the remarkable efficacy of 
ABSORBINE, JR. in 


INSECT BITES. 


It neutralizes the poison, kills the germs, reduces inflammation and swelling, allays pain, and prevents 
disease. ABSORBINE, JR. contains no poisons or acids and therefore is harmless to the most sensi- 
tive tissues. Economical, as only a few drops are required at an appli- 
cation, and is a positive germicide even diluted one part ABSOR- 
BINE, JR. to 100 parts water. Valuable also as a soothing, healing 


Chemical Laboratory Examinations 
show that a 25 per cent, Aqueous solu- 
tion of Absorbine, Jr. kills Streptococci 


spray or gargle for infected, sore throats, using 10 to 20% dilutions— 
it destroys all bacteria. 


Analgesic and Antiphlogistic 
*. Athletes and Trainers use ABSORBINE, JR. not only to 
*, overcome these conditions but as a preventative—a rub- 
down with ABSORBINE, JR. after severe physical exer- 
tion limbers up the stiff joints and muscles, stops 
inflammation and prevents soreness. 


*, ABSORBINE, JR. is sold by leading druggists at 
* $1.00 and $2.00 a bottle, or sent direct, all 
charges paid. 


A Liberal Trial Bottle 
will be sent to your address upon receipt 
of 10cin stamps. Send for trial bottle 
or procure regular size from your 
druggist today. 


Enclosed find 10c in 
stamps, for which send a 
me postpaid TRIAL BOTTLE 
Absorbine, Jr., pam- 
phlet evidence and laboratory e 
reports. 


Pyogenes. 

A 20 per cent. solution kills Staphy- 
lococcus Pyogenes Aureus. 

A 10 per cent. solution kills Bacillus 
Diphtheria and Bacillus Coli Com- 
munis. 

A 6 per cent. solution kills Bacillus 
Typhosus. 

A 1 per cent. solution kills skin 
cocci (from Eczema). 

A solution: 1 part Absorbine, Jr., 

2 parts Mucilage of Acacia, U.S.P. 

7 parts distilled water 
kills Diphtheria Bacillus in 2 minutes 
and should be an effective spray or 
gargle for any infected sore throat. 

Prescribe Absorbine, Jr. full 
strength as a liniment for Painful Af- 
fections, Sprains, Varicose Veins, 
Bruises, Swellings; or diluted as indi- 
cated for Varicose Ulcers, Boils, In- 
fected Sores, Pyorrhea, Spongy Gum. 


Manufactured Only by 


F. * 431 TEMPLE STREET 
* SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Please mention Good Housekeeping Magazine when you write our advertisers 
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The Delight of Fair Women 


The exquisite and alluring 
fragrance of Riviera violets 
which lends that inimitable 
charm to Lehn & Fink’s Talcum, 
insures an atmosphere of dainti- 
ness in the finished toilet that 
everywhere delights fair women. 
Rarely fine in texture and of 
utmost purity, it keeps the skin 
soft, cool and velvety and lends 
added joy to cleanliness. 


Now Sold in Two Sizes 


The new small size (with sprinkler 
top) is wonderfully attractive and 
just the right size for constant use 
or to tuck into one’s bag when 
traveling. 


@hite &Hesh 


Also the regular large glass jar, with 
removable sprinkler top. 

Both sizes sold by dealers every- 
where. 


Send for Liberal Sample—FREE 


Send us your name and address and 
we will mail you a liberal trial package 
of Riveris Talcum, free. You will find 
itthe choicest, most delightful talcum you 
have ever used. It is really different. 


LEHN & FINK 
149 William Street, New York 


Sole Licensees in America for Pebeco Tooth Paste 


Advertising Index, conveniently arranged, on page 12 
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A VACUUM CLEANER is necessary if your home be clean— 


dustless and sanitary but—The vacuum cleaner you buy must 
be so constructed that it will do its work ‘properly and keep on 
doing it for a lifetime. 


It is important that you make careful selection—for a vacuum cleaner, if wrongly designed 
and constructed, will give nothing but dissatisfaction. Money spent upon a 


Capitol-Invincible 


ELECTRIC RENOVATOR 


is a wise investment in cleanliness. Its first cost is its last cost—it works as smoothly 
and efficiently as a steam engine, and with as little wear. 


A Capitol-Invincible Renovator is simply a standard motor, direct connected turbine fans, 
and refuse tank—nothing to wear out. 


The turbine fans run on two bearings only, and these in a bath of oil. Durability and 
simplicity characterize the Capitol-Invincible Renovator. It lasts a lifetime. 


Your Plumber 


or your Steamfitter will sell you, at low- 
est possible cost, one of these noiseless, 
efficient machines. Call on him today. 


Our book, “How to Buy a Vacuum 
Cleaner,” written by a mechanical 
engineer, is a practical analysis on 
vacuum systems. It will come to you 
free for the asking. 


For residences and office buildings 
requiring stationary cleaner installa- 
tions, the Capitol-Invincible machine 
se pressure turbine, made by the 

ectricRenovator Manufacturing Com- 
pany) or the Capitol-Connersville Sys- 
tem (rotary pump, high pressure, made 
by the United Vacuum Appliance 
Company) will meet every require- 
ment. A post card outlining your 
requirements will bring booklets, prices 
and descriptive matter. 


NITED States Boilers and Radia- 
tors are designed and built by 
heating experts for efficient, 

economic and healthful heating. Our 
beautiful booklet, “A MODERN 
HOUSE-WARMING,.” tells all about 
heating systems. It is a non-techni- 
cal text book. It has a message for 
you. It will go free to those inter- 
ested in efficient heating systems. 


Unrrep STATES RADIATOR (GRPORATION 


45 East Grand River Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


BRANCHES AND SHOW ROOMS: 


8ST. LOUIS 14th and Pine Streets BALTIMORE 709 North Howard Stree 

BUFFALO Fidelity Trust Building CHICAGO 184 North Dearborn Stre 

le ‘treet CLE 1419 Schofield Building MINNEAPOLIS, 901 Washington Ave., Sout 

D. C., Metropolitan B’k Bid. Boston Congress Street 916 Parnam 
139 Jefferson Avenue KANSAS CITY 220 East 10th Street 


Please mention Good Housekeeping Magazine when you write our advertisers 
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Westinghouse Electric Fan 


(Residence Type) 
The Whisper of Its Breeze the Only Sound 


HE silent electric fan for your home, the library, church, or 
theatre. The new model, drawn-steel frame, slow-speed 


Westinghouse Residence Fan has six blades and moves a large volume of air with no 
distracting indication of the process. 

The use of the drawn-steel frame makes this fan extremely light and much stronger 
than the old style fan. The design is very symmetrical and the steel takes any one of 
many beautiful finishes, making possible a perfect harmony with the richest surroundings. 

In ordering, ask for the Westinghouse Residence Fan. It comes in the 12-i 
size, desk and bracket, and oscillating. 


Put It On the Floor In the Corner 
If the Direct Breeze is Too Strong 


Then all the air in the room is in circulation with no direct draught. You can perfectly 
regulate the strength of breeze with the switch on every fan. 

Send for handsome illustrated catalog showing full line of Westinghouse Fans 
for every purpose. Desk and bracket fans in all sizes. Mechanical and air oscillating 
fans, 12 and 16 inch. Column and ceiling fans, including the new “ Baby™ ceiling fan, 
spread 32 inches. Write to “ Westinghouse Fan Dept. G, East Pittsburgh, Pa.” 

All good electrical dealers and many lighting companies will sell you Westinghouse 
Fans. If you have trouble obtaining one, let us know and we will see that you are 
supplied without delay. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
Pittsburgh 


Sales Offices in 45 American Cities Representatives all over the World 


The Guarantee on page 12 is important to every reader 
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BR 

YOU know that “NEVERBREAK” Steel Cooking 
Utensils are the most Hygienic and Sanitary Utensils 
on the market? i 
They do not absorb grease like cast iron and impart previously-cooked flavors. 
They do not scale and chip like cheap enamel, leaving bare spots of thin metal to rust. They do not § 
dent and melt like soft white metals. They do not give off verdigris and poisons like copper and brass, 
“NEVER BREAK” wares are always marked “NEVER BREAK” Send for booklet containing some of Mrs. Kirk’s famous receipts 
THE AVERY STAMPING COMPANY : 5201 Lakeside Ave., Cleveland, 0. 
Sole Manufacturers of “NEVER BREAK” Cooking Utensils 

Spiders 2 Gridles F Kettles 2 Scotch Bowls and Stew Pans 


THE 


\ 


Do You Drink LIME JUICE? Rate: $2. 00 


THEN No advertisement of less than seven lines will be accepted not 
can we run copy in broken sizes. All space larger than 


”? t tb its of eighth 
The minimum circulation, bn net paid, for each 

issue is guaranteed to be 300,000+. etailed semi- 

WH + ? annual circulation statement ates states may be had upon 

. request. The proportions as shown are: Subscriptions 

79.8%; Moustand 19.5%; Exchange and Free List 0.7%, 

No contract will be accepted for more 
than one year from the current issue. 

Closing Date: The a a forms close on the Ist 
of the month preceding date of publication. The first 
forms close ten days earlier. No proofs can be sub- 
mitted for O. K. on copy received on the closing date, 

Contracts: Definite schedule of insertions must 
accompany all contracts. 

Changes and Cancellations cannot be made when 
pages have been electrotyped. 

Position: An extra price is charged when position is 
made a part of contract. 

Size of Page: Standard magazine size, 8 in. long; 2 
columns wide, each column 2 wi in. — measurement 
agate; 224 lines per page, 14 lines to the inch. 

Copy: Never send an electrotype of a half-tone; to 
insure perfect printing we must have onginals. We re- 
serve the right to stipple cuts having solid black surfaces. 

Key Number: Under no circumstances will a rebate be allowed 


for errors due to the wrong insertion of a key n 
The Publishers reserve the right to decline or discontinue any ad: ad- 


Because it is the best, from 
cultivated fruit grown on 
our own Plantation Island 
of MONTSERRAT, 
West Indies. 


Contains no preserva- 
tives. 


Absolutely pure and 
undiluted. 


Send for Booklet. 


EVANS SONS LESCHER & WEBB, Ltd. "“Gaod How 
illi ouse in azine 


Do You Sell Advertised Goods? 


Don’t you know that many a housewife is wondering right now 
where to get some of the advertised articles you carry. She is 
as anxious to find you as you are to find her. 


You should let the whole town know that you are headquarters 
for advertised goods. We tell you how to do it, free of charge, 
and furnish you the maternal. 


Dealers’ Service Dept., GOOD HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 
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R 
2/ COLORS AND RYTHING & From CELLAR T° GAR SOLD IN 


JAP-ALAC NATURAL (CLEAR) 40% CANS AND LARGER 
FOR SALE AT PAINT, HARDWARE AND DRUG STORES 


MADE BY LEAVENS 


Simple in @,LEAVENS FURNITURE appeals to all per- For the homes 
sons of limited or unlimited means, who appreciate 
construction and good taste displayed in their surroundings. of the 
design @, When buying of us you have practically an un- Riecsieninati 
. ‘i limited stock to select from. In an ry store —— 
artistic in stock of furniture, the taste and judgment of the ata 


“buyer” is exercised first, and you see only such 
pieces as were selected by him. With us, you have moderate cost. 
not only the whole output of a factory to select 
from, but in addition you have the choice of a nr ) 
large variety of finishes. = 

@, The idea of allowing the aser to select a 
special finish to conform to the individual taste, is 
original with us and has resulted i in many satished 
customers. We also furnish 

@ Send for complete set No, 3 of over 200 il- 
lustrations, including color chart of Leavens Stand- 

d finishes. 


WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO. 


Manufacturers 
32 CANAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


This Water Sealed Heat-Tight Top 7 
Makes Fireless Cooking Perfect 


NTIL we invented the *‘Water Sealed’’ Top of the “‘IDEAL’’ Fireless Cooker a perfect 

Fireless Cooker did not exist. You have only one question to consider in choosing.a Fire * 

less Cooker—which one best retains the heat? Right out of the top—the hottest part— 
the heat streams away from the ordinary Fireless Cooker—and it's that precious heat which is 
the one thing needful. 

Imprisoned heat is what does the cooking in a Fireless Cooker. 

Whe 2 you examine your “‘IDEAL’’ Fireless Cooker, you will see that loss of heat simply 
cannot take place through its **Water Sealed’’ Top. This means that the “*IDEAL’’ Fireless 
Cooke: Cooks Faster, Gooks Better and Keeps the Food Hot Longer than any other Fireless 
Cooker. It will Roast, Bake, Steam, Stew and Weil, and saves 80% % of the fuel and reduces 
work worry to a minimum and the food better cooked. 


“IDEAL” Fireless Cook Stoves Are Lined With “Pure” Aluminum 


y York You want a Cox ed lined with a material which will not rust, pinhole or currode, crack, chip, 
flake r eel. “*Pure’’ Aluminum is the only insurance ayaingt thésé things. 
parate cover o each compartment. Equipment of *‘Wear Ever’’’ Aluminum Ut ensils. 
e a Seeags at pure risk. Use the Cooker 30 days and if it is not all we clainf fhoney refunded. 


ite catalogue and details cf cur cary payment pian, THE TOLEDO COOKER CO., No. 1602 W. Bancroft St., TOLEDO, 0. 
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culture. Sent FREE on request. 


Breakfast—Luncheon— 
Dinner—Supper 


The new Rumford Receipt Book tells what to serve for each meal and gives over seventy 
tested recipes by Mildred Maddocks, Lecturer Massachusetts State Board of Agri- 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


To be sure of the best results use only purest material—always 


Ruinford Baking Powder 


Marcy—wWhat shall we give 
Elizabeth for a wedding 
present ? 
Alice—We have enjoyed our 
Servette so much suppose we give her one. 
Marcy—Fine idea. Send for it today. 

SERVETTE starts housekeeping without the worry and 
bother of keeping a waitress. SERVETTE revolves, you do 
not have to reach. Approved by Good Housekeeping Institute. 

Made in Oak (any finish), Cherry and Mahogany. Write 
for illustrated book and prices. 


Have You Tried It? 


The New Dessert 

Do you know the ease and simplicity with which 
Nesnah can be made — by merely adding milk or 
cream ? 

Have you delighted in its unique creamy taste — so 
delicious, so appetizing, so healthful ? 

Ask your grocer for Nesnah — or send for free 
sample. Full size package (enough for the family) 
sent on receipt of 10c. 


Prepared by 
“THE JUNKET FOLKS” 


= 


and nutritive value. 


4 Big Savings 


COME-PACKT Furniture is of sec- 
tional construction for three reasons— 
it cuts transportation cost to the lowest 
rate—cuts storage space to the mini- 
mum—cuts, therefore, the first or fac- 
tory cost to you. BUT Come-Packt 
also saves you absolutely two other big 
costs—the tiaveling man’s salary and 
expenses, and the retailer’s profits and 
expenses. Come-Packt goes straight 
from our factories to your home. The 
sum total of these savings is about 
one-half the Dealer’s price. (P) 


mirror). 


‘CO 
FURNITURE 


Come-Packt Buffet 
(with French plate $19.75 
Dealer's price $45. 
Height Slinches. Antique cop- 
per trimmings. 


400 Choice Pieces 


Both in material and workmanship no 
better furniture is made in America, 
than COME-PACKT Furniture. 
Quartered White Oak used exclusively 
—hundreds of designs—eight finishes. 
And back of every piece stands our 
guarantee of one year’s free trial; 
your money back any time you say. 
An honest offer? Honest goods 
it possible. A trial proves it. 
Our big, beautiful catalog sent free the day 
your request for it arrives. Ask for 1t woday 


COME-PACKT FURNITURE CO. | 
740 Fernwood Ave. Toledo. Ohio 


Please mention Good Housekeeping Magazine when you write our advertisers 
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Vantine’s Newest 
and Most Delightful 


WISTARIA BLOSsom Perfume! 


Has all the fresh fragrance of the Wistaria Blossom itself as it airily 
sways on its stem in the warm Spring air. Its delicate odor has at last been 
caught and distilled, and faithfully reproduced, in Extract, $1.00 and $1.75; 
Toilet Water, $1.00 and $1.50; Sachet 75c; Toilet Powder, 25c. 

Other captivating Vantine odors—Sandalwood, Corylopsis, Geisha Flowers, Lotus 


Flower, Mikado. Also manufacturers of Geisha Disappearing Cream, India Pearl Tooth 
Powder, Geisha Nail Stone, Kutch Sandalwood Talcum. 


Vantine’s Toilet Luxuries are for sale by best stores. Look for the word 
on box and label when buying. If your dealer won’t supply you, do farting d 
not go without these real delights of the toilet, write us. 

Send Us 2c Stamp 


and we will mail you sample of Wistaria Sachet, and also a charming little story of the 
Orient, “The Loving Heart of O Ane San 


VANTINE’S 


253 THIRTY-SIXTH STREET 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


A-VANTINE:8-CO- 
Established 1854 


Guaranteed Advertisements 


‘BABY’S WEIGHT 4 


In hot weather baby will require 

a very efficient diet—not only to 
counteract the debilitating effects of 
the heat, but to maintain a constant 
gain in weight. 


Mellin’s Food 


Gerald M. Bullard, 
Hartford, 
Michigan. 


NWS 


8-84 
3.3 & 


is entirely digestible, requiring a min- @= 
imum amount of digestive effort, and | 


not only nourishes but repairs the 
body cells and builds new tissues so 
rapidly that a constant gain in weight 
is assured. 


If your baby is not gaining, write 
to us and we will send you a trial 


bottle of Mellin’s Food. 


We give special attention to moth- 
ers’ letters regarding the use of Mel- 
Food. 


Mellin’s Food Co. - - Boston, Mass. 


The Guarantee on page 12 is important to every reader 
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Do Not Look Sectional- 
But They Are 


**Now will I make them 
as beautiful as they are 
practical, ’’ 


said O. H. L. Wernicke—the father of 
Sectional Bookcases—when he became 
President of The Macey Co. 


Macey Book Cabinets do not look sec- 
tional—but they are. They have the style 
of Old Master furniture. You can see it 
yourself ; it stands out so you can’t help 
seeing it. 


You may have them in Colonial, Chip- 
pendale, Sheraton, Artcraft or Mission de- 
sign, any size, any finish; and they actually 
cost less than ordinary bookcases. 


On sale with merchants in every locality, 
and warranted to give complete satisfac- 
tion. The Macey style book and price list, 
which is full of helpful information, may 
be had by addressing the designers and 
makers. The Macey Co., No. 974 So. 
Division St., Grand Rapids. Mich.—‘The 
Home of Good Furniture.” 


that tests the strength 
and durability of sheets 
and pillow cases. 


The name Pequot signi- 
fies to thousands of careful 
housewives sheets and pil- 
low cases that stand the wash- 
tub and wringer test better than 
any other. 


and Pillow Cases 


far outwear the ordinary kind, 
launder better and are a source 
of continual satisfaction to the 
careful housekeeper who appre- 
ciates economy and takes pride 
in the appearance of her bed 
linen. 


The quality of Pequot Sheets and 
Pillow Cases never varies. The 
name insures satisfaction. 
You can buy Pequot Sheets and Pillow 
Cases ready made or by the yard, just as 
you prefer. All widths. All sizes. 


The Pequot trademark 
is a guarantee of permanent 
whiteness and of long wear. 


Made by Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co., Salem, Mass. 
PARKER, WILDER & COMPANY 


BOSTON—NEW YORK 


Please mention Good Housekeeping Magazine when you write our advertisers 
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WHEN the day is so 
hot you hate to think 
anything— 
crisp salad, 
with a dressing made of 


of eatin 
try a cool, 


WESSON 


Snowdrift O IL 


You never in your life ate salad like 
the salad you will have to-night if you 
make the dressing with Wesson Oil 
—so delicious you wonder why it 
doesn’t cost twice as much as im- 
ported olive oil instead of only half. 
Don’t cook and heat up the house 
these summer days. These are salad 
days. You will find recipes for many 
delectable salads in our Book of 


Recipes. 
your grocer’s name. 


Light spoils 
salad oil — 
Bottles are 
often short 
measure, too 


The Southern Cotton 
Dept.E, 24 Broad Street, 


Savannah, New Orleans, Chicago, 


Write for it and mention 


That is why 
Wesson Oil 
is always in 
full measure 
pint, quart & 
gallon cans 


Oil Co. 
New York 


San Francisco 


hic lets 


Che Dainty Nint Covered 
Cand Coated 
Chewing Gum 


Look for the Bird Cards in the 
ackets. You can secure a 


eautiful Bird Album FREE. 
Half a millon folks of all kinds—including 
grown-ups, children, teachers, etc., are collecting 
our wonderful Bird Studies—faithful reproduc- 
tions of American birds in full colors, with descrip- 
tion of the birds’ plumage, habits, and how to know 
them on sight. You will find one beautiful bird 
picture in each packet of Chiclets. Send us any 
fifty of these pictures with ten cents in stamps and 
we will send you—free—our splendid Bird Album. 


The refinement of chew- 
ing gum for people of 
refinement. It’s the pep- 
permint—the true mint. 


For Sale at all the Better Sort of Stores 


Advertising Index, conveniently arranged, on page 12 
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Should be Kept Warm 
with Soft 


“NON-NETTLE” 
FLANNELS 


Ordinary flannels are apt to cause irritation and suffering 
that baffles mother and doctor. *“‘Non-Nettle White Flan- 
mels’’ are the cleanest, softest, smoothest, finest, best 
wearing, best washing flannels made. (25c. to $1.00 a yd.) 
We sell direct to mothers. Beware of substitutes and imi- 
tations. ‘‘ Non-Nettle ” is stamped every half yard on sel- 
vage. We do not sell to dealers. 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE CASE 


and receive samples of Flannels, Antiseptic Diaper, Rub- 
ber Sheeting, complete lines of Baby White Goods, Dimi- 
ties, Long Cloth, etc. Also illustrated catalog showing 50 
styles of White Embroidered Flannels, Complete Infants’ 

tfits, separate Garments, Rubber Goods, Baskets and 
hundreds of needful articles for expectant mothers and 
the new baby. All free. No advertising on wrapper. 

For 25 cents we will include a complete set of Modern 
Paper Patterns for baby’s first wardrobe that would cost 
$1.50 if bought separately. Write at once or save t 
advertisement. 


THE LAMSON BROS. CO., 339 Summit St., TOLEDO, 0. 


Good Housekeeping Magazine 


Dusts and 
Polishes 


APPLIED lightly it absorbs 

and holds all dust, and 

leaves a beautiful lasting 

lustre. Used regularly it 

keeps your 

Waxed, Painted, 

Varnished or 

Linoleum 

Floors 

clean, sanita: 

and highly pol- 

ished with very 

little effort. 

After about six 

months, apply 

asmallamountof 

Oil of Gladness—the original cleaning and polis shing 
compound—and your mop is as good as new. Can't 
grease nor harm the finest surface. Oil of Gladness 


Absorbing Dust Cloth 


made op same pri rinciple, has no equal for dusting and 
polishing fine furniture, pianos, woodwork, autos, etc. 
A trial quickly convinces, 
Free Sample—If not at your dealer’s, send his name 
and receive an Absorbing Dust Cloth and full details 
about all Oil of Gladness Sanitary Products absolutely free 
DUNLAP MFG. CO. 
1005 W. Washington St., BI ing Ils. 


Reduces superflu- 
ous flesh and gives 


Reduction Salt 


use a little twice a 
week in warm water 
when taking a bath. 
No need of taking drugs or starving yourself; 
no need of devoting hours to tiresome exercise. 
Louisenbad Reduction Salt enters the pores in 
a natural way, prevents formation of superfluous 
fat and reduces it where it exists by trans- 
forming the fat into strength-giving blood and 
muscle. It brings to your own tub the salts simi- 
lar to those found in the reducing bath springs of 
Europe—patronized by royalty, famous for cen- 
turies. Endorsed by the medical profession. 
Wash Away Your Fat 


refreshing, ton- 
ing bath. Give Louisenbad Reduction Salt a fair trial. 
Price $1.00 per package or 6 packages for $5.00. 
For sale at — Goods counters of all first class Depart- 
ment and Drug Sto 
If not obtainable in in your district send me your Dealer's 
name and we will see that you are supplied. 


KARL LANDSHUT, Sole Agent for U.S.A. 
357 Dickey Building, Chicago 


(For the Bath) 


No need to reach up to 
the chandelier switch— 
nor to disconnect the 
cord at iron. Heats 
quickly—about half 
usual time. Has hot 
point and edges—no 
extra stand required— 
Saves constant lifting— 
consumes less current 
than other irons. 4 or 6% Ib. size $5.00. 


You Can’t Burn Your Hair With a 
Pelouze Electric Curling Iron 


The Pelouze Electric Curling Iron 
never gets too hot. Handle re- 
volves, Cordcan’tkink. Shieldis | 
removable. No flame, no danger 
from fire. Cost ofcurrent less than | 
one-third the cost of alcoho! lamp. 
Iron always bright andclean Com- 
plete with nickel plated stand, $3.0 
If your dealer hasn't Pelouze electric | 
devices, we will send you name of | 
nearest dealer. Write for Booklet. 


Pelouze Manufacturing Co. 
232-242 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Il 
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THE IRON This important feature 
WITH 


is found only in the 


Delc@ 


FLAT IRON 


“THE only iron in 
which you can con- 
trol the heat. High, 
Medium or Low. No 
danger of scorching. 
Amount of current 
used is reduced to a 
minimum. The best 
and most practical iron on the market. 
To any woman who still endures the hot range; 
the continual running back and forth and other 
disagreeable features of old fashioned ironing, a 
Delco Electric Flat Iron will prove a positive 
pleasure. It insures a cooler, shorter and easier 
ironing day. 


FREE Introductory Offer 


To acquaint = ‘ou with the superior quality of Delco Elec- 
tric hea vices we will give with each Delco Flat 
Iron a Delco Electric Toaster 
absolutely free. Regular price 
of Iron $7.50. Regular price 
of Toaster $3.50. Both sent 
you, express prepaid, for 
$7.50. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed or money refunded. 
The Diamond Electric 

20 Frederick Street 

N. Y. 
Good Housekeep- 
Institute. 


THREE HEATS 


Write for 

this booklet— 
it is of the greatest importance 
to you—to every housewife— 
to know the best method of 
keeping food fresh during hot 
weather. If we could per- 
sonally explain the advant- 
ages of the Success All- 
Steel Refrigerator we could 
not supply one quarter of 

the demand. But the 
best we can do is to send 

you our booklet. 

It explains why the Success 
is the most sanitary and dur- 
able refrigerator made—Why 
it is absolutely germ proof, in- 
sect proof and water-tight — 
Why it is most easily cleaned — Why it saves ice— 

Why the U. S. Government uses the 


All-Steel 


In fact, our book gives information about food preservation 
that no woman can afford to be w at Write for it now. 
If no dealer in your town carries SUCCESS, we will supply 
you direct. 
SUCCESS MFG. CO., 70 Sargent Street, Gloucester, Mass. 
LEWIS BROS., Ltd., Quebec, Canadian Distributors. 


TRUNKS 


The general knowledge that Inde- 
structo never appears on_ inferior 
luggage is borne out most sharply in 
the Indestructo Chiffo-Robe trunk. 


Presenting unknown refinements, such as the inter- 
locking feature, which permits of locking wardrobe and 
drawers without closing the trunk, this model has made 
its instant appeal to careful travelers, 

The Chiffo-Robe is built to conform to the new baggage 
rulings against overlength and excess weight. 

You had better write today, if you would own this most 
convenient trunk. 

Remember every Indestructo Trunk is guaranteed to § 
years of sincere service 


NATIONAL VENEER PRODUCTS COMPANY 
262 Beiger Street Mishawaka, Indiana 


MAXWE LL’s 
LAKESIDE 
RUG BORDER 


HAT isn’t a hard wood floor, though it does look 
like one. 
It’s Maxwell's Lakeside Rug Border. 


To put a costly hard wood floor on a room ond then 
cover 90% of it with ar 


It mitres perfectly os the corners and lies flat and 
smooth without curling or buckling. Needs no nail- 
ing or ing. Warm, sanitary, non-slippery, easily 
laid. t comes in rolls inl Light Oak, Golden Oak —— | 
Dull Oak—buy it by the yard. Can be revarnished 
like a wood floor but ——— by need it so often. Costs 
one-tenth as much as w 

If not carried in stock by your dealer, give us his name 
and write us for samples. 


S. A. MAXWELL & COMPANY 
Wall Papers Window Shades Rug Borders 
BROOKLYN CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 
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9 R 
Mum” 


No. 1932 Guaranteed under the FOOD and 
DRUG ACT June 30, 1906 


preserves the after-bath sweet- 1928 


ness of the body through the | ((Resaline\f) 


hottest day Cannot be detected, gives the face 


and nails a delicate rose tint that is 
truly beautiful. ROSALINE is not 
affected by perspiration or displaced 
by bathing. Jars, 25 cents. 


neutralizes all 


odor of perspiration A refreshing peepee face 


powder for beautifying the skin. It 
will not clog the glands or pores of 


by acting on the perspiration, | 


not on the glands. Cannot / 
harm skin or clothes. For softening and whitening the skin. 


Feeds and nourishes the tissues, 
and is considered the standard by 
the fastidious. Jars, 25 cents. 

at drug- and department-stores, your 
25c dealer hasn't ** Mum", send us his name 

DR. J. PARKER PRAY CO. 

“MUM” MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia Sele Mrs. and Proprietors 

10-12 E. 23d St. New York City 


Wash 


Trimmings 


9 3 "i ; Sewed on in a few 
moments, add a 
a S dainty touch g 


to every 
garment. 


Hair Renewer 


fective trim- 
ming for 
Falling Hair. Hall's Hair Renewer promptly Shirtwai 
stops falling hair because it destroys the germs Children's” 

that produce this trouble. We certainly believe 
that the intelligent and faithful use of thigremedy 
will prove eminently satisfactory in these cases. 

Dandruff. Hall’s Hair R at once 
all dandruff from the scalp, and completely des- 
troys the dandruff germs. Kimonos, 

Promotes Growth. Hall’s Hair Renewer stimu- Dressing Jack- 
lates and nourishes the hair-bulbs and promotes ets, Collars and 
a luxuriant growth of hair. 

ASplendid Dressing. Hall's Hair Renewer does aists and okirts, 
not interfere with curling or waving the hair. = Bte.. Ete. 

Your Doctor. Show the “ingredients” to your P 
family physician. He is acquainted with each one, Made in a very large variety of designs and colors 
hence can give you a valuable opinion concerning § (guaranteed fast dye), to suit every costume, every taste. 
their use for falling hair, dandruff, etc. Obtainable from all leading Dry Goods Stores. 

' R. P. Hatt & Co., Nashua, N. H. for the Trade-Mark shown above. 


Ri 


and 25 cents and we'll send you a jar postpaid, 


st 
Ingredients. Glycerin. Capsicum. Tea. Rose- - Samples sent on reque 


Iphur. Borogly- ri 614 Chestnut Street 
4 Perfume. Jj. & J. CASH Ltd., (“Wore So. Norwalk, Conn. 


Does not Change the Color of the Hair Established in England Over Half a Century 


Please mention Good Housekeeping Magazine when you write our advertisers 
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Ask the women who have used it 
They will tell you that there is no cloth more 
WATERPROOF 


Just the thing for your baby. 
Comfortable to wear and a per- 
fect protection against draughts 
and dampness, when worn over 
usual diaper. 
Light weight, easily adjusted, and 


can be washed and The most suitable economical fabric for sep- 
ironed. arate skirts, ONE-PIECE SUITS or waists, 
Three sizes: and especially good for the hard wear of school 
Small, Medium, Large dresses. 
Single Texture Navy Blues and Blacks are FAST. Cream 
5c. and light colors can be LAUNDERED. 
Fall line of other shades. 
Ic. 
Sent by mail di- Made by the HAMILTON WOOLEN CO. 
rect on receipt 
price if your de: If you cannot secure these fabrics from 
dia a supply your home retailer, write us, and we will 
( I. B. Kleinert tell you how and where to get the goods. 
Rubber Co. WELLINGTON, SEARS & CO., Manufacturers’ Agents 


Boston and New York 


7 
The hot 
weather 
dress 


If you want to @ 
keep cool and J 
look neat at the | 
same time, 
work or 
lounge in a 


BALDWIN 


Slips on or off in a second, just like a coat. 


Your Summer 


Fancy 
Work 


MAKE more interesting and artistic 
things this season—things that will 
be a credit to your skill and best reward 
your ingenuity. You can doit with 


Komi-Raffia 


It is pleasant to work with, gives great L 


scope for artistic treatment in needle- 


By merely adjusting b : : work, crochet and weaving. We import 
holds it securely in place. Looks like a and dye it in 35 beautiful shades, and put 
or shistwalst sult, and gives DOUBLE it up in easily handled boxes at 10c each. 


Art needlework dealers sell it—if you have 


Send for Free Illustrated Booklet any difficulty getting supplied, write us. 
om sok for the Baldwin at pour mentees, Ifhe Be sure you see the name on the box. i 
cannot supply you, remit tous direct, give bust mden S 
— id a pattern ond color of R. H. COMEY COMPANY, Ca N. J. 1F 
arinent lesired. We pay all express charges. 2440 shburn Chicago, 
Your money back if we fail to satisfy you. 
Ba House Dresses are made of 
high grade washable percale, in tight Patented 


.nd also in gray and white nurse’ s 


| 
stripe, black and white shepherd s check, i 
blue polea dot, and light and ak blue Se simple Wri ; 
thay tys. All edgings piped. $2.00 rite { 
colors Sor High or Low Collar—$2.18 for fe ] 
taste. Neck as shown in illustration. or 
are having great success with the = 
‘Street Factories im Holyoke, U. 8. A., and No buttons, hooks or eyes. ASA 
Conn. 589 Richmond St., London, Can. Fits any form— instantly. 
| A A JA 4 Wa 
ee Advertising Index, conveniently arranged, on page 12 
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CONNECTICUT 


CALIFORNIA 


The Neidlinger Voice School 


Over 90 per cent. of the children taught to talk are restored there- 
by to mental and physical equilibrium. Individual work only. A 
new record; normal at 4, then spinal meningitis; no intelligible 
speech for 8 years. With us 2 years, 6 mos. Entered in high-class 
school—boys of own age—average first month 92 per cent. plus. 

Mystic, Conn., May to Nov.; East Orange, N. J., Nov. to May. 


r 
Outdoor Study All Winter 
The Orton School for Girls. 23rd year. Certificates admit to 
Eastern Colleges. Art, Music, Gymnasium, Tennis, Riding, 
Affiliations—Paris, Berlin. 
Anna B. Orton, Principal, Dept. K. 
Cairornta, Pasadena. 


Miss Baird’s School for Girls 


37th year. Intermediate, College preparatory and General courses. 
Unusual advantages in music. art and the 1 Gy i 
Real training of body, mind and manners. 
Miss Corne F. Barrp, Principal. 
Connecticut, Norwalk, 51 West Avenue. 


: Py Situated on a hill in picturesque New 
Hillside School England town, will be open as a sum- 
mer home for girls during July and August. Four acres of ground, 
all outdoor games, Nature Study, Arts and Crafts, Tutoring if desired. 
Excursions to woods and beaches. Limited number of adults received 
as boarders. Address Miss BRENDLINGER. 

Connecticut, Norwalk, Hillside. 


GEORGIA 


x 

Agnes Scott College 

Decatur, (6 miles from Atlanta) Ga. 

Letters. Science. Philosophy. 
Home Economics. 
Resident students limited to 300. For catalog, oidress 
F. HW. Gatnes, D.D., LL.D., Pres. 
Georoia, Decatur. 


The Wheeler School for Boys and 


Girls College preparation, strong courses in agriculture, 
domestic science, music and art. Athletic fields. 75 acres, 
Modern buildings. 
Address 
Connecticut, North Stonington. 


Liberal endowment. Terms moderate. 
C. P. KENDALL, Principal. 


Saint Margaret’s School 


College entrance certificate. General Courses. Household Arts and 
Crafts. 38th year. Modern equipment. Gy i There is a happy 
spirit of good fellowship between teacher and pupil. 

Miss Emity GARDNER Munro, A.M., Principal. 

ConNeECtTicuT, Waterbury. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


National School of Domestic Arts 
and Sciences 


Substantially the leading school of high rank, exclusively devoted 


to Domestic Science, Art, Home Economics. Completely equipped 

school buildings and dormitories. Early registration advisable owing 

to constant demand for rooms. Illustrated catalogue H. 
Connecticut Avenue and M Street, N. W. 


District or CotumsBta, Washington. 


A real echcol fcr real girls, taking account of their general education, growth of special 
talents, the care of home and health, the desire and need for social life and training. 
Location on high ground in large private purk. Generous equipment of twenty 
buildings—twelve for school use and eight Club houses—adapted for residence, 
classes and recreation. 

Unique features to insure the advantages of both the large and the small school; 
the life and-the democracy of the one dified by the ¢ jal groups and small by moth 
classes of the other. All feztures that would appeal to thoughtful parents. _= For Book 
Academic and collegiate studies—with special depart ments of Art, Music, Domestic : late 
Science, Arts and Crafts, Secretarial Work, Library Economy and Business Law. —— 

Athletics and outdoor life to promote good hea'th and spirits. Pure air, pure water 
and perfect sanitation. Electric car service to all parts of the city of Washington. 
Parents interested in the choice of a school for their daughters should send for illustrated bound 
volume in which every detail is fully explained. Address Bex 135, Forest Glen, Maryland 


ILLINOIS 

; th year opens Sept.25,1912 
Monticello Seminary Poune Women and 
Girls. Preparatory and Junior College Courses. Domestic Science 


Music, Art. Certificate privileges. Fine buildings. Well-cquipped 
laboratories. Gymnasium. Beautiful campus, with tennis courts. 


healthful 
Every gi 


Elm! 


The or 


GYMNASIUM 


’ 
The Misses Spaids’ School for Girls 
A select boarding and day school. Fully accredited. Academic 
and college preparatory courses, living languages, music, home eco- 
nomics. Delightful home atmosphere. Situated near Music and 
Art centers. Special finishing courses. Address Miss Sparps, archery range, basketball and hockey fields. Rates moderate. 
Ittrnots, Chicago, 3138 Michigan Boulevard. Principal. Itttnots, Godfrey. Miss Martina C. Erickson, Principal. 
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The Educational Register 


Western Miter 


Academy 
ALTON, ILL. 


A preparatory school not excelled by any similar institution 
Loca’ 


anywhere tion ;, near St, Louis, unsurpassed in he: 
fulness, beauty, acces | sibility, and quiet sec usion. Prepares 
boys tor college or business. Rated “ Class A” by the 
War Dep partment. Work accepted by Colleges and 
Unive Ten modern buildings designed 

andere purposes. Fire- 

Large Hall, Gymnasium, proof 

Recreat: _Room, barracks 

and n Swim- 

mine Pool. 

Strong athletic $s 

Tuition 2500. 34th 

year becins Sept 

18th uly cor- 


respon: ence advis- 
able. 

Col. A. \i.Jackson 
A.M., Suot., Box 44 


Illinois Woman’s College 


A Stan’ «rd College—One of the Best. 

Grants =grees. College of Liberal Arts (full scientific and class- 
ical); Colle ze of Music; School cf Fine Arts; School of Expression; 
School of ome Economics. Academy Course for young girls. Ideal 
home life on request. Expenses 
reasonab|: PRESIDENT HARKER. 

Jacksonville, Box F. 


Lake |*orest Academy for Boys 
A Trainiiig School for Good Citizenship. 
For attractive descriptive booklet, address 


Matuer Lewis, Headmaster. 
Itutnors. Lake Forest, Box G. 


MORGAN PARK 
ACADEMY 


Known for Character Building—Excels in 

Strength of Faculty 

High Standards 

Quality of Boys 

Care and Personal Attention 
Complete equipment—four modern buildings—with gymna- 
sium and ample athletic field. organ Park has a notable 
record in preparing boys cleanly and thoroughly for College, 
Technical School and Business. Home Life with Military 
Features for development and care of boys. Members of 


faculty liv and eat with boys. Delightful, healthful location, 
14 miles from Chicago. Lower School for Small Boys. Write 
illustrated catalogue and interesting booklet, ‘Results 
w oys. 


Morgan Park, Ill. Box 75. 


Girton School for Girls 


Select boarding and day school situated in a beautiful 20-acre park. 
College preparatory. General and Finishing Courses. Music, Art, 
Elocution, Domestic Science, Household Sanitation, and Physical 
Training. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar and Wellesley. Spe- 
cal preparation for Bryn Mawr. Social life of the home refined and 
attractive. Catalogue on application. 

Francis Kinc Cooke, Principal. 

Chicago's Oldest Suburb. 


Winnetka, Box 49. 


Todd Seminary for Boys 120 feet above the 
healthful. 65 years of successful training of boys 7 to 16 years old. 
Every graduate has proved himself a man. Highly ¢ 


Miss Landers’ School for Girls *#, Jus 


for several years principal of Knickerbacker Hall, has opened a Home 

School for a limited number of girls. ‘College preparatory and general 

courses. Special advantages in Music and Languages. Send tor cata- 

logue. Address Mrss Juxia E. LANDERS, 2069 North Meridian Street. 
Inp1ana, Indianapolis. 


KENTUCKY 
: For Young Women. 44th year. A 
Hamilton College Blue-Grass home-school with Uni- 
pie al Advantages. Faculty of 29. Beautiful six-acre campus. Five 
pped Standard Junior College Course. Music. 
Art, H Yearly exp $300. For catalogue, address 
ay Lexington, Box P. THE PRESIDENT. 


MARYLAND 


Educate Your 
Child at Home 


Under the direction of 


CALVERT SCHOOL, Inc. 
(Z£stadlished 1897) 

A A unigne system by means of which chil- 
dren from kindergarten to P years of age 
may be educated entirely at home by the 

ern methods and under the 
guidance and supervision of a school 
with a national reputation for training 
young children. For information write, 
stating age of child, to 
THE CALVERT SCHOOL, 4W St., Baltimore, Md. 
. HILLYER, A.B. (Harvard), Head master. 


Mount de Sales—Academy of the 


> 4 A school of exceptional advantages for young 
Visitation ladies. English, Classical and Commercial 
Courses. Art, Music and Languages. For catalogue, address 

MARYLAND, Catonsville. Tue 


The Woman’s College 


Offers a practical, well-balanced course, including electives leading to 
B. A. degree. Preparatory Department. Diplomas granted in Music, 
Art and Elocution. Practical and Normal courses in Domestic 
Science. Terms $200. 
MARYLAND, Frederick. 


Joseru H. Appve, Pd.D., President. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Abbot Academy 


A School for Girls. Founded 1828. 
Address 
MASSACHUSETTS, Andover. 


23 miles from Boston. 
Tue PRINCIPAL. 


Seminary 


Auburndale, Mass. Ten Miles from Boston 


Courses 2 | Language, Literature, Science, Music and 
Art, with thoro instruction in the theory and practice 
of Household Economics. Trainingis given in the Artof 
Entertaining, House Furnishing and Management, 
Marketing, Cooking, Dressmaking and Millinery. Ten- 
nis, Boating, Swimming, Riding and other sports are 
encouraged. ddress 


Lc. M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Principal 120 Woodland Road J 


bymothers Our ideal—'* For every Todd Boy a Good Citizen.” 
For Book of facts, address Nose Hitt, Principal. 
lutwors Woodstock. (1 hour from Chicago.) 


INDIANA 


Elmhurst School 


The one high-grade, non-sectarian country school for girls in the 
Middle West Preparatory, Academic and Advanced courses. Only 
school in the United States with Mensendieck Physical Training. 
Estate of 117 acres. Herd of registered Jerseys. Orchard, garden, pri- 
vate springs, lake, court golf, tennis, basketball, riding. Hot water 
heating, electricity, new infirmary. 


ScHoo., Box 5. 
Invtana, Connersville, R. D. 6. 


5 


Williston Seminary 


For Boys. A modern school, 72nd year beginsin September. Cot- 
tage and dormitory system. Scientific and preparatory departments, 
Gymnasium and athletic field. Write for catalogue. 

Josern H. Sawyer, L.H.D., Principal. 

MASSACHUSETTs, Easthampton. 


Worcester Domestic Science School 

Opens September 17th. One and two year Normal and home-making 

courses. New building especially adapted for domestic science. 
Graduates occupy exceptional positions, For catalogue address 
s. F. A. WETHERED. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 156 and 158 Institute Road. 
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De Meritte School, Inc. scoot | Posse Gymnasium & Normal Scl 


for Boys who want an 


Education. High and Grammar grades. Special preparation for the Courses of one, two and three 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and for College. Read the of Gymnastics Positions for graduates. Similar oman 
circular. Eowtn DeMenritrte, A.B., Prin. in Medical Gymnastics. For full particulars apply to the S ecretary, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 815 Boylston St. Massacuusetts, Boston, 46 St. Botolph Street. 


SEA HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Distinctively Devoted to Developing Personalities 


Genuine happy home life; personal attention and care. Growing girls inspired by wholeso 
and peautiful ideals of useful womanhood. The Cape tionally 


outdoor life, which we make attractive and refining. One hun acres; pine groves, ! (100 
feet of seashore, ponies. Hygiene and morals are observed especially for results in health, char- 
acter and education. Gymnastics, Music, Handiwork, Domestic Arts. French, German, Spanish 
—native teachers. Ali branches of study under patient and enthusiastic instructors. Address 


Rev. Thomas Bickford, Miss-Faith Bickford, Principals, P.O. Box K, East Brewster, Cape Cod, Mass. 


Buildings Modern Gymnasium 

Equipment Complete R 4 D G E Bowling Alleys 

Physical Laboratory Athletic Field 

Chemical Laboratory S h ] 157 CLIFF ROAD Swimming Poot 

Manual Training Shop Cc O O I wees.ey HiLLs, MASs. Tennis Courts 
Location high, dry and healthful in one of New England's most beautiful residential villages 


ROCK RIDGE HALL for boys of high schoolage. Thorough preparation for any college or business. Masters able, ezpertenced, 
mature. THE HAWTHORNE HOUSE for young boys. Home-like atmosphere. Experienced teachers. Manual training. Constant 
supervision. Every boy an object of constant thought and care; hence well-regulated daily lives, marked improvement, rapid progress, 


MICHIGAN 


Normal School of Physical Thomas Normal Training School 

Education to Equip Themselves to Teach 
ublic 001 Special Subjects. 
aw Year Course and Summer Course. Physical Education and A one-year course in Music, Drawing, Domestic Art, Domestic 
* for Science, Physical Manual Training. Only school in the 
country devoted exclusively to the training of teachers ial 
20 to August 25. Summer faculty of specialists. branches, For 22 years been placing 
‘Wn. W. Hastincs, Dean. For information, address THE SECRETARY, 
MICHIGAN, Battle Creek. — MIcHIGAN, Detroit, 3027 W. Gd. Boulevard. 


MISSOURI 


of Music. For 
_Christian College 
Located in a “city whose education.” 
trained instructors. 5 large ildings. 20-acre or out- ° ° one 
door sports. For year book write Missouri Military Academy a 
_. , Mrs. L. W. St.Ciam-Moss, President. A thoroughly modern military home school. University or Busi- : 
Missourt, Columbia, 640 College Place. ness Preparatory. School work of highest order. Fine equipment, Tiltc 
beautiful situation, climate all year Preserat 
round. Military and athletic training. haracter development. - 
Hosmer Hall Teacher for every ten boys. Terms $325. For Catalogue address, — f 
A School for Girls. Academic and college preparatory courses, Cov. Water Konr, Principal. epartm: 
with certificate privileges to Smith, Vassar, Wellesley and other col- Missouri, Mexico, Box 106. New | 
leges. Four years Domestic Science Course. Music and art. 209th 
year. Catalogue on reques Miss McNarr, Principal. — 
Missouri, St. Louis, 4297 Boulevard. 
Rational Advance Courses Some 
Education for High School} 
ideal hon 
for Girls Graduates sanding: 
spo! 
constant, 
Certificate Admits to Universities and Eastern Colleges ment per: 
Consult the Lenox Hall Gift Book aie 
Address, MISS PAUL, Secretary University City, St. Louis, Mo. 
NEW JERSEY Stark 
14 years 
ness. Ac 
The Lakewood School for Girls Education for Mentally . 
Academic, college preparatory and special courses. Limited en- Rates, $2; 
rollment insures individual attention. Ideal location with wonderful Subnormal Children New Y< 
winter climate. Out-of-door life emphasized. Horseback, golf, Careful analysis of each pupil’s condition ——— 
tennis, rowing, skating. Miss Epitu Samson, Principal. and needs. Judicious tion of treat- F . 
¢ New Jersey, Lakewood, Box G. { ment, recreation, st’ nen 
Prepare pu 
who cannc 
Wenonah Military Academy Pancroft Training School 
} 10 miles from Philadelphia. 29 years of experience, with the co- Op eral — 
Prepares for all colleges, technical schools and business. Military tion of ‘ial New 
’ training in Artillery, Cavalry and Infantry. Largest gymnasium school 
; and athletic field in New Jersey. Rural life. No saloons or factories la orchards and gardens. Limited enroll- Mo 
ae in the town. Beautiful and healthful location. Special provision ment oe constant supervision of each pu; 420UN 
; made for Junior School Boys. Undefeated football, basketball and Home C dence Course for those un- Founded 
indoor track teams for 1911. School opens September roth, 1912. able to send their children here. Summer Home at Ow!l’s Mount Ple. 
Write for catalog and year book. Feo4. Penobscot Bay, Maine. For information, address shires is fo 
Mayor Joun R. Jones, Superintendent. E. A. PARRINGTO! N, D. , Box129, Haddonfield, N. J. 
New Jersey, Wenonah, Gloucester Co., Box 120. New Yo 
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Teach 
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EW JERSEY, BORDENTOWN-ON-THE-DELAWARE 


Bordentown Military Institute 


Our purpose is the individual development of the 
s character and scholarship for the work of the 
<id, either in college or business. | 
\ large, sympathetic, efficient faculty, carefully 
ted pupils of high character, adequate equip- 
( j t, supervised athletics, military discipline, 


hful location. For catalogue, address 
Rev. T. H. Lanpon, A.M., D.D., Principal. 
a) Lieut.-Col. T. D, Lanpon Commandant. 
Christian Character 


Se ntenary Our Goal 
“ollegi ate Non-Sectarian. For girls of 


and 
ossesses every advantage 
nstitute offered by any similar 
‘hool, i f 

sc’ re; ess of cost. 
For Girls Remarkable health record. 
Superior equipment. 167acres. Pure water. Faculty of 18. 
Trained nurse. Athletics. Prope jue 000. 
pianos. Special course for high school graduates, 
ents, Entrance any time. Catalogue on request. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Tilton Seminary In the foothills of the White ante 


tains. For Young Men and Women. 
Preparation for college or business. Special courses for High 
School graduates. Seven buildings. Athletic fields. Separate 
department for young boys. Moderate cost. 
Gerorce L. Pimprton, Principal. 
New Hampsuire, Tilton, 36 School Street. 


NEW YORK 


Somes School 


For Young Boys. Thirty boys, eight to fourteen years old. An 
ideal home; the inspiring influences of a school of high scholarly | 
standing; much personal instruction; abundant means for whole- 


some sports and recreation. Pupils, at work or at play, are under 

constant, capable supervision. Each boy rooms alone. Endow- 

ment permits low rate of $500 yearly. For catalog, address 
ALBERT Somes, A.M. 


New York, Aurora. 


rau S ; Beautiful site on Seneca Lake. 
Starkey Seminary Boarding school for both sexes of 


14 years and upward. Splendid training for best colleges and busi- 
ness. Advanced courses for young womén in Art and Music. N.Y. 
State Regents Standards. Secure rooms early for Fall entrance. 
Rates, $250 to $275. MARTYN SUMMERBELL, LL.D., President. 


New Yorx, Yates Co., Lakemont, Box 431. 


Friends’ Academy A co-educational school 


whose aim is not only to 


Prepare pupils for college, but to give a practical education to those 
who cannot go to college. Healthful country location, 30 miles 
fom New York. Athletic field. Gymnasium. For catalogue 


Netson A. Jackson, A.B., Principal. 


Mount Pleasant Academy 


Founded 1814. Prepares for college, scientific schools or business. 
Mount Pleasant Hall is for boys under 13. Our camp in the Berk- 
shires is for boys under fifteen. For catalogues, address 

CHARLES FREDERICK BRUSIE. 

New York, Ossining-on-Hudson, Box 340. 
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Putnam Hal Vassar Preparatory School for girls. Refers 


to Dr. James M. Taylor, Pres. Vassar Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Dr. Wm. Arnold Shanklin, Pres. Wesleyan 
University; Dr. Talcott Williams, of the Philadelphia Press. Cer- 
tificate admits to Vassar and other leading colleges. Address 
CuiizBe A.B., Principal. 
New York, Poughkeepsie, Box 812. 


St. Faith’s School for Girls choo! thar's 
offers the advantages of a Christian home in a village world-known 
for its healthfulness, a Churchly atmosphere, thorough instruction 
and vocational guidance for $250.00 per school year. Let us show you. 
Rev. Harry CLARKE A.B., Principal. 
New York, Saratoga Springs. 


ro 25 miles from N. Y. 
Irving School for Boys 
under present Head Master. New site and buildings 1904. Pre- 
pares for all colleges and technical schools. Individual instruction. 
Athletic Field. Swimming Pool. New Gymnasium 

J. M. Furman, A.M., Head Master. 
__New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, Box 027. 


The Knox School for Girls 


Formerly at Briar Cliff Manor, will re-open 
in Fall at its permanent location at 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson 


A School the training of Thorough cul- 


ng experienced b Domestic 
Science, Aesthetic and F.!lk Dancing. Out-of-door sports 


under trained directo. The distinctive aim of the Knox 
School is to cultivate individual exp ession of the pupils. 
40 minutes from New York City. r particulars address 
Mrs. E. RUSSELL HOUGHTON. Principal 
ining-on-Hudson, N. ¥. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute 


Vathalla, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


A Friends’ School for Girls (with separate departments for 
éoth sexes unde: 14 years in care of Home Mother). 42nd 
year. Beautiful new buildings, 70 acres, 500 ft. altitude. 25 
miles from New York. $300 to $350. mary, Preparatory, 
Commercial, Manual Training, Do- 
mestic Science and Music Dept. 
SUMMER CAMP, Address 

R. Blenls, Director, 
Rex ¥. 


NEW YORK CITY 


A Posta will bring you our service booklet, “A Register 
of Endorsed-Schools and Camps.” If you are 
interested, write to 
The Educational Register 
Goop HousEKEEPING MAGAZINE 
New York, New York City, 381 Fourth Ave. 


> 
Have You Chosen a Profession? 

There are opportunities in Medicine, especially Homeopathic 
Medicine. Send for Catalogue V. New York Homeopathic 
Medical College and Flower Hospital. 

S. Copecann, A.M., M.D., Dean. 

New Yor, New Vork City, Ave. A, 63rd and 64th Sts. 


A Country School for Girls 
in Hew Work City 


Boarding and Day School. ‘‘A Real School’’ 
Full Academic Course. Primary Class to Grad- 
uation. Upper Class for advanced Special Stu- 
dents. Certificate admits to Colleges. Music and 
Art. Vacation trips. Summer Tutoring. Out- 
of-door sports under expert instruction. School 
Park of 35 acres opposite Palisades of Hudson. 
School Coach meets day pupils at Subway and 
in Yonkers. 
MISS BANGS and MISS WHITON 
Riverdale Avenue and 252nd Street West 


Advertising Index, conveniently arranged, on page I2 
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The School of MPotbercratt 


‘THE connecting link between school life and home 
responsibilities. In line with the present-day 
movement for efficient home-making 


Che School of Wothercraft 


vides practical instruction in the care and training 
bre children, eugenics and other vital problems of family 
life. Its residence course of one year and its day classes 
——— practical work in nursery, household and kinder- 
and cover iy biology, psychology, sociology and 

ethics. ‘of the fam’ 
This training — vital need and deserves your 
careful investigation. Write for full information to 


MARY L. READ, Director, 


Che School of Wothercraft 


566 West End Ave. New York 


Be a private secretary 


— investigate the possibilities of this 
dignified profession. Let us tell you 
you can fit yourself thoroughly for it at THE 
SCHOOL, where amid pleasan*. 
ed, homelike sane you can learn 
just what the secretary ought to know, and 
earn it well. Make yourself able to support 
yourself, whether or not you need to. all, 
if you can, and talk it over, or write to 


Myron T. Scudder, A.B., A.M., Princip! 
THE SCUDDER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
59-B West 96th Street, New York City 


Also college preparatory, Montessori Kinder- 

garten, Domestic Science, etc. Day or boari- 

ing. Open-air school and outdoor gym- 
in t 


NORTH CAROLINA 


College ana Academy of St. Genevieve 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
Located in the “* Land of the Sky,”’ 3,000 feet above sea level. 
Instructors hold degrees from European and American Universities, 
French and German Professors. @ St. Genevieve’s also has a Preparatory Department for young children. 


Ideal home-life. 


For Catalogue and particulars 


Unsurpassed climatic conditions with mild winters, 
The Languages are taught by 


apply to the Mother S i 


BINGHAM, 4°22. 


wy, 

%/ COL. R. BINGHAM, Supt. Established 1793 
ALONE IN THE UNITED STATES, has been 
conducted 119 years by Three Generations of Head- 
masters, from grandfather to grandson, who have prepared 
BOYS for College and for Christian Citizenship ever 

since 1793. 

BINGHAM’S Single Story Pairs of brick rooms, sep- 
arated by brick parapet Fire Walls have been pronounced 
the Saf-est Against Fire by Every Parent who has 
inspected them, and by every other visitor; whereas, in the 
last 20 years more than 1400 pupils have perished in 
School Fires in the United States, allin High Buildings, 
and many thousands have been burnt to death n other 
high buildings. Sanitation and Ventilation pronounced 
the BEST by 150 doctors. Average gain of 19 p ds the 


Greensboro Female College 


Founded 1838. Ideal home school for girls, with a distinctive 
Christian atmosphere. Limited number of students with small 
classes. Four years of collegiate work leading to A. B. degree. 
Beautiful location with unsurpassed health record. Students ad- 
mitted on certificate from accredited High Schools. High standards 
and individual instruction. 

For catalog, address 
Mrs. Lucy H. ROBERTSON, President. 
Greensboro. 


OHIO 


Miami Military Institute 
courses leading to degrees. Individual instruction and personal 
care. Selected class of boys. Commandant U. S. Army Officer. 
Modern buildi Gy i Athletics. Write for catalog. 

Orvon Grarr Brown, President. 
Onto, Germantown (near Dayton), Box 81. 


term of entrance accentuates our Climate, Fare and Care 
of Pupils. Military; to make Citizens and Men, not 
soldiers. Box 2 


OHIO 
Oberlin Academy 
Eighteen instructors. Th ly i d to prep for any 
college or scientific school. New Gymnasium, new Library, new 


Chapel. Expenses, $200 to $325. Eightieth year begins September 
25, 1912. For utoeee apply to Joun F. Peck, Principal. 
_ Oberlin, Box W. 


[Oberlin Conservatory 


Musi c 
OBERLIN, 
OHIO. 


Offers 
opportunities for 
advanced | 
of music in 
its branches 

Enjoys the in- 
tellectual dnd social life of Oberlin College. Faculty of 36 
jalists. 816 students last nel from 42 states and 6 for- 
gn countries. A four year high school course, or its equi- 
velens, required before prove courses leading to degree 
of Bachelor of Music, Fall term opens 4 ~— yal Sept. 


25th. Send for catalogue and musical year 
CHARLES W. MORRISON, Director. 
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BROAD SCHOLARSHIP UTIFUL SURROUNDINGS 


COLLEGE 
JorWO OXFORD,OHIOQ 


FOUNDED 1853 
Ranked with Leading Eastern Colleges 


Acenter of stimulating life for thoughtful stu- 
dents. Faculty of efficient men and women; 
comprehensive curriculum; definite religious 
influence. 350 beautiful acres; campus, farm, 
garden. Perfect sanitary conditions. Music and 
Art Departments of special brilliance. Domes- 
tic Science. Outdoor Athletics; Gymnasium. 
Mlastrated literature sent on request 


JOHN GRANT NEWMAN, A. M., D.D.. President 
MARY A. SAWYER, A. M., Litt. D., Dean 


Box G OxFoRD, 0. 
’ 
Dana’s Musical Institute 
Forty-fourth year. Music taught in allits branches. Lessons daily 
and private. Fine dormitories for pupils. Pure water, beautiful 


city, and healthy. Superiorfaculty. Fine recital hall, with an orche> 
tral concert and soloists every Wednesday night. Send for 64-past 
catalogue blue book and historical sketch to 

Wii1am H. Dana, R. A. M., President. 


Onto, Warren, 
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CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


Instructs, trains and educates after the best methods of Foremost 
European Conservatories. Faculty 


Location ideal, 
time, 


Highland Avenue, Oak Streetand Burnet Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


ESTABLISHED 1867. 


eLocuTion MIUSIC cancuaces 


Day and resident students may enter at any 
Catalogue FREE 


MISS CLARA BAUR, DIRECTRESS 


The Bartholomew - Clifton School | 


fi Gi ‘ls An attractive home department. Prepares for the 
or G best colleges. Advanced course for High School 


Graduate Music, Art, Languages, Travel Classes. Muss E. A. 
Evy, A.M. and Miss M. F. Principals. 

Ouro, (incinnati, Evanswood, Clifton. Box G. 
The Thane Miller School Foy girls. 
College aratory and advanced courses. Special advantages in 
Language-. -iterature, History, Music, and Art. Preparation for 
foreign tra\ 1. ddress Mrs. E. Park SmitH MILLER, or 


Miss Emma Loutse Parry, A. M. 
11, O., Lenox Place, Avondale. 


Harcourt Place School for Girls 


College |’reparation; Advanced Courses, also Domestic Science 
and Hortic::'ture. Travel Classes may be formed during Summer 
and Winter vacations. Miss Merwtn, Principal. 

Onto, Go abier, Box 28. 


ers, 

t by PENNSYLVANIA 
—— § Penns\lvania School of Horticulture 

for \Vomen 

tinct? A scho»| ‘or theoretical and practical instruction in gardening 
wg and other inches of horticulture. Special attention given to the 
¥ pes practical sic of the work. Fall term opens September 11th. Summer 

course July Sth—August 17th. Address THE PRINCIPAL 

PENNSYLVANIA, Ambler. 

esident. 

gh college 

tory and 

i personal 

-atalog. 

The Baldwin School 

OUNDINGS (Inc.) 

. BRYN MAWR, PENNA. (20 Minutes from Philadelphia) 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr, Smith, Vassar and Wellesley Col- 
leges. Also strong general course, with diploma for girls not 

OHIO going to college. Within 21 years 347 students from this school 
have passed the entrance examinations for Bryn Mawr College. 

) 1853 Certificate privileges. Resident native French and German 
teachers. l'ireproof stone building, Extensive grounds, Athletics, 

Jane Brownell, A.M., Head of the School 

Elizabeth Forrest — Head of the School 
‘or circulars address 

ul stu- The Baldwin School. P.O. Box 8, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

omen; 

ligious 

, farm, 

sicand | Penn Hall School for Girls 

Jomes- College preparatory, modern language and special courses. Certifi- 

sium. cate admits to leading ‘colleges. Music, Art, Domestic Science. Ten- 

nis, basketball, hockey, boating, horseback riding. Rooms with pri- 

t vate bath. Rates $425, no extras. For catalogue and view book 

address RANK S. MAGILL, A.M., Principal. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Chambersburg, Box Q. 
:FORD, 
Wyoming Seminary 
Located in the famous W: yoming Valley among spurs of the Blue 
daily Mountains. Special attention given to providing the ablest teachers. 

Lessons ‘if College preparation, business, music, art, oratory, domestic science. 

er, — Certificate accepted by colleges. Classes average 10 to 15 pupils. 

th an ore Full provision for athletics. Modern buildings with every conveni- 

d for 64-pas ence. A high grade co-educational preparatory school. Yearly rates 

. om, Sixty-ninth year opens September 18th. For catalogue 

President. ress 


L. L. Spracue, D.D., President. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Kingston. 


The Guarantee on page 12 is important to every reader 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
| Normal Courses for Men and Women 


A University of Practical Education, 

Physical training, 2 years’ course, preparing men and women as 
teachers. Laboratory, gymnasium and Practice School. Kindergarten 
training course prepares thoroughly for work in the Public schools 
and for state board examination. Domestic Art and Science and 
household economy thoroughly taught in all practical and theoret- 
ical branches. Nursing, with practical experience in Medical School 
and 2 large hospitals. Normal commercial course, School Gardening 
and Music. Catalog free. Russet, H. ConweE.t, President. 

Temple University, Dept. G. H. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Broad and Berks Streets. 


Co-educational. Preparatory 
Schuylkill Seminary for colleges and universities. 
Courses: Music, Elocution and Commercial. Large and beautiful 
campus. Athletics, gymnasium with instructor. Aim: Moral and 
mental training. Year $275. Catalogue on application. 

Rev. WARREN F. Teer, Ph.M., Principal. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Reading. 


Bishopthorpe Manor A, strictly first-class, semi; 


nary for a select, limited 
number of well-bred girls. Two years’ advanced course for high- 
school graduates. 


Music, Art and Domestic Science Dept. for 
girls 10 to 14. Terms $500. For bcoklets, address 

Craupe N. Wyant, Principal 

PENNSYLVANIA, South Bethlehem, Box 238. 


VIRGINIA 


The Chatham Episcopal Institute Fe 


Girls. 
Literary, Normal and Business Courses. Music and Art. Chris- 
tian influences. On Southern R.R. Athletics. Terms moderate. New 
dormitory. t1oth Annual Session begins September 11th. For cata- 


logue, address ELizaBETH May WILLIs, Principal. 
VIRGINIA, ‘Chatham, Box 105. 


Shenandoah Collegiate Institute 

and Schoolof Music Co-educational. College preparatory. Cer- 

tificate admits to University of Virginia and other colleges. Broad 

variety of musical courses, including pipe organ and orchestra. 

Piano tuning. Terms: $200 to $275 per year. Noextras. Address 
Vircinta, Dayton. (Shenandoah Valley.) Boxroo. S. C. I. 


Randolph-Macon _Academy] 


For Boys and Young Men Front Royal, Va. 


A branch of the Randolph-Macon System. 
gifts make unusual advantages possible. Equipment 
cost $100,000. Prepares for College or Scientific 
Schools. Gymnasium, physical culture and outdoor 
sports. Terms, $250. 2ist session opens September 17, 
1912. For catalogue and illustrated pamphlet, address 


CHARLES L, MELTON, A.M., Principal, Box 412, 


Liberal 


Front Royal, Va. 


; Oth year Virginia's Select School for Gi 


Southern Female College 


Fiftieth Session Opens September 25, 1912 


Ou Historie Geouxo. Teucn with HIGHEST Virginia. STanparos. 
Social training. Elective, Preparatory and College Courses. 
Music, Art, Expression. Domestic Science. Ideal Climate, 
Two-year coursesfor High School graduates. Tennis, Basketball, 
Five buildings, gymnasium. Students from 20 states. Catalogue. 
Antuue Davis, A.M., 222 Prace, Peversouac, Vincima. 
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30 miles from Washi 

iles from Was! ton, D 
Eastern College soc tthigher, 
lege. Fine new buildings. Degree courses in Arts, Science, Litera. 


ture, Pedagogy, Music, Exp ion and C . Also Academ 
for boys and girls. Health record unsurpassed. $250 to $275 a 
Catalogue. Dr. HERvIN U. Roop, l’resident. 


VirGiniA. Manassas. (The Battlefield City). Box F 


Virginia College 


Burtptre—One of Eight Buildings. Mrs. GERTRUDE Harris BoatwriGut, Vice-President 
Vircints, Roanoke. 


Hollins College Mary Daldwin Seminary {¢t_¥ovrs Ladie 


Term begi 
For Young VWomen tember apes. the Valley of 
nsurpai climate, utiful grounds and modern appoint 
Founded Seen. College course (4 years), College Students from gr States. Terms moderate. Pupil “aa 
Preparatory (2 years). _ Music, Art, etc. Located in time. Send for catalogue. Miss E. C. Wemar, Princi , 
oanoke. Seven hundred acres in grounds an ~ 
farm. Buildings equipped for 250 students and 35 Stuart Hal ety ey sane VIRGINIA 
officers and teachers. For catalogueand views address A Church School for Girls in the Blue ‘eu par fe 
ountains. Dj 
Miss Matty L. Cocke, President, Box 323, Hollins, Va. ploma for general and music courses. College preparation. Founded 
1843. 
Virernia, Staunton. Maria Penpteton Dvuvat, Principal. 
. WISCONSIN 
Est. 1855. Affiliated with Univer- 4 
Wayland Academy | Keewatin Academy 
school. Both sexes. 8th grade to 1st year college, all courses. An Outdoor Tutoring School for Boys. Midwinter home on the 
5 buildings; 20-acre campus; athletic field; half-mile track; large Gulf of Mexico. Summer camp now in session; also Camp Poke- 
lake offers recreation. Endowment $250,000; expenses $250. Piano, gama for Girls. Address, THe SECRETARY. 
violin, vocal music; elocution; stenography. Send for cataloguc. Wisconsin, Mercer, Box 1. 
Wisconsin, Beaver Dam, P. O. Box EX. Epwtn P. Brown. Chicago Office, 1515 Masonic Temple, Central 3902. 


veRY college, school, and camp advertised in the Educational Register of Good 
i‘. ousekeeping Magazine merits your interest and investigation. 


_... In this department, as in all others, the policy of safeguarding r confidence 
in our SERVICE is carried out. — 


No school or camp may use our pages unless we have the endorsement of its patrons, 
and definite information concerning it. 


: It is understood that each one carried is endorsed by Good Housekeeping Magazine. 


In this standard college will be found all the 
elements that should appeal to ambitious pupils and 
careful parents. Modern, thorough and efficient 
instruction. Select social environment. Pleasant 
associations. Home atmosphere. 

Delightful location, 800 feet above sea level, 35 
miles from the Blue Ridge Mountains in a section 
famed for its healthfulness and scenic beauty. 

No preparatory department. All college depart- 
ments. Especially efficient courses in Music and 
Art. Booklet and full information on request. 


ROBERT P. PELL, Litt. D., President 
Spartanburg, South Carolina 


; 
| 
x 
poor - health and beauty. Elective, Preparatory and Collece courses 
—— — Music, Art, Expression. Domestic Science. Catalog: r 
| 
onverse College 
ee 
ti i ri dvertis 
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Guaranteed Advertisements 


greatest because the best authors and the 
best artists make it so; and after all, this 
is the real test of any magazine’s merit— 


*\ the men who make it. Take the current 


issue for instance: 
4 Robert W. Chambers 
Arthur B. Reeve | 

\ Alfred Henry Lewis Harrison Fisher 

¥ 4 Gouverneur Morris James Montgomery Flagg 
Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford 


Charles Dana Gibson 
Howard Chandler Christy 


Never before have so many brilliant 
writers, artists and essayists been 
brought together in a single publi- 
cation; and not only brought to- 
gether, but kept together, for 

every issue contains these or 
other equally great attractions 
—every issue, for its own 
particular month, dominates 
the whole magazine world. 


here Is! 


You Save One-Third 
Y signing the coupon 
below you can ‘get 
the next three issues 
of Cosmopolitan for only 
25 cents. -This is one- 
third below our regular 
subscription price. We 
offer you this special bar- 
gain in order to introduce 
our magazine: to you. 
You get the next three is- 
sues of Cosmopolitan, in- 
cluding the opening chap- 
ters of Gouverneur Mor- 
tis’ new novel, ‘*The 
Penalty.’’ It illus- 
trated by Howard Chand- 
ler Christy. Mail the 
coupon TODAY to 


SMOPOLIT, 


381 Ave. 


NEW 
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baby 
hea:t 
baby 
Providence, R. I. Shopping District. A Scene in the Good Housekeeping Series of Shopping Districts W.E 
a offer the user of small space a guaran teed circulation of 300,000 copies, the result of our 
»licy of guaranteeing the reliability of advertisements accepted, the use of display type and 
illust Pative features, the assistance of a Service Bureau for the preparation of copy. Rates—$2.00 
per agate line each insertion. August forms close July Ist. Write for more information. Address 
SMALL AD DEPARTMENT, Good H ine, New York, N. Y. Be 
woul 
Open Windows Bring Dust. Dust Carries Germs. drug 
The Germ Death Duster catches dust and kills Woe Magic Fly Killer an 
germs. 25 cents from our agents or pal Only killer made that catches and kills the 604 


} | pests while they rest on ceilings and walls 
The Germ Death Duster Co., Owego, N. Y: ten 


CATS AND KITTENS—MAKE IDEAL GIFTS | with foot handle, Soc 


Beautiful pets of Domestic and rare foreign varieties. Per- 
sians—Siamese—Manx—Russian and Abyssinian. First- 
class board for cats, dogs and birds. Send for beautifully 
illustrated catalogue and price list. 

Black Short Haired Cattery, Oradell, N. J. 


TREO SHIRT-WAIST BELT | 
clastic corde with tiny nickel fastener, | GENUINE ORIENTAL CREPES 


guaranteed to keep the waist in place; Mm require no ironing. New exclusive patterns of these superior 
cannot possibly tear. Sent for roc. x fabrics. Samples and catalogue sent on request. Free de- 
by Manufacturer. livery at import prices. 


M. W. SCHLOSS, 293 7th Avenue, New York . XJ ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO., No. 73 Columbia St., Seattle, 1 


“Home-Making, the New Profession” DAISY KILLER and’ Lite nies 


Isa 100-page hand-book—it's FREE. Home-study domestic science Otte 
courses. For home-makers, teachers and for well-paid positions. Bul- ee \ = e : M ade of metal 
letins “Free-Hand Cooking,” 20 c¢s.; **The Up-To-Date Home,” 64 15 cts. > ill ‘or tip 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 507 W. 69th St., CHICAGO, ILL. not soil injure anything, 

by dealers, or 6 sent pre 
paid for $1.00, 


HAROLD SOMERS 
150 DeKalb Bklyn, 


PARKER’S HAIR BALSAM 
Cleanses and beautifies the’ hair. 
Promotes a luxuriant growth. 
BEST BY TEST. AT YOURGROCERS10¢&25¢ . my Never Fails to Restore Gray Hair to its 
LARGEST SALE OF ANY BRAND IN THE UNITED STATES Youthful Color. Prevents hair falling. 


[A TRIP ON THE PACIFIC soeccun 


ESC4te the hot Summer and avail yourself of the 
Ee vether on the Pacife Ocean. It is delightful sailing t It is specially 
long on the steamers of the OCEANIC LINE. T rass seed. | and puive manu 
fares are low. Liberal limits and stops. 
HONOLULU from 8. F., $240 round trip to SAMOA via 
lulu. $300 round trip to SYDNEY, Australia. 19 days 
S. F. SYDNEY is the most beautiful and sea city ‘in the 
world. ROUND-THE-WORLD $600 Ist class; $875 2nd class; via 
Ceylon and Mediterranean (stopovers). Sallings July 2, 16, 30, 
Aug. 13, 27 and every ” days. Write or 
OCEANIC 8. 8. CO. 673 Market Street, San _ Francisco. 


GIVES A DELICIOUS FLAVOR AND RICH COLOR TO SOUPS, SAUCES, GRAVIES, ETC. 


USED BY LEADING CHEFS AND ~ THE PALISADE MFG.CO. 
EMINENT TEACHERS OF COOKERY i 50 CLINTON AVE ..WEST HOBOKEN.N.J- 
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“Mizpah” Valve Nipples 
Make Nursing Easy 


Patent valve and inside ribs prevent collapsing. No 
swallowing air; no wind in stomach; no colic. 
l0c. at all druggists. Where infant foods ave used 
a larger punciure in the nipple is required. In 
ordering state whether for mrz/k or infant food. 


FRE A “‘Mizpah"’ Nipple to any mother sending us 
the names of 3 friends who have babies, 


THE WALTER F. WARE CO., Dept. P, Philadelphia 


Don’t Dose Your Baby 


with medicines. Keep it well by knowing how to care 
for its body. Dr. Griffith's book tells you in simple, 


straig! 


baby. 


hei ward language just how to guarantee your 
aith. Itis the mother’s most intimate 


friend: and should be in every peme where there is a 


save doctor's bills. Order it The 


heaith, ‘he happiness and perhaps the /:7¢ of your 
postpaid. 


baby 


depends upon it. Price $1.50 
Send for a specomen-page circular, 


W. B. Saunders Co., 923 Walnut Street, Phila. 


The Sanitary Way 


Every member of the household should have his 
Tycos’’ Fever Thermometer. It’s the sanitary 

wouldn't use ahother’s tooth brush, would you? “it ve your 
druggist hasn’t it, send us $1.50 for a 11-minute“ 

Fever Thermometer. Accept no other. 


TAYLOR INSTRUMENT COMPANIES 


604 West Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 


“ Where Teos* Thermometers Come From.” 


sma 


KLOSFIT PETTICOATS 


Because they fit so well. They are made with elastic gussets 
over hip: and strong elastic waistband conforming to large or 


clasp. No bungling, ae strings, no trouble. 


make money SELLING 


Il measurements, Placket fastens with quick-snapping 


Write for proposition to 


. F. TAFT & CO., 2025 Adams St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Save store profits and get better quality of Dress 
Silks, Taffetas, Satins, etc., cut any length direct 
from our looms. Send roc for samples. 


New Wash Silks for Petticoats, Waists. Dresses, 
Negligees, Men's Shirts. Will wash and iron per- 
fectly. Samples Free. 


From the Experienced CANVASSING AGENTS 


Wanted. Please state if agency desired. 
Auburn Silk Mill, Dept. H, Auburn, N.Y. 


FAY “Ideal” 


Button at waist. Save supporters. Easiest ad- 
justed. No wrinkles. Stayupsmooth. Fit fine, 
feel fine, wear fine. Save darning. Most com- 
fortable summer or winter. Children pleased. 
Mothers delighted. Cheapest for fathers 

We also make regular lengths with same superior yarns, 

dyes and wear. Roth styles for men, women, boys and 

=, Where no dealer sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Satisfaction or money back. Write for free folder 
now and learn about the best stocking made. 


The Fay Stocking Co., Box 112,Elyria,O. 


Children never tire of the Health 
It vives them healthful out-door amusement at home— 
fresh air and exercise that develops their muscles. 

This machine is strongly built, of seasoned hardwood, iron 


HE HEALTH MERRY-GO-ROUND 
keeps children healthy 


and steel and is repair- 
It is an orna- 

ment to the lawn. 
Every machine guare 
anteed. Sent on 
Freetrial. Money 
A refunded if not satisfactory. 


-Round Co., 


“KAN’T ROLL OUT”, 


The sleeping child cannot roll out of bed with “K. R. O.” 
in place. Fits any bed. Solid, firm, ox- 

idized metal grille at edge of bed. Out 

of sight in daytime. Protect your 

child and save yourself fear and worry. 

Price $3.00 (we pay express). Money 

back if unsatisfactory. 


“K. R. 0.” COMPANY, Gainesville, Fla. 


NO COLIC—BABY WON'T CRY 


if you use 
MILLER’S NON-COLLAPSIBLE NIPPLE 
and TEETHING-PAD combined 


Ask your druggist. If he does not 
carry in stock, send his name with 
15 cents for two by mail, prepaid. 


The Miller Rubber Co., Dept. A, Akron, O. 


Little Tudor Play Suits 


Save =. Make the little tots happy. 
Keep them strong and sturdy. 
Built for service—ol the finest quality material, fit and workman- 
ship. Write for descriptive booklet showing Styles, patterns, etc., 
or order now, stating age and sending price of garment wanted. 
Ages }4 to2 years, 50c; ages 3 to 6 years, 65c ; ages 7 to 10 years, 75c. 


JONES BROS. GARMENT Co. 
Dubuque Iowa 


Ball Cup-Nipple FREE 
We want every mother of a nursing baby to 
try the only ball cup-nipple. 
Send us your address on a postcard, with druggist's 
name, and we will mail you one. Fits any small neck 
bottle. Only nipple with open food-cup and protected 
orifice at bottom —will regularly. 
State baby’s age, kind and quantity o 
Hygeia Nursing Bottle Co., 1354 Main St., | Buffalo, N. Y. 


This step saver stands beside stove while 

Wheel meal is cooked, beside table while it is 
eaten, beside sink while washing dishes. 

Moves easily anywhere. Beautiful black gloss finish. 
Height 31 in. Length 28 in, Width 23 in. 8 in. rubber tire 
wheels. Extra heavy steel trays. Illustrated booklet free. 
WHEEL RAY 439 West Gist Place, Chieago, Ill. 


Sanitary Bassinette 
On Stand With Casters 

Canopy Removable, also Valence and 

curtains for Laundering. Trimmed in 

fine Swiss over pink or blue ; or 

Marquisette, and Lace. Deliv- 

ered east of Mississippi $36.00 

including best hair mattress. 

Any style to order. 
Write Miss Thompson for 

details. 

INFANTS’ SPECIALTY SHOP 
Dorchester Centre, Mass. 


A Nurse Said: 


“The Hohlfeld Sleepy 
Hollow Hamokradel 


<a is the most sanitary, sen- 
without stand sible and satisfactory 
sleeping arrangement for 
infants have ever 


Endorsed by Physicians 
aad used by hospitals and 
institutions everywhere. 


Made of Canvas, white or 
khaki, with open net sides, covered metal frame. May 
hung anywhere—on anytifing in or out doors. At all dealers 
or sent on receipt of price. Send fo- booklet. 

HOHLFELD MFG. COMPANY, 


Dept. H, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Riverview Chair 56 
With Hair Cushion 


Our most popular model in natural 
white with arm 
rest, magazine pocket and genuine 
hair cus ion covered with Aber 

een linen in plain colors or 
figured cretonne. 


Without Cushion, $5 
This chair is the best value 
in Willow Ware ever offered. 
Order today. Large illustrated 
iogue free — request. 
MINNET & co. 
[Established 1808 
Mirs, of Nigh Grade Willow Furalture 
360 Lexington Avenue 
Ret. 40th and 4ist Sts., NEW YORK 


CARPETS and RUGS 
cleaned, renovated, stored, relaid. Old carpets rewoven. 
Sanitary oilcloth mats woven en bathroom and kitchen. 


Rug and Radi Carpet © Cleaning Corp., 


119 E. 131st Stal New York City. 


We'll Pat This Red Cedar Chest | 


beautiful 

book on 

Piedmont 

Southern 

Red Cedar 

Chests free. You'll be astonished to 

see how many beautiful styles of these won- 

dertul fragrant chests to choose from. Your 

choice sent direct from the factoryto you on 15 days free 

trial, freight prepaid, returnable at our expense. Every 

woman wants one. Makes the ideal gift. Seuthern Red Cedar proteets furs and 
woolens from moths, mice, dust and damp. Every home needs one. All par- 
ticulars of this special, liberal 15 days free trial offer and interesting book free. Write today. 
PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST ©0., Dept. 32, STATESVILLE, N. C. 


Made to order—to exactly match 
the color scheme of any room , 
select the color—we'll make 
Any width—seamless up 
ys 16 | eet. Any len Any color 
tone—soft and subdued, or bright 
and striking. Original, individual, 
artete, dignified. Pure wool or 
mel’s hair, expertly woven at 
Sport notice. Write for color card. 
Order through your furnisher. 
Thread & Thrum Workshop 
Auburn, New Yor 


CALDWELL IMPROVED 
SCREEN DOOR CHECK 


For use upon in- 
side of screen doors 
to prevent the annoy- 
ance of slamming. 

Easily applied and 
works perfectly. 

Printed directions 
and templet for plac- 
ing furnished with 
each check. 


For sale at your Hardware store or by mail for 
50 cents in stamps. 
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Prof. Hubert's 
MALVINA 
CREAM 


The One Reliable 
Beautifier” 
Ranishes Freckles,- Sunbur 
Pimpies, Ringworm andi 
imperfections of the sk 
and prevents wrinkles. D: 
not MERELY COVER UP bu 
ERADICATES them. MA! 
VINA LOTION and 
THYOL SOAP should be used 
in connection with MALVIN4 
CREAM. At all druggists, or s 
post-paid on receipt of price.Crear,, 
50c. ; Lotion, 50c. ; Soap, 25c. Sx 
for testimonials. 


Prof. I. Hubert, Toledo, 0. 


UNKEI 


The very best food for chil- 


dren and invali 


The whole family rejoice 
when it is served as a dessert 
or used for ice cream. 


Easily and quickly made. 
Price, 10 Cents 
At your grocer or druggist 


is the best Cooker you can buy. 
HEAP, GRAND HAVEN, MICH. 


It Washes C lean 


and saves time, labor, clothes and money 
machine is all metal, easily cleaned, and pe 
really wash your clothes clean. We will let 
the Domestic Electric Washer and Wringer 
show you what it will do in your own 
home, and we will arrange terms so 
that you pay us less than the ma- 
chine will save you in a single year. 
Write for booklet and list of users. 
You owe it to yourself and family to 

Se know about this machine. 


keeping Institute. Domestic Equipment Co.,34West Lake St.,Chicago 


CALDWELL MFG. CO., 21 Jones Street, Rochester, N.Y. 


FLY SWATTER 


The quickest and liveliest fly-killer on the market. 
Tempered steel wires that can't twist, bend, kink 
or tangle—will last through many fly seasons. 

If not found in your town, send us 15c and we'll 
mail you a Fly-Swatter from the factory, postpaid. 
THE OSBORN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
5403 Hamilton Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 
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Nothing can excel it for 
making Bed Spreads, 
am Pillow Shams, Sofa Pil- 
im lows,Covers for Tables, 
§ Doilies, Dinner Mats, 
Centerpieces, Plate 
Savers, and many other 
household decorations. 
Colors: White, Fast Black, 
Unbleached, Cream, Ecru, 
Pink, Light Blue, Scarlet 
and Yellow. 


E 


5 cents at your dealer's, or send three 
2-cent stamps for sample ball. 
Box of 12 balls, all one color or assort- 
ed colors, 60 cents prepaid to 

your home. 


The Bullard Thread Co. 


Manufact’r’s of Charter Oak Products this Trade Mark on all Charter 
Dept. A. HOLYOKE, MASS. Oak Products 


“TREO” SANITARY BELT 


Worn Under the Underwear. Made entirely of 
2-in. white Elastic Surgical Web. No buttons, 
buckles or hooks to irritate. Sent post-paid for 
25 cents. 

M. W. SCHLOSS, Manufactarer, 293 7th Avenne, New York 


Forget the Uncleanly Habit 


of testing cake, ete., with germ laden splint plucked from broom; | 
washing does not sterilize. Use Robinson’s Sterilized Baking 
Testers. {n all communities or sent direct. Price 10 cents. 


Robinson Baking Tester Company, 15 Old Broadway, N. Y. 


On vere | Payments, 30 Days’ Free Tria., 
A heated mangle that irons all flat pieces better, 
easier, and in one-quarter the time. Costs Ic an 
hour for heat—gas or gasolene. Turned by hand, 
by power or by motor, lean 
| Linen” booklet Free. Ask for it. 

Troning Machine 

811-A, 8. Western Ave. 
Chicazo 


OBTAIN A PERFECT FIGURE 


WITHOUT DISCOMFORT =| 


No need to wear heavy brassieres, 
padding, ruffles or other body-heating, 
non-adjusting devices to secure a Prr- | < 
FEcT figure. 


“THE PERFECT CONTOUR FORM” 
gives the permanent straight front de- 
creed by Fashion and so much desired 
by every woman. 

Light, sanitary, adjustable, straight 
in front and curves around the bust 
and waist in perfect symmetry. f 
Gives an undeveloped figure just [the 
contour desired. 

Attaches to corset—im ble to move. Keeps. the body 
cool and comfortable in the hottest weather. Hundreds of en- 
thusiastic wearers. Built of good-quality batiste, daintily trimmed. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of $1.00. 


C.S. PATE, 874 Broadway, New York 


VERY ¢ 


er 


AYVAD’S WAT 


Learn to Swim by 
One Trial 
Plain; - - 


25c. 
Fancy,- - 35c. 


AYVAD MAN’F’G CO., Hoboken, N. 


Never-Sever 
HAIR NETS. 


Black, Medium, Light & Dark Brown, Blonde, Grey, Auburn 
Invisible, graduated mesh, possesses abnormal strength. Put on or off in- 
pe RE ery with an invisible elastic. Covers all or part of hair. Ideal 
lor motoring and outdoor sports. Each net guaranteed. 

$1.50 per doz., coin or stamps, if not in local store. 15c each. 
TURBANNE Hair Net. Invisible—torGreek style coiffure, 10c or $1.00doz. 


ABLAC 


face Powper 


WHEN ROSES BLOOM 


When Nature is glorious with the first blush of 
summer—then is the charm of beauty 
most appreciated. LABLACHE 
imparts that touch of delicacy 
and refinement to the complex- 
ion which assists Nature in 
retaining the bloom of youth. 

Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dangerous. Flesh, 
White, Pink or Cream, 50c. a box 
of druggists or by mail. Send ro 
cents for a sample box. 
BEN. LEVY CO., 
reneh Perfamers 
Dept. R. 125 Kingston Street 
BOSTON, MASS, 


ORIGINAL—GENUINE 


HORLICK’ 


Delicious, Invigorating 


MALTED MILK 


The Food-Drink for all ages. 
Better than Tea or Coffee. 


Rich milk and malted-grain extract, in powder. A quick lunch. Keep it on your sideboard at home. 
®@ Avoid Imitations —Ask for “‘HORLICK’S”’ — Everywhere 
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Simplex 


Do You Cook? 


Have you considered what an Electric 
Range would mean to you? 

Cooking a relaxation and a pleasure 
—never a drudge! Results always uni- 
form! No heat in the Kitchen! No fuel, 
no flame, no ashes! Ready at the turn 
of a switch! The Electric Range is 
sanitary, attractive, modern. 

Simplex Electric Ranges (15 sizes) are 


Practical, Durable, Economical 


Cc | 


Write while you think of it for the 
“Story of Number Five’’ and the cost 
of Electric Cooking in your town. 


Simplex Electric Heating Co. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Pioneers in Elec- 
trically Heated Ap- 
pliances. 
Makers of the 
Famous Simplex Elec- 
tric Iron. “The iron 
with the real guar- 
antee.” 


Poor Mamma! 
Is this to be your child’s memory of you ? 


AVE YOU A RIGHT to deprive 
your child of what is justly his— 

your care and companionship? That is 
what you do when _ sacrifice your health 
and strength in washboard drudgery. Your 
home, your. husband, your children need the 
very best that is.in you. No amount of 
money can ever repay them for the loss of this, 


The Thor Electric Washer 


will release you forever from the washboard 
slavery which is steadily sapping your strength 


$1.50 a Week 


for a few months is all the Thor costs, and 3c 
worth of Electricity will do the average 
washing for a family of six. 

Don't let another washday find 
you tied to the washboard. Sit 
down now. Write for Catalog G. 
It. will tell you all about the Thor 
Electric Home Laundry Machine 
and how you can try it 


15 Days FREE 


No obligation—no expense—no mat- 

where you live. The one essential 

S that you have electric light in your 
ome. 


Hurley Machine Co. 


Department B Chicago 


‘Pits 


A Woman’ y is not confined exclu- 


sively to household 

duties. Her chances of 

Opportunity 

most as great as a man’s 

if she only knew it. 

Our plan enables women to earn an additional in- 

come during spare time in looking after the sub- 

scription interests of our magazines in their com- 

munities. Thousands of women are doing it now; 

and if you want some extra money,’ aside from 

your regular income, try our Plan. Merely ash 
for “A Woman's Opportunity.” 


The Cosmopolitan Group 
381 Fourth Ave., New York 
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Be every ste in ice- 
age cream making has 
been made simple 
find and easy by the 
4 G. 
Thor Triple Motion 
White M 
te Mountain 
ntial 
= Ice Cream Freezer 
0. The freezer that reduces the freezing time to a 
ago minimum—that gives the most velvety texture to 
—— ices. The can revolves, while two dashers turn 
in opposite directions. Increases the bulk of the 
—a mixture, makes it lighter, smoother, more delicious. 
exclu- Make your ices at home and you're sure. Make 
ehold them with the White Mountain and it’s a pleasure. 
ances of d lendid 
are al- Daintion it will be 
a man's . a revelation to you of 
‘ what you can do with 
new It. this freezer at 
onal in- dress: 
he THE WHITE 
MOUNTAIN 
“FREEZER CO. 
le from 
ely ask Dept. G 
Look for “= the Nashua 
Diamond trade mark N. 
Group on the Wrapper 


QUIDOOR 


And Cuticura Oint- 
ment should be in- 
separable. No other 
emollients do somuch 
in maintaining the 
purity and beauty of 
the complexion, hands 
and hair, nor do it so 
economically. 


=m Cuticura Soap and Ointment are sold every- 
E | where. For sample of each, with 32-p. 

free, address **Cuticura,"’ Dept. 133, Boston. 

TENDER-FACED MEN 

N6| Should shave with Cuticura Soap Shaving 

STICK | Stick, Makes shaving a pleasure in- 


stead of a torture. Liberal sample free. 
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Health Insurance 
Should Begin in the Home 


by using the Leonard Cleanable 

One-Piece Porcelain Lined Refrig- 

\ erator. Painted linings are vile imi- 

tations of Porcelain. They soon get 

Hscratched and the scratches full of 

y grease; germs eat the grease, and in 

/ digesting it throw off a gas, and this 

is the disagreeable smell found in com- 

mon Refrigerators. The product of 

their digestion is Ptomaine—a deadly poison, which 

may easily get into the food. Before you buy a Re- 

frigerator try your knife or hat pin on the lining. If 
you can scratch it, don’t buy it. The 


Leonard Cleanable 


That trae It was invented and urate marked to our product from the numerous 


Us ne much wont ube 
Manctacturers ether on thew goods ther advertising, 


Refrigerator 


linings are real eds) all in one piece with 

rounded corners easy to clean. Not a crack or crevice 

for gérms to hide in. You cannot scratch or mar its 

surface. Notice the illustration. This shows how 

the pure, cold, dry air, by the Leonard system of 

circulation, is drawn clear to the top of the provi- 

sion chamber through suction produced by the de- 

scending. colder air. There are no slots in the ice 

chamber allowing it to escape at a lower point, leaving 

a warm place at the top when the ice is low. No 

—_— -shaped slots to clean. Look for the Leonard 
indow at your dealer’s. If he can’t supply you 

I'll ship freight prepaid as far as the Mississippi and 

Ohio Rivers. Money back if not satis- 

fied. Style shown above, size 34x21 

x45 14, is made in two different casings, 

viz., No. 4, polished oak, $35; No. 4405, 

ash, $30. Fifty other styles and prices 

from $18 to $150, shown in catalog, all 

one-piece porcelain lined. Write for it. 

Also my book on the selection 

and care of refrigerators and a 

sample of the Leonard Porcelain lin- 


ing and insulation, all free. Write 
me personally. 


Cc. H. Pres. } 
Grand Rapido Rebigerater Co. 2 
127 Clyde Park Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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More Good News Mon 


ICE CREAM OVERS 


It makes ice cream more utterly delicious than 


you can imagine or believe until you taste it. 
It does this by whipping air, with its aerating spoons, 
into every particle of the freezing cream. ‘The prin- 
ciple is exactly the same as that used by every cook 
when she whips air into her pastes, —. ete., to 
give them delicacy and richness. When 


ALASKA 


FREEZER’ 
With the Aerating Dasher 
found a way to do this in a rapidly freezing mixture, 
it revolutionized ice cream making. 
Every woman who has tried this new kind of ice 
cream freezing becomes an enthusiast — and so does 
her family. Last summer whole neighborhoods and 
towns had the ALaska craze. 
Note also these points: The AtasKa freezes in THREE 
MINUTES, It freezes absolutely evenly. It has covered gears 
—no danger of pinching the fingers. It is the simplest, strong- 
est freezer made, 
If your dealer doesn’t keep the ALaska, don’t be con- 
tent with the old kind of freezer. Write us and let us 
give you the name of an ALasKa dealer in your town. 


SEND FOR THIS BOOKLET—you will 
treasure it as long as you live, 

We call it *‘Good News for Ice Cream Lovers.” 
It is full of famous recipes from all over the 
world forice creams, ices, andrareand novel 
frozen desserts. It is sent free, postpaid. 


THE ALASKA FREEZER COMPANY 
434 Lincoln Ave., Winchendon, Mass. 
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a 
EALLY it was young Mr. 

R Gray who asked first. 

My dear,” he said at 
dinner, why is it that the ice 
cream Mrs. Ferris served last night 
tasted so much better than the 
kind we have? I know she isn’t 
a bit cleverer than you are at 
cooking. Is it the cream or the way 
she makes it ?’’ 

**T’ve just found out,’’ answered 
young Mrs, Gray. ‘*TodayI asked 
her how she made hers. The secret of 
it all is that she always uses a par- 
ticular vanilla—Burnett’s. 1 simply 
went straight to the grocer’s and got | 
a bottle of Burnett’s, I promise,,you 


that after this you’ll have ice cream as 
ood as Mrs, Ferris’s.’’ 


is especially delicious 

—andindispensable—in ice cream. 
. Here its perfection of flavor appears 
decisively at an advantage in comparison 
withordinaryvanillas. Itis real vanilla 
at its best—made from selected Mexi- 
can Vanilla beans, prepared with the 
utmost care. Its aromaand flavor de- 
ganits famesixty-five years ago. 


Send for our FREE book 
of 115 dessertsyand mention 
your grocer’s name, 


JOSEPH BURNETT CO. 


i; 
a 


Superior Extract pf Vania, 


~ Western Package 
Eastern Package 


Too Hot 


to make a dessert? 


KNOX 


Acidulated 
Gelatine | 


Makes the dessert 
make itself 


Most everyone knows Knox 
Plain Gelatine, but these hot days 
you should get acquainted with 
our Acidulated Package. 


It is the same as the plain, ex- 
cept the pure concentrated Fruit 
Juice added in this package, in a 
separate envelope, saves you the 
time and bother of squeezing lemons. 


All you add is sugar and water 
(fruit or fruit juice if you wish) and 
you have a most refreshing, cool 
dessert for hot summer days. Lots 
of it, too—each package makes two 
full quarts (14 gallon) of jelly— 
four times as much as “ready 
prepared” packages. 


You can also make quickly from 
either of the Knox packages Ice 
Creams, Water Ices, Sherbets 
Bavarian Creams, Blanc Manges, 
Mousses, Parfaits and all kinds of 
Summer desserts and salads. 


Recipes in the Knox Recipe Book, 


sent FREE for your 
Grocer’s name. Pint 
sample of Acidulated 
Gelatine for 2c stamp 
and Grocer’s name. 


CHARLES B. KNOX CO. 
40 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N.Y. 
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(OLD COLONY 


ROGERS 


's Spoons, Forks, Knives, etc., 0 


= Wears” 
Guaranteed by the largest makers of silverware. 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., MERIDEN, CONN. 


Successor to Meriden Britannia Co, 
Send for 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO catalogue “U 


Occupies only a small space 
when in use—but accommodates 
alarge wash. Folds up like an 
umbrella, 


Hill’s Clothes Dryer 


Made in two light parts—reel and _ post. 
Special interlocking device—reel cannot blow 
off—clothes cannot drag. Best materials, 
best workmanship, all metal parts malleable 
iron galvanized, no rust, no wear. (ives 
you a good lawn, no unsightly posts, lines, 
clothes poles or trampled grass. 
Saves time and strength, 
Will last a life-time. 


Sold by leading dealers ever 


SS 


g THE BRIGHTNESS 
J 


OF EVERY HOME 


made safe and sure with little work if 3-in-One is always 


8-in-One oils everything from ga to cellar: Sewin; 
machines, bicycles, cans, tools, = Won't col 
dirt or gum. 
$-in-One cleans and polishes all fine furniture, veneered 
or varnished. Removes dust, soil and ordinary marks of 
time and wear. Also makes dusting easy and sani- 
tary. Contains no acid; no unpleasant odor. z 
in-One keeps bright and prevents en 
faucets, metal soap dishes, towel racks and all other nicke’ 
fixtures or ornaments in bath room or kitchen, It 


in where. 


vents rust on all black iron surfaces, indoors or 
in-One Dr 
One in everywhere, Sse, and new 5de 
Economical Household Size. 


If they cannot supply 

you we will, Send for illus 

trated Folder No. 4 and your 
name. 


3-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
‘23 Broadway NEW YORK 


Does YOUR Can Breed Flies? 


The worst breeding place for flies is the battered, open 
* garbagecan. Health officers everywhere tell us that the only 
way to exterminate these disease-spreading pests is to stamp out 
their breeding places. 
Protect your family! Keep your backyard clean—your garbage 
tightly shut in by using 


 CAN—For Ashes and Garbage 
Witt S PAIL—For General Use 


made of corrugated steel, galvanized (rust-proof) that stands 

* the roughest handling without becoming battered. ‘The lid 
fits closely—makes Witt Cans and Pails odor-proof, dog-proof, 
fy-proof. They cost but a little more than the ordinary kind 
—last twice as long. 


HILL DRYER CO. 


304 PARK AVE. 


2 
UIBRARY-SLIPS 
ont wn 


Pat 


Three sizes of both can and pail. If your dealer hasn't 
Witt's, write us and we will see that you are supplied. 


THE WITT CORNICE COMPANY 
Sa Dept. L 2118 Winchell Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
, LOOK FOR THE YELLOW LABEL 
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The World’s Greatest Condimet GAYUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE § 
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A flavoring that is known the world over, having qual- 
ities that no other sauce possesses. 


An Appetizer. A Digestive. 


Deliciously flavors Soups, Fish, Hot and Cold Meats, 
Stews, Hashes, Gravies and Chafing Dish Cooking. 


Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York 


Velvety ice-cream! 
You can make it with a The Purity of Your 
I Drinking Water is 
of Vital Importance 
LIG HINING i 
o matterwhere you live, 
Wonderfully light and delicate we are prepared = advise 
—owing to the lift and toss of you about the purity of 
rs the LIGHTNING’S Famous your water supply. Con- 
*" Wheel Dasher. Smoothest, taminated water is a 
able finest, quickest freezing—be- Be on 
cause of Automatic Twin Scrap- 
nes, drinking water examined. 
ers. Economical: uses less ice 
and salt. Runs easily. Look for We Furnish Special Containers 
2 “LIGHTNING” and full directions for 
ay on freeser at taking and shipping the 
lu your dealer’s. samples. 
Writeforfree booklet contain- For full information, write 
Co. LEDERLE LABORATORIES 
e. ipes for delicious ice-creams, Sanitary, Chemical and Bacteriological Investigations 
ASS. ices, frozen custards, etc. 41 West 38th Street, New York 
de NORTH BROS. MFG.CO., Philadelphia 


‘Cook By Electricity 


The Copeman Electric Cook Stove 


& which has Revolutionized the Art of Cooking, is a Con- 
Hi server of Time, Labor, Health and Dollars. The oper- 
Hj ation of the stove is very simple—the current being turned 
4 on ata predetermined time, and cut off at a predetermined 
temperature—all absolutely automatically, the stove 
taking on the fireless cooker principle after the desired heat 
has been obtained in the compartment. Foods cooked by ve stove 
have a wholesomeness rarely obtainable by other means, and the wd 
cent of shrinkage of foods cooked is very small compared to ot 
methods of cooking. The Copeman Stove will perform all the 
functions of any gas, coal or wood ‘stove, and the the food tastes better. 
‘These coves ave sions to ranging in size from 


two to twenty people. and approved by Good Housekeeping Institute. 
rite for literature and Long 
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| & Portable 


“Ready Built” Cottages 


Bungalows, G es, School Houses 
Chapels, Poultry Houses, Etc., Etc. 
$250 and Upwards—Beautiful Summer and Win- 

ter Homes, Substantial and Inexpensive. 


easily 
e 


by a local carpenter and at a far less cost. 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT to any R. R. Station in the U. S. 


Send us your name and enclose 4c postage for our free hand- 
some Book of Plansand Designs which also gives names 
and addresses of many who have owned and occupied our 
houses for years. Don't buy a house until you know 
what the largest and oldest have to offer. 


MERSHON & MORLEY C0.650 Main St. Saginaw, Mich. 


New York Office, No. 1 Madison Ave. Room 8048 M 


COLUMBIAN INSECTICIDE 


Is guaranteed to exterminate water bugs and 
roaches or your money refunded. It is non- 
poisonous, and one application is sufficient 
for six or eight months. Enough in a pack- 
age to free any ordinary kitchen from 
COCKROACHES AND WATERBUGS 
Isn’t that worth a dollar to you? Put a 
dollar bill and your name and address in an 
envelope today and mail it to us. We will 
send a package in plain wrapper, charges 
prepaid. You take no chances, We refund 
money if not satisfied at end of 30 days. 


We have been the leading contractors for this work 
for large institutions, office buildings, hotels, apart. 
ments, etc., in the East for twenty years. 


COLUMBIAN INSECTICIDE CO. 
8 Water Street BOSTON Ref., U.S. Trust Co, 


YALE PRESS 


OR making jellies, jams, grape 

F juice, wine, water ices, frappes; 
also for lard, meat, jel- 

lies, stuffing sausages, etc. 

No woman has the strength 

to press fruits with her hands, 

besides’ without a press you 

lose fully one-half your frui 

or meat juice and nearly all the 

flavor which only great pressure 

brings out. 


The YALE is light, strong, 
clamps instantly to any table 
or shelf. Place cotton bag filled 
with materials in cylinder, fix 
beam in position, and with a 
few turns of the wheel you put 
contents under more than 2,000 : 
pounds pressure. Double cylinder, easily cleaned, never 
wears out. A superior, patented, sanitary and instantly 
detachable spout for stuffing sausages, furnished free with 
each press. 

In three sizes—2 quart $3.50; 4 quart $4.50; 8 quart 
$6.95. Sold on /0 days’ trial. | Money back 


Write for FREE Booklet, “A. ipes,” 
VICTOR M. GRAB & CO., 


Patentees and Sole Manufacturers, 


1168 Ashland Block Chicago, Ill. 


FOR GIFTS 
Golf or Bridge Whist Prizes 


eee as a gift never disappoints and is 
never exchanged. One cannot have too many 
Thermos articles. They are handsome in ap- 
pearance and everyone has an everyday use for 
Thermos. For keeping ice-water and other bever- 
ages cold in the home, for serving hot drinkables at 
luncheons, card parties, etc., for carrying hot or 
cold drinks on motor, fishing, hunting and boating 
trips and when travelling, for keeping babies’ milk 
cold, clean, germ and fly proof and for countless 
other uses, nothing takes the place of Thermos. 
Thermos keeps liquids ice cold for 3 days or 
steaming hot for 24 hours. 


Thermos Bottles $1up. Thermos Carafes $5. 
On sale at Best Stores 
There is only one genuine Thermos. If your dealer 
will not sell you products plainly stamped “Thermos” 
on the bottom of each article,we will ship you express 
prepaid, upon receipt of price. Write for Cataloy 
AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE CO. 
Thermos Building, New York 
Thermos Bottle Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
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““Ready Built” and complete in every detail when ing 01 
BR ety 2 shipped from our factory. Anyone can erect them. Th 
They are constructed on the unit It aut 
handled and shipped. All the parts numbe taini 
rat pee send a floor plan giving the numberand showing comn 
the location of every piece. No carpenter, no saw- prust 
90 ting of kind tobe done. The houseis The 
finished ready to set on the foundation. ores 
; ee ee Our “Ready Built” houses are always satisfactory poet 
eae eee for the reason that they are built of first-class mate- the po 
Be a Te: rial on scientific plans by skilled workmen. When perm: 
ame erected these are as strong and substantial as if built ed, pri 
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Its Steam Valve and Porcelain Lining Make It 
the Type of Fireless for the Future 


Thous: inds of dollars and seven years of work have produced 
acook stove that willlast. Give it reasonable care and it will 
be in business when your grandchildren are learning how to 
cook. The Caloric Soapstone Radiators are the t ab- 
sorbers nd radiators of heat known. No metal radiator will 
soak up heat so fast or hold it so long. They heat the Caloric 
oven to . temperature of 400°. Because of this degree of heat 

vou can bake and roast as well as boil and stew and steam. 
ou can bake and roast raw food. No preliminary heat- 
ing over an ordinary range. 

The Caloric Steam Valve is an exclusive Caloric patent. 


It automatically permits excess of steam to escape, while re- 
taining all necessary heat. Thus you have a at your 
command the dry-heated oven so necessary to make brown 


prusts. No other Fireless has this valve. 
The Caloric Cook Stove is the only 5 


lined .Pireless on the 
market. This lining holds in heat as 
no metal lining can ever do. It is like 
the porcelain lining of a bath tu 
permanently white, easily clean- ¢ 
ed, practically indestructible. 


FREE With every Caloric aset | 
of the best aluminum 
cooking u'cnsils made, and a 130- 
cloth-bound cook book. This 
K tells you how to Caloric 
cook over 300 dishes without — 
an ounce of waste. 

Dealers in 6,000 cities sell the 
Caloric. Where we have nodeal- 
ef weship direct and pay thefreight. 
Write now for a catalog. Address 


THE CALORIC CO., Dept. 12, Janesville, Wis. 


‘Big 1912 Model ¢ 
Oak Refrigerator * 
Opal Glass Lined 


Direct from Factory 


WOOO 


to User 
The exterior is solid oak. 
The food compartment and 


door are lined with the famous 
opal glass, 7-16 inch thick. 
“Better than marble.” Opal 
glass is the most sanitary 
lining produced by science. 
It is as easily washed as a 
pane of glass. Double re- 
frigeration from every 
pound of ice is given by 
our exclusive system of con- Height 45 in. Width 36 in. Depth 
struction. 21 in. Ice Capacity, 100 lbs. 


The Wickes 1912 Model 
No. 230, Only $31.75 


Conforms in every respect to the high standards set by The Brunswick-Balke-Col- 
Bete Oe pany, manufacturers for over 60 years. The name back of this refrigerator 


MEASUREMENTS 


is the b ( insurance of its merit. 

jo oney-Back Guaranty, Your money refunded if the Wickes is not 
exactly as represented. 


a wy the Wickes Refrigerator direct from the factory at 
actual frctor vices. 
Tile Exterior —German- Silver Trimmed, 
—same size refrigerator, specially priced A $45 
SEND FOR FREE BEAUTIFU i ART CATALOG 
oe ae ya the famous Wickes inside and out. Guaran- 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 


(Established Over 60 Years 
59, 324-328 S. Wabash Chicago 
Dept. 59, 29-35 W. 32d St., New York 
E. Sixth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


“The Star” 


ASBESTOS 
TABLE PAD 


For protection of polished table top against 
damage by hot dishes or moisture. 

Made of especially prepared asbestos covered 
with heavy double faced cotton flannel, soft 
and noiseless. 

Made for round, square or oval tables. Special sizes to 
Or he Folds to convenient size to be laid a —_ 

st table pad manufacture 

ioaee class of dealers sell our goods or can get them for you. 

Doily, Chafing-dish and Platter Mats, size 5 to 18 inches; 
round, square or oval. 

Look for our trade-mark “Star.” Booklet on request. 


KERNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
154 West 62d Street Chicago, Ill. 


1} 


Pays for itself in bakings cite, 


Put the Boss Oven on top of your oil, gasoline or 
gas stove. Put in your biscuits, bread, roasts and 
watch them through the glass without opening the 
door—without even stooping. You can't rea! 
how convenient the Boss Oven is until you use it. 

The baking is never chilled or jarred. here 
no more burning or “‘falling."” ‘The glass is guaran- 
teed not to break from heat or to steam up. 
you gm the name “ Boss" on the front. 260,000 

now 

Write "today for free Boss Catalog and Rec pe 
Book, a hich shows all the — styles and gives 16 


pases f new recipes. 
he Huenefeld Co., 2100 ‘Reraight St., Cincinnati 
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No More Paring on 


50,000,000 Corns 


Some time ago a chemist Then the B & B wax gently loosens the corn. 
discovered how tocompletely In 48 hours the whole corn comes out, root 
end a corn. and all. 

He made a wax—the B&B No soreness, no discomfort. You feel 
wax—which forms the heart _nething at all. 
of a Blue-jay plaster. People who pare corns get just a few days’ 

This little plaster has since _ relief. To get it they run the constant risk 
then removed fifty million of infection. 
corns. The millions who use Blue-jay never suffer 

It is applied in a jiffy, and or wait. They get rid of the corn in two days. 
the corn pain ends at once. Get Blue-jay and prove it, as they did. 


A in the picture is the soft B & B wax. It loosens the corn. 
B protects the corn, stopping the pain at once. 

C wraps around the toe. It is narrowed to be comfortable. 
D is rubber adhesive to fasten the plaster on. 


Blue-jay Corn Plasters 


Sold by Druggists—15c and 25c per package 
Mh Sample Mailed Free. Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters (156) 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York, Makers of B & B Handy Package Absorbent Cotton, etc. 


The Home of Wholesome Food 


A Snow-White Solid Porcelain Compartment 


crevices, corners other natural 
hiding places for dirt, odors, decay- -iLis onro 
ing food and dangerous microbes ; 


found in other refrigerators—the one A Lifetime R efrigerator 
really sanitary food compartment. 


Send for Our Free Book on Home Refrigeration 
It tells you how to keep your food sweet and wholesome—how to cut downice 
bills—what to seek and what to avoid in buying any refrigerator. It is packed 
with money-saving hints, and every housewife and home owner should have 
one. It tells all about the “MONROE'—describes its wonderful lining and the many 
other grand features that have given this refrigerator its position as the 

114 Inches thick world's Gest. 

Round Corners 


The “MONROE ” is sold direct to you— 

at factory prices—on 30 days’ trial. We pay the 
freight and guarantee “ full satisfaction or money 
back.” Liberal Credit Terms if not convenient to pay cash. 

The “ MONROE” is the ONE REFRIGERATOR with each food com- 
partment made of a solid piece of unbreakable snow-white porcelain ware with 
every corner rounded as shown in above cut. The ONE REFRIGERATOR 
accepted in the best homes and leading hospitals. The ONE REFRIG- 
ERATOR that can be sterilized and made germlessly clean by simply wipi 
out with a damp cloth. The ONE REFRIGERATOR that will pay for itself 
many times over in a saving on ice bills, food waste and repairs. The ONE 
REFRIGERATOR with no single point neglected in its construction, and 
suitable to grace the most elaborate surroundings. 


MONROE REFRIGERATOR COMPANY Me Sold Direct 
(15) Station 4, Lockland, Ohio j 30 days’ trial—credit terms extended 
Please mention Good Housekeeping Magazine when you write our advertisers 
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AT HOME- EASILY - QUICKLY 


VOLTITE 


THE REJUVENATOR OF ALL METALS 


PROVE this yourself. Take a little of the Voltite powder, a 
small rag and a little water and instantly plate your old sil- 
verware with a new plating of guaranteed pure silver. 

And you can plate your toilet articles or jewelry with guar- 
anteed 18 karat Gold, or your bathroom and other fixtures with 
a brilliant nickel plating. 

WILL WEAR FOR YEARS. COSTS BUT A TRIFLE. 

Endorsed by Dr. Alexander Graham Bell. Used in lead- 
ing New York Hotels, 

. SAMPLE OF SILVER FREE 


To prove that Voltite really plates and is not 

a polish or cleanser, send a 2c. stamp today 

for a liberal sample of silver Voltite and do 
your own plating. Address 


AMERICAN VOLTITE CO. 


229 WEST 39th STREET, NEW YORK 


You’d Never Know This 
Closet Was in the House 


The flushing of the Siwelclo Closet will never em- 
barrass you nor your guests because it cannot be 
heard outside its immediate environment. Get rid 
of the hoarse gurgling of the old-time closet which 
can be heard from parlor to garret. Have your 
plumber install a 


Siwelclo Closet 


Every sanitary feature has been perfected— 
deep water seal, perfect flushing — but it is - 
noiseless when properly installed. This means that our saiiiiien fittings 
and the proper size tank must he used 
The Siwelclo Closet is made o: Tre~ton Potteries Vitreous China, a ma- 
terial impervious all the way through to grease and acids. The pure 
white surface will last forever. Ask your architect or plumber about it. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET S 2—‘‘Model Bathrooms of Character’’ 
It describes the fitting up of model bathroédms suited to homes of widely varied 
size and character; shows plans and illustrations and gives an estimate of the 


cost. You'll find this book of real value when you build or plan alterations. 
Send for a copy before you forget it. 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES co., Trenton, N. J.. U.S. A. 


The Largest Manufacturers of Sanitary Pottery in the U.S. A. 


The Gendantee on page 12 is important to every mig 
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Winston Churchill’s 


great novel, illustrated by 
James Montgomery Flagg 


has been six years in preparation. It is Mr. 
Churchill’s strongest, most ambitious work, and 
is a fitting successor to his earlier successes, 
“Richard Carvel,” “The Crisis,” and “Coniston.” 


‘The Inside of the Cup” 


—that is the title, by the way—unfolds the pic- 
ture of our rich and our poor, our good and our 
wicked, our churches and our vice-hells, as you 
have never seen it before. And the picture is 
true—brutally true if you like. Some of us, 
shorn of our self-righteousness and hypocrisy, 
are under a terrible indictment. 


It is a wonderfully interesting story—one that 
carries you, whole-souled and intent, from the 
first chapter to the last. 


Remember the title, “The Inside of the Cup.” 


Hearst’s Magazine 
Read This Offer you, to secure the frst two 


tallments of Winston 
Churchill’s big novel, “ The ee of the Cup,”’--FREE. This 
novel began in the April issue of Hearst’s Magazine. We will 
send you both April and May iastaliments—without any charge 
——and also enter you to receive Hearst's Magazine for the bal- 
ance of the year 1912. 


In addition to Winston Churchill, David Graham Phillips, Hall 
Caine, George Randolph Chester and others, will make Hearst's 
Magazine this year the “ most-talked-of magazinein America.” 
You get them all for the balance of this year, together with 
Winston Churchill’s novel complete, by simply signing the cou- 
pon below and mailing it—at our risk—with a dollar bill, to 


HEARST’S MAGAZINE 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Please mention Good Housekeeping Magazine when you write our advertisers 
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“PLUMBING. 
ham FIXTURES 


"THE kindergarten of 
cleanliness is a “Standard” 
Bathroom. Children learn 
to love bathing amidst the 
surroundings formed by Standard” Fixtures. They should 
be in every home if only for that reason. Their service- 
ability, beauty and resistance to time, make them a never 
ending source of pleasure to the household owning them. 


Genuine “Standard” fixtures for the Home of those who demand “Standard” quality 
and for School, Office Buildings, Public at less expense. All “Standard” fixtures, 
Institutions, etc., are identified by the with care, will last a lifetime. And no 
Green and Gold Label, with the exception _ fixture is genuine ww/ess it bears the guar- 
of one brand of bath bearing the Redand amntee label. In order to avoid substitu- 
Black Label, which, while of the firstqual- _ tion of inferior fixtures, specify “Standard” 
ity of manufacture, have a slightly thinner goods in writing (not verbally) and make 
enameling, and thus mect the requirements sure that you get them. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg.Co. Dept. L PITTSBURGH, PA. 


New York 35 W. 31st Street Nashville 315 Tenth Avenue, So. London....53 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 
Chicago 415 Ashland Block New Orleans, Baronne& St. Joseph Sts. Houston, Tex., Preston and Smith Sts. 
Philadelphia. .1128 Walnut Street Montreal, Can. 215 Coristine Bldg. San Francisco. .Metropolis Bank Bidg. 
Toronto, Can. 59 Richmond St.,E. Boston John Hancock Bldg. Washington, D. C.....Southern Bidg. 

106 Sixth Street Louisville 319-23 W. Main Street T. 311-321 Erie Street 
St. Louis....100 N. Fourth Street Cleveland 648 Huron Road, S.E. Fort Worth, Tex., Frontand Jones Sts. 
Cincinnati.........663Walnut St. Hamilton,Can.....20-28 Jackson St.,W. 


Advertising Index, conveniently arranged, on page 12 
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It matters little where you wish to spend 
your vacation —at the seashore, in the moun- 
tains, camping, or in Europe—let us pay the bill. 


Our Vacation Money Plan is quick in action and sure in 

results. It calls for your spare time or your whole time, just as 

you prefer. It can be successfully applied by any man or woman, young 
or old. No previous experience is necessary; no cash investment is 
needed. You begin to make money right at the start. 


Wewill pay you a liberal Salary and Commission to look after our business in- 
terests in your community. The workisinteresting, dignified and healthful. 


Simply sign the coupon, tear it off and mail it to us. The sooner 
you sign and send, the more you will have to spend. 


ae Sign the coupon now for a pocketful of vacation money. 


Gentlemen :— 
Please send me par- 


ss Vacation The Cosmopolitan Group 


381 Fourth Avenue New York City 


Please mention Good Housekeeping Magazine when you write our advertisers 
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How to keep your 
face looking cool 


and fresh 


During hot weather, the excess of moisture, due to 
the stimulation of both the oil and the perspiration 
pores, is bound to make your skin oily and shiny, 
unless you do something to prevent it. 


Apply Pond’s Extract Company’s Vanishing Cream 
lightly; then dust over it with the finest of powders. 


“Vanishing Cream”’ is especially well adapted to use 
after washing, because it actually vanishes, dis- 
appears! Even in the warmest weather, it makes 
your skin look cool and fresh. 


Pond’s Extract Company’s Vanishing Cream is the 
most individual face cream made. It is unlike any- 
thing you have ever used. It conforms to the same 
high standard that characterizes all the Pond’s 
Extract Company’s products. 


Pond’s Extract @mpany’s 


VANISHING CREAM 


Pond’s Extract Try These Products 
For Bites, Stings, Cuts at Our Expense 


Pond’s Extract has been used for On request, we will mail samples 
sixty years for everyday injuries. of both Pond’s Extract and Vanish- 
Most of us can remember many ing Cream. Upon receipt of 4c in 
occasions when having it available stamps, we will send an extra large 
hassaved hoursof suffering. Geta trial tube of Vanishing Cream. 
bottle today. You willbesurpris- | Address The Pond’s Extract Co., 
ed how frequently you will needit. Dept. E, 131 Hudson St., N.Y. 


Our tooth paste, talcum powder, cold cream and 
soap have the same individuality which charac- 
terizes all of the products of the Pond’s E-xtract 
Company. They are different from ordinary 
toilet preparations. Why not iry them? 


The Guarantee on page 12 is important to every reader 
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For the Hands» Other Uses 


When your hands get too grimy for ordin- | . ,For cleaning and pol- 
ary toilet soaps, borrow the Bon Ami from the | pase nickel,’ painted 
kitchen and you’ll find it takes off the dirt and | woodwork, tiling and 


stain like magic. Remove ink stains with it. | bs tubs, nothing else 


equals Bon Ami. 
**Hasn't scratched yet.”* 


Bon Ami won’t hurt the hands a bit, even if 
you use it all the time. 


For White Shoes 


Yes, Bon Ami cleans white shoes better 
than the special cleaners do. It dissolves the 
grime and stains and leaves the shoe as clean as 
new instead of merely painting the dirt white. 
No chalky dust to rub off on skirts. A clean- 
ing with Bon Ami lasts longer, too. 


THE BON AMI COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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on your table top if a cup of boiling coffee or tea | floors, furniture, trim and fixtures of every kind. You 
were spilled over it. | 


and leave it there until it cools—it won't hurt it abit. | furniture,no other varnish is so satisfactory. Valspar 


only effect will be to make the surface cleaner. 


and disintegrate. 


VARNise 


Mil 
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“Don’t worry! It won't hurt the table. It’s varnished with Valspar—the new 
varnish that liquids can’t turn white!” 
“Why, a cup of hot coffee on my table would ruin it.” 


VALENTINE’S 


“The Varnish That Won't Turn White” 


Think what would happen to ordinary varnish | 


Valspar is unapproiched for household use on 


can wash it without fear of having the surface turn 
white. On interior work of every kind we guaran- 
One varnish will stand such a test unmarred. It | tee that it will give twice the service of any other 
Valspar. varnish made. 

You can pour boiling water on a Valspar surface | For outdoor use on front doors, piazza floors and 


You know it would be absolutely ruined. 


You can wash it freely with soap and water—the | dries with great rapidity and is hard over night. 
Rain and snow have no effect on its lustre and 
This proves that Valspar is really waterproof. | its durability is remarkable. 
Other varnishes under such tests turn white | Valspar costs more than ordinary varnish, but 
revarnishing costs more than V alspar. 
PRICES: Gallon Can $4.50; Half-Gallon $2.25; Quart $1.20; Pint 60c. 

OUR $1,000.00 TEST 


We want to send every reader a free two-ounce can of Valspar with metal testing panel. We want you to prove 
to your own satisfaction that every claim we make is true. After you have varnished the panel pour boiling water 
on the Veber. Wash it with soap and water. Leave it immersed in water for a week, and if it turns white after any 
one or all of these tests, we will forfeit $1,000. Surely nothing could be fairer. Write to-day for this large sample. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY 
454 Fourth Avenue, New York City Established 1832 


Chi Bosto: T t Lond Pari Amsterdam 
Trade Mark W. P. FULLER & CO.” San Francisco, Sole Agents for Pacific Slope and Hawaiian Islands 
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FOR BREAKFASTS aR, OR SUPPERS FOR DINNERS 


Puffed Wheat or Rice is served with Tame ote, ctv ) any are They are crisps in soup. Or 
cream and sugar, or mixed with e a garnish ice cream with a taste 
berries for a nut-like blend a bowl of milk like toasted nuts 


A Million Dishes Daily 


Folks now enjoy a million dishes daily of Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice. 

Morning, noon and night they eat them’ in a dozen different ways. 

And not one of these users ever tasted a cereal half so delightful as these. 
. be all should have them. Every meal this summer can be bettered 
y them. 


Prof. Anderson’s Gift 


These curious foods are a basic invention, due to Prof. Anderson. There 
has never been anything like them. 

The grains are steam exploded, to eight times normal size. Each grain is 
filled with a myriad cells, each surrounded by toasted walls. 

All the food granules are so blasted to pieces that digestion acts instantly. 

And the terrific heat gives these crisp, porous grains a taste like 
toasted nuts. 

So here are combined the most delicious, most digestible cereals known, 


Puffed Wheat, 10¢ 
Puffed Rice, 15¢ 


Don’t deny yourself these daily delights. Don’t neglect them—don’t 
forget them. They are always ready. And every serving means whole grains 
made wholly digestible. 

They are like fairy wafers. Tell your grocer that you want them now. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers—Chicago 


Please mention Good Housekeeping Magazine when you write our advertisers 
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Declaration of 
Dependence 


HEN in the course of human 
events it becomes necessary to 
replenish the family larder, we 
have found that it is best for 
our palate, our pocketbook 
and our pursuit of domestic 
happiness to buy 


Swift’s Premium 
Hams and Bacon 


and whereas we have found 

these good foods to be of 

mild cureand delicious flavor 

and known to us to be always 

the same wherever bought, we 

hereby declare our dependence 

on ‘‘Swift’s Premium’’ brand for its 
uniform excellence. 


passed. 
all Deaters 


The Guarantee on page 12 is important to every reader 
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To a bowl of warm water add 
enough Ivory Soap Paste (see direc- 
tions below) to make a good suds. 
Immerse the hair inch by inch to 
prevent tangling and, with the hands, 
saturate hair and scalp. Alternately 
rub the scalp with Ivory Soap Paste 
and dip the warm suds over it but 
do not rub the hair. Do this about 
five minutes, then draw the head up 
and down to straighten the hair. 
Squeeze out the lather and rinse with 
spray or cup, gradually cooling the 
water. Dry by shaking and rubbing, 
in the sun if possible, but do not use 
strong heat. The color of grey hair 
is improved by adding a few drops 
of blueing to the last rinse water. 


Dentifrice 


Dissolve a small cake of Ivory 
Soap shaved fine in two cupfuls of 
hot water. When cool, 


of Ivory Soap 


Ivory Soap contains just the qualities 
which make for all personal cleanliness and 
much bodily comfort. 
power. 


add four tablespoonfuls of peroxide 
of hydrogen and four teaspoon- 
fuls of essence of wintergreen. 
For paste, add more water. Keep 
in jars. 
Manicuring 

Dissolve half of a small cake of 
Ivory Soap shaved fine in a half cup- 
ful of hot water. Then stir in two 
teaspoonfuls of olive oil and let cool. 
This cream rubbed around the nails 
will both cleanse and soften the 
cuticle. Polish the nails with dry 
Ivory Soap shavings. 


Foot Powder 


Grate a cake of Ivory Soap very 
fine and put it in a can with per- 
forated top. Sprinkled in shoes and 
stockings, this will give great relief. 
If anew shoe burns, rub a moist- 
ened cake of Ivory Soap in the shoe 
and on the stocking. 


e Personal Uses 


It has the cleansing 
It is pure. It is mild and pleasant 
to use, and—it floats. 


he Lambe 


After washing and ste>ming the 
face, apply Ivory Soap |'aste and 
massage gently. Then rinse re- 
peatedly with warm water, splash 
with cold water and pat vigorously. 

Shaving Lather 

Moisten the beard thoroughly. 
Then rub over it lightly the end of 
a cake of Ivory Soap until there isa 
thin layer like cold cream. Workup 
a moist lather with the brush. Kinse. 
Work up another lather as before. 


How to Make Ivory Soap Paste 


Shave one large cake of Ivory Soap 
into three quarts of water, or two 
small cakes into four quarts. Do 
this with a knife, vegetable grater or 
food chopper. Keep nearly, but not 
quite, at boiling point until the soap 
is dissolved. When cool, it will be 
like jelly. Keep in jars. 


Shampoo Massage 
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AT ALL GROCERS 


Copyright, 1912. by Cream of Wheat Co. 
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MENNEN’S Toilet Powder is the pioneer and original 
Borated Talcum, and has since its first appearance on the 
market carried with it the unanimous indorsement of 
mothers, nurses and physicians. 

The nam@ MENNEN has always stood for Quality. Nothing but the very best of 
materials and skill enters into the manufacture of our Talcum Powder Our raw talc is 
selected with the greatest care by experts to insure its having the correct chemical composi- 
tion and fineness, It is thoroughly cleansed and bolted, and is then scientifically medicated 
to give it the. proper antiseptic value and soothing effect. The delicate perfume is just 
sufficient to create a clean, fresh odor, and not so strong as to irritate the skin or the 
child’s sensitive nostrils. The greatest care is exercised that no human hands come in 
contact with the powder during its entire course of manufacture to assure absolute cleanliness. 


Mennen’s Borated Talcum Toilet Powder was the best 
in the pioneer days—is still the best today. Our 
long experience protects you—why pay the price of 
experimenting with others? 


Sample Box Four Cents in Stamps 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY 


24 ORANGE REET, NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


THE CHARLES SCHWEINLER PRESS 
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Careful selection of wheat, washing, scouring, tempering. uniform grinding of 
each kernel, sifting and bolting, cleanliness, purity, strength and absorption 
make GOLD MEDAL FLOUR the greatest in efficiency and satisfaction. 


WASHBURN-CROSBY CO’S 


OLD MEDAL FLOUR 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Eventually—GOLD MEDAL FLOUR—Why Not Now? 
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TIFFANY 


HIGH STANDARDS 
MODERATE PRICES 


_ DIAMONDS, PEARL NECK 
LACES, RUBIES, EMERALDS 
SAPPHIRES, PEARLS, JEWELRY 
SILVERWARE, STATIONERY 
BRONZES, CLOCKS, CHINA 
GLASSWARE, LEATHER GOODS 


TIFFANY & COS BLUE BOOK 
(CATALOGUE ) GIVES PAR 
TICULARS OF THE STOCK AND 
WILL BE SENT UPON REQUEST 


FIFTH AVENUE & 07 STREET 
New York 


= 
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Contents for August, 1912 


Cover Design by C. Coles Phillips 
Sentiment for August, by Arthur Guiterman, Page 145 


Charles Dana Gibson Society Cartoon—Dangerous Sport 146 - 
Fiction 

Owen Johnson ° - The Lie 
A love story with lying 1 as its main " theme. Whether you € ever told a lie or not it will give 
you something to ponder over. Illustrations by Howard Chandler Christy 
Holman Day . Myself and Minerva 
x ‘maiden lady” revolutionizes the wedding- “present idea. * situstnalions by W. D. Stevens 
E. F. Benson . . The Weaker Vessel (Seria/) 
Illustrated with paintings by Albert B. Wenzeil 
Wallace Irwin . Hashimura Togo—Domestic Scientist 
Japanese boy-of-all- work has trouble with household pets. Illustration by Henry Raleigh 
Dorothy Dix . Mirandy on Food Values 


Cook-stoves and vegetables and their relation to love. Illustrations by E. W. Kemi: 
Feature Articles and Departments 
Dr. Harvey W. Wiley’s Department . . . . . . 


Wherein our eminent Contributing Editor exposes the dangers in Soft Drinks and Sink (page 
242). Other articles by Dr. Wiley are: Rice Should Not Be White (page 250); An Opium 
Bonfire (page 251); New York’s New Weights and Measures Law (page 252); The Misleading 
Guaranty Clause (page 254). Readers’ Questions Answered (page 255). 
Illustration by Walter Tittle 
Anna de Koven . - The Athletic Woman 
In this article Mrs. Reginald de Keven ‘tees a sensible view of the nation-wide athletic activity 
among American Women. Illustrations from photographs of notable sportswomen 
Helen Ring Robinson . . Agnes Riddle, Dairywoman-Legislator 
Personality sketch of a pioneer woman office-holder. Illustrations from photographs 
Eugene Wood Framed Bits of Bygone Days 
An amusing story of the daguerreotypes and ambrotypes of our forebears by the author of 
“Back Home,” ‘‘Folks;Back Home,” et celera. Iilustrations from old daguerreotypes 
Elsie de Wolfe Our House Interiors 
Fourth article—The Treatment of Windows. Illustrations from photographs 
Lady Duff-Gordon (“Lucile’’) i . My Recipe for a Summer Dress 
First of a series of informal, practical, personal talks to Good Housekeeping readers by this 
famous titled modiste of London, Paris and New York. Illustrations from photographs 
Lillian S. Loveland. : How I Saved Toward an Income 
An account of careful planning which lowered household expenses $274 in a year. 
Three Meals a Day 4 . . The Preparation and Serving of Food 
The Aetaan-f Kitchen (page 257); In Blueberry Time, (page 260); Seven Ways to Treat a 
Peach (page 261); Watermelon Rind and other Preserves (page 262); A Pick-up Luncheon 
(page 263); What to Eat in August (page 264); Fifty Ways to a Man’s Heart—first of a leap 
year series of recipes—(page 269). Illustrations from photographs 
Educational Register ‘ (Advertising section) 36 


Vital Problems Discussed 
Woods Hutchinson, A.M., M.D. . - Foot Faults 223 


Second practical talk on feet and footwear. Illustrations by Rodney Thomson 


Virginia Terhune Van de Water . Why So Many Married People Are Discontented 231 


Old friends, the ‘‘allowance,”’ and other problems discussed. Illustrations by W. D. Stevens 


. 
Miscellaneous Articles and Departments 
Her Wardrobe (Fashion and Pattern Department) ..213; Choice Old China. .235; Eye Strain, by Algernon Tassin. .239; 
Laundry Questions Answered, by L. Ray Balderston, B.S...274; Practical Eugenics. .275; Good Housekeeping Institute (De- 
partment). .278; Order of the Golden Bee. - 282; Discoveries (Department). -283; Puzzle page—Advertising section. .10. 
George von Utassy, President George L. Willson, Secretary George Pancoast, Treasurer; all, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 
Good Housekeeping Magazine is published monthly by American Home Magazine Co. 
Subscription, $1.50 a year 
COPYRIGHT, 1912 (Trade-mark registered), by Good Housekeeping Magazine. Entered at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., a 
second-class mail matter. 


-Address all communications to Good Housekeeping Magazine, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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“‘The sap, the gum, the leaf, 
and even the odor of the long- 
leaf pine act as a tonic. 


In the refreshing, 
pine-laden lather of 
Packer’s Tar Soap is 


health for the hair and 
scalp. 


Used systematically for 
shampooing, this high- 
grade soap acts as a spur 
to natural processes in 
maintaining or restoring 
the vitality and lustre of 
the hair. 


Packers 
Tar Soap 


(PURE AS THE PINES) 


Send 10 cts. for a sample half-cake 
of this standard soap for shampoo- 
ing. Our new booklet, “The Hair 
and Scalp—Their Modern Care 
and Treatment,” will be mailed to 
you postpaid on request. 


THE PACKER MFG. CO. 
Suite 86-E, 81 Fulton St., New York 
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In Your Service 


How far may we go in serving you? The horizon 
broadens as we push forward, and greater vision is 
given to us with the growth of accomplishment. 


What we believe to be a very real accomplishment is 
shown by the introduction this month of (y&) mark- 
ing. It has long been a problem with us how to defi- 
nitely let our readers know just which of the goods 
advertised with us have been tested and approved by 
the Good Housekeeping Institute, and many a letter 
has come to us suggesting that we work the idea out 
in some way. In the final simple solution, that of 
placing a (%) immediately preceding the trade name 
of all tested articles, there is given to our readers an 
unmistakable index that we know will be welcome 
indeed. 


One of the early Fall issues, probably the October 
number, will start the application of (4%) marking to 
all advertisements of food stuffs and proprietary arti- 
cles. The Bureau of Foods, Sanitation and Health at 
Washington is, under Dr. Wiley’s magnificent direction, 
examining and testing samples, purchased in the open 


market, of the leading manufactures known to the 
public. When the approval list is passed, we shall 
have established a veritable Roll of Honor. We have 
been as eager to make it known as have our readers 
been to get it. It is a very real pleasure to be able 
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to give this advance notice of the new and great serv- 
ice that we shall render. 


There can hardly be a reader who is not familiar with 
the extraordinary care taken by us in admitting adver- 
tisements to our columns. There is surely none who 
does not understand that we stand back of every ad- 
vertiser with an absolute guarantee—your money back 
from us, should that ever become necessary. We 
might perhaps rest content with that, but we do not 
because we vision the greater aid that it is within our 
power to give. Seeing, we must needs press forward 
to accomplishment, taking as reward an ever increas- 
ing measure of the wonderful support long given to 
the magazine in its efforts to play no mean part in the 
splendid progress of our day. 


Of you who read this open letter I ask a favor, with all 
the earnestness that husband or brother might put 
into it. It is that you write me, particularly if you 
never have written me, a personal letter of suggestion 
or approval of our advertising pages. More days than 
I could count have had the heavy burden of work 
lightened by such letters. More problems and questions 
than you would credit have been settled by them. 


Advertising Manager. 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Will not you help ? 


5 


Sixteen Stars time particularly, to watch Discoveries bud 
and flower in the conversation? The last time 


Charles Dana Gibson, E. F. Benson, 


Mrs. Reginald de Koven, Albert B. Wenzell, the offer, a York woman 
Owen Johnson, Elsie de Wolfe, made $22, from eleven paragraphs. 

Howard Chandler Christy, Wallace Irwin, Discoveries arriving in envelopes post marked 
Holman Day, Woods Hutchinson, M.D., during August or September, 1912, will be con- 
bo D. Steve=s, Lady Duff-Gordon, sidered on the two-dollar basis. Be sure to 
cugene Wood, Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, th 
Arthur Guiterman, Dorothy Dix. put nothing but Discoveries in the envelope, 


and on the corner of the envelope the word 
In the old days of Goop Housexeerinc “Discoveries” is to be written. It is a good 
Macazrne, if we had two or three writers and Plan to write your name and address on each 
artists of the first rank in one issue the office Sheet, for the letters pass through several hands 
tomtom sounded loud and clear. The fore- in the reading. Manuscripts will not be re- 
going list of eminent authors and illustrators turned unless accompanied by return postage. 
is taken from this August number. The tom- A stamped, self-addressed return envelope 
tom is not to be treated like Tara’s harp; it delights the editors. ; 
shall not hang mute upon the wall. Its music Please have patience if you don’t hear at 
is too inspiring to permit such base desertion. nce from your Discoveries. Every paragraph 
is read by three or four persons before accept- 
Make Your Nose Earn Money ance, and this takes time. Address Dis- 
coveries, GooD HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE, 381 
The “nose for news,” as Horace Greeley de- Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
scribed a certain faculty which some persons 
possess, does not imply, necessarily, a disposi- A Real Friend 
tion to gossip, nor yet an inclination to pry 
into other people’s affairs. It is an instinct 
which detects at once the new and significant 
in what one sees and hears. This faculty goes 
a long way toward making the successful 
journalist. And I have found it time and again 
among women. 
Lots of our women have it. It is clearly dis- 


cernible in the Discoveries which come in. A The Value, Scope and Superiority of Good 


This magazine has a real friend in Guthrie, 
Oklahoma. Atleastone. She is Mrs. Waugh, 
and she read a little estimate of the magazine 
at a recent gathering. This was kindly sent 
to us by the librarian of the local public library. 
Here is what Mrs. Waugh wrote and read to 
her fellow housekeepers: 


housekeeper chatting with friends on the ver- F Housekeeping Magazine 
anda of a summer afternoon can pick up Dis- 
i a isi ane . e old saying that we are known by the con 
with if we keep may be applicable in regard to the literature we 
Bt evelops this “nose and jots down the ideas read, and we may truthfully say that we are known 
- athered before they are forgotten. A grou largely by the magazines we read and quote. Ii takes 
y group gely by 
of wide-awake housekeepers on a veranda fairly — 
= c i eri rt ‘ ome and seeing the literature on the ta o de 
“3 exude Discoveries. The writer hereof knows, whether the owner is a farmer, a doctor, a teacher, a 


because he has oftentimes picked up Discover- _ gcientist, a musician, an artist or a housekeeper. 
ies merely by keeping his ears open. If a housekeeper, then surely the very best magazine 
Discovery paragraphs at two dollars “per” its 
ic] ; snow not only be rea ut studied and relerre 
uae wp very fast. — is the special, double often. We believe that no magazine of our advanced 
rate we are paying through August and Sep- age meets every need of the home as does Goon Houst- 
tember. Isn’t it worth two dollars, in vacation xereprne, a magazine published at 381 Fourth Avenue, 


(Continued on page 8) 
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The Open Door to Economy 


Learn the economy—the fascination—the magic of changing colors with Diamond Dyes. 


mpany righten up your wardrobe and your home by changing the colors of old or 3 
owe faded clothes, curtains, draperies, etc., with Diamond Dyes 
ture There are two classes of Diamond Dyes—one for Wool or Silk, the other for Cotton, Linen or Mixed Goods. Diamond Dyes ter 
known \Vool or Silk now come in Blue envelopes. And, as heretofore, those for Cotton, Linen or Mixed Goods are in White envelopes. 
t takes h HERE'S THE TRUTH ABOUT DYES FOR HOME USE 
Pg Our experience of over thirty years has proven that no one dye will successfully color every fabric. 
‘ring @ There are two classes of fabrics—animal fibre fabries and vegetable fabrics: 
lecide ool and Silk are animal fibre fabrics. Cotton and Linen are vegetable fibre fabrics. “‘Union™ or “Mixed” goorls are 60% to 
aed 80"@ Cotton—so must be treated as vegetable fibre fabrics. ; 
cher, a Vegetable fibres require one class of dye, and animal fibres another and radically different class of dye. As proof—we call attention to 
; the fact that manufacturers of woollen goods use one class of dye, while manufacturers of cotton goods use an entirely different class of dye. 
= BE DECEIVED 
agazine For these reasons we manufacture ene elass of Diamond Dyes for coloring Cotton, I.inen or Mixed Goods and another class of 
: h D unond Dyes for coloring Wool or Silk, so that you may obtain the very best results on EVERY fabric. 4 
p ase REMEMBER: To get the best possible results in coloring Cotton, Linen, or Mixed Goods, use the Diamond Dyes manafacture 
rred to especially for Cotton, Linen or Mixed Goods. ial 
AND REMEMBER: To get the best possible results in coloring Wool or Silk, use the Diamond Dyes manufactured expecially 
vanced for Wool or Silk, Diamond Dyes are sold at the uniform price of Wc. per package. 
LH OUSE- VALUABLE BOOKS AND SAMPLES FREE 
\venue, Send us your dealer's name and address—tell us whether or not he sells Diamond Dyes. We will then send you that 


2 famous book of helps, the Diamond Dye Annual, a copy of the Direction Book, and 36 samples of Dyed Cloth—Free. 


WELLS & RICHARDSON CO., BURLINGTON, VERMONT 
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(Continued from page 6) 


New York. It is a magazine about seven by ten inches 
in size and contains over 150 pages of the most inter- 
esting literature. It has perhaps elevated the drudgery 
of the home to a science as no other factor has. 

It has just enough fiction and poetry ip it to make it 
spicy and interesting. Its recipes in cookery have 
never been surpassed in either exactness or delicious- 
ness; its menus are within the reach of all and are 
applicable in the month the magazine reaches you. 
Its fashion plates, designs and advice on latest novel- 
ties and accessories of dress are up-to-date. All new 
devices to make home work easier are given in full 
detail. The furnishing of the home, etc., and even 
art and architecture, are not neglected, while weights 
and measures and purity of foods fill a large space in 
their discussion. 

Recent numbers of Goop HousEKEEPING MAGAZINE 
contain articles from Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, who was 
long the chief of the United States Bureau of Chemistry. 

While we have delighted in the tested recipes, the 
articles on handicraft, the writings in regard to child 
life, gardening and the numerous subjects handled with- 
in the pages of Goop HovusEKEEPING, nothing has ap- 
pealed to me quite so deeply as the view it gives to 
every woman who reads it—a higher plane of vision. 
It teaches her the wonderful possibilities and heights 
she may climb if she will just reach up and try: it 
implants within her a determination to accomplish 
things she never dreamed of before, and she says: 
“What others have accomplished, J also can do.” 

The influence of the monthly visit of Goop Hovuse- 
KEEPING MAGAZINE in the homes throughout the 
United States is immeasurable, and as the home is the 
stepping stone of the nation, who can say where this 
influence for good may end? 


Coles Phillips At His Best 


Our cover design this month needs no title. 
It tells its own story. One can almost hear the 
click of the door latch. And what a welcome 
awaits the home-coming husband! 


I am not sure that Woods Hutchinson would 
“OQ. K.” those shoes. But they, like all the 
costumes and accessories which emanate from 
Mr. Phillips, fairly snap with style and “go.” 
Mr. Phillips is in a sense our foremost fashion 
artist, for he catches the character and atmos- 
phere of American styles in a way no other 
illustrator does. 

This is the third in our series of cover designs 
by C. Coles Phillips, employing one and the 
same model, posed in a succession of domestic 
scenes. 

It will repay you to make sure of having the 
magazine that is to wear the September 
design. 


Dr. Wiley’s Work Appreciated 


“Most of my dealings,” writes one of our 
very successful canvassers for subscriptions, 
“are with the ladies (God bless them!), and 
how they do admire Dr. Wiley!” 

“T would call Dr. Wiley the caretaker of 
the nation’s stomach,” writes Mrs. Levitt, of 
New York City. “He is safeguardiny the 
entire nation’s health, but unfortunately he 
and his work are not appreciated as they 
should be.” 

Mrs. R. C. Roberts, of Massachusetts, is one 
of those who appreciate Dr. Wiley and his 
achievements. She writes: “Especially do I 
value his treatise on butterine, oleomargarine 
and renovated butter, enabling me to detect at 
once the presence of any of them when in 
public eating houses.” 


Enter, Lady Duff-Gordon 


We set out, a year ago, to demonstrate how 
interesting and sensible the subject of women’s 
clothes can be made, even to the casual reader. 
And we have had a respectful and enthusiastic 
hearing from the outset. 

I wish Dad and the boys would read Lady 
Duff-Gordon’s “Recipe for a Summer Dress” 
this month. This brilliant woman, who isa 
great acquisition, makes her début with a de- 
lightful little discourse, to which the men will 
say Amen. The women likewise. 


Miss Quimby’s Last Message 


Only a few days before her tragic death in 
Dorchester Bay, Miss Harriet Quimby, the 
aviator, wrote for this magazine an article on 
aviation as a sport and business enterprise for 


women. This, she declared with prophetic 
earnestness, was to be her last article; she 
did not care to write more. In view of the 
tragedy, which occurred so soon after this ut- 
terance, the article, which is as lightsome and 
sanguine in spirit as was this intrepid woman 
herself, is particularly interesting. It will 
appear in our September number, together 
with some very interesting photographs ol 
Miss Quimby. 
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= Old Fashioned Shortening— 


Better Eati 
etter atin 
of our 
iptions, 
and 
aker ol 
vitt, of 
ng the 
tely he 
S they 
i N the old days when cooking was consid- 
sd his ered one of the fine arts, leaf lard was the 
vat % only shortening anyone thought of using. 
Housewives tried it out at home to insure 
tect at purity and quality— 
hea ‘te —And the bread and cake and pastry and 
doughnuts they made with it— 
—The chicken and oysters and fritters and 
f & re croquets they fried in it 
te how : —Reached a height of deliciousness far 
omen’s above most modern cooking. 
reader. For real old fashioned good things to eat, 
usiastic % such as your mother served, you must have 
real leaf lard. 

1 Lady 


Dress” 


“| | “Simon Pure’’ Leaf Lard 


> . * Delicate, snowy white, absolutely pure, “Simon Pure” 
4 ee is literally “ cream of lard.” 


eath in ; It is made only from the finest leaf fat, tried out in open 
vy, the : ¢ ‘ a kettles, as the best leaf lard always has been made. 
ticle on ; * Used whenever shortening is called for, it works 
rise for  @ ' . miracles. You will find it better than butter. 
: . = a Py A cooking expert whose name is famous, and who en- 

ophetic . d 

~ a thusiastically endorses “Simon Pure” has prepared a 
ke > Se 4 little recipe book for us which every housewife will 
of the -. 4 welcome. Just ask us for 
this ut- FREE COPY OF “PASTRY WRINKLES” 
me and aa : Ed i _— name on a postal brings it. Better write one 

It will & oe —And order yourself a pail of ‘‘Simon Pure’’ Leaf Lard. 
ogether 


Dept. 175, CHICAGO 
— 
gua 
Editor. 
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Prize Winners 
June Puzzle 


The awards on the June Puzzle were as follows: 


$10 worth of merchandise to Mrs. Howard M. Wood, Mass. 
$5 worth of merchandise to Mrs. Frederick P. Vickery, Cal. 
$2 worth of merchandise to Mrs. J. H. Davies, Ala. 


$2 worth of merchandise to Mrs. Luman Slye, Colorado, 
Mrs. F. G. Michaelis, Texas, Huston Reynolds, California, 
Mrs. W. A. Parker, Virginia, Katharine McDonald, New 
York, Mrs. W. O. Wildes, New Jersey, Mrs. C. W. Tilden, 
California, Mrs. Elizabeth M. Hooker, New Hampshire, 
Mrs. B. J. Ward, California, Mrs. Mamie Tyler, North 
Carolina. 


$1 worth of merchandise to Mrs. D. C. McCallum, Ontario, 
Mrs. A. P. Bloomburgh, Mlinois, E. O. Horlbeck, North 
Carolina, Mrs. E. E. Streich, Illinois, Katharine M. 
Twomey, Ohio, Mabel A. Guile, New York, Mrs. G. B. 
. Upham, Michigan, Will D. Brink, Pennsylvania, H. M. 
Faulder, California, Iva M. M. Lawson, South Carolina. 


The advertisers represented in the June Puzzle were: 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company, United Drug Company, 
American Electric Heating Co., White Enamel Refrig- 
erator Co., Alaska Freezer Co., Hazel Atlas Glass Co., 
Three-In-One Oil Co., Procter & Gamble (Crisco), Mc- 
Cray Refrigerator and Pond’s Extract Co. 


Owing to lack of space we were unable 
to include a Puzzle Page this month 


The Guarantee on page 12 is important to every reader 
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“Many other uses 
full directions on far 
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Our Guarantee 


All advertisements in Good Housekeeping Magazine 
are guaranteed by the publishers; readers run no risk in 
buying from, or otherwise dealing with, its advertisers, whether 
direct or through retail channels. 

If by any chance, as a result of answering an advertise- 
ment in Good Housekeeping Magazine, a reader has an un- 
satisfactory transaction with an advertiser, the money paid will 
be promptly returned either by the advertiser or by us. 

The details of such dealings should be written us as soon 


as possible. 


This Guarantee is an ironclad bond of confidence be- 
tween Good Housekeeping Magazine and its readers. 

The only condition of the Guarantee is that, when writ- 
ing or otherwise dealing with an advertiser, the reader shall 
always state that the advertisement was seen in Good House- 
keeping Magazine. 


Index to Advertisements 


Baby Comforts Page 
Hohlfeld Sleepy Hollow Hamokradel 
Little Tudor Play Suits ‘ 
Miller's Nipple & Teething Pad 
Mizpah Valve Nipples ... 
Non-Nettle Flannels . 


Educational Register . 


Electric Devices 
American Beauty Electric Iron . 
Pelouze Electric Curling Iron 
Pelouze-Electric Irons 
Thor Electric Washer 
W estinghouse Electric. Irons. 


Food Products 


Armour’s Simon Pure Lard 
's Eagle Brand Condensed 


Burnett’ s Vanilla . 
Campbell's Soup . 
Cream of Wheat . 
Crisco for Cooking 

Eskay’s Food 

Gold Medal Flour. 
Horlick’s Malted Milk 4 
Kellogg's Toasted Corn Flakes 4th ¢ cover 
Kitchen Bouquet 44 
Lea & Perrin’s Sauce . 
Mapleine Flavoring . 
McMenamin’s Deviled Crabs 

Mellin’s Food 
Montserrat Lime Fruit Juice 

National Biscuit 
sF 


puted 1 Rice, Puffed Wheat 
wd Baking Powder 
Jauer’s Extracts 


en-Sen 


jets 
White House Coffee 


2nd cover 


Furniture 
Bishop's Brass Beds . 
Leavens Furniture 
Macey Book Cabinets 


Household Supplies 
Daisy FI 
Diamond Dyes_. 
Fruit Jar Labels 
Germ Death Santer 
Jap-a-Lac 
Liquid Veneer . 
Mason Jar Labels. 
O-Cedar Polish Mop 
Oil of Gladness Dustless Mop 


Old Dutch Cleanser . 

Osborn Fly Swatter 
Parsons’ Household Ammonia 
P & G White Naptha Soap . 
Sawyer’sCrystal Blue 
Three-In-One Oil . 


House Furnishings and Appliances 
Allendale Counterpanes 
American Thermos Bottle Co. 
Heisey’s Glassware 

Jewell Vacuum 
Maxwell's Lakeside 
McKay's Ventilated Table Pad ; 
Pequot Sheets and Pillow Cases 
Standard Plumbing 
Sweeper Vac 

Thread and Thrum Rugs. 

Wheel Tray . 


Silverware 


Gorham C: 
1847 Regers Bros. Silverware 48 
Tiffany & Co. 1 


Kitchen Usencite Furnishings 


Atlas E-Z Seal Jar 
Chapin Cream 32c 
Chambe' bers’ Duplex ireless Cooking 
yas Range 
Domestic Hlectric Washer 
Home Ironing Machin . 
Never-Break ‘Utensils 
Silver Lake Clothes Line 
Thor Electric Washing Machine 
Watbell Clothes B 
Wear Ever Aluminum Utensils . 


Miscellaneous 

American School of ren 

vad's Water Wings 
ack Short Cattery 
Case Im 
Cash's Woven Names 
Deaier’s Service Dept. 
Elite Corn Forks . ° 
Fireplace Tapestry Brick . 
Hirsch Adjustable "shoe Trees 
Kalaka Grass Seed 
Komi-Raffia; for Fancy Work | 
Patty Comfort Beach Bunny 
Pneumatic Dress Form . 


Paints and Varnishes 


a-Lac Enamels 
Felentine’ s Valspar Varnish. 
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Publishers and Books 
Cosmopolitan Group. 
Cosmopolitan Magazine . 
Hearst's Magazine 
The Manager’ s Ope n 


The Grower 


Puzzles 


Refrigerators 


Leonard Cleanable 
Monroe Refrigerator Co. 


The Shopping District 


Talking Machines 
Victor Talking Machines. 


Toilet Articles 


A-Corn Salve 
Blue-Jay Corn Plasters 
Cuticura Soap 
Dr. Parker Pray’ s Toilet 

Preparations . 
Dioxogen 
Gomi's s Talcum Powder 
Hind’s Honey & Cream 
Ivory § ; 
Lablache Face Powder 
Malvina Cream . 
Mennen’s Talcum Powder 
Mentholatum . 

um. Deodorizer . 

Packer's Tar Soap 
Palmolive § 
Parker's Hair Balsam 
Pond’s Extract Vanishing Cream 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush. 
Vantine’s 

Perfum 


Wearing 


Auburn Silk Mills. 
Baldwin All- House Dress 


Fay Ideal Stockings 

Fifth Ave. Mail Order Co. 
Klosfit Petticoats 

Kleinert’s Dress Shields « . 
Mutual Fabric C 

Non-Nettle Flannels 
Oriental Cre 

Peet's Invisible Hooks and Byes 
Treo Sanitary Belts 

Treo Shirt- Waist Beli 
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SETS 


hen lines begin to coar- 
Be no longer appear as 
slender wets supple as you should. 
the remedy lies in-your corset. 
Dorit wait for that time to come. 
Begin wearing the ~gght corset now. 
Pick out and wear the special 
model a the 240 different 
C/ if ala Spiri eyes that is care- 
fully 
tain your slé and 
without discomfort. 
At all leading stores. Prices't2°to 
$}0°2 Examiné the new seasoris 


C’/B styles today. 


The Standard 
for The Woman of aliens 


pen 
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Read This Special Offer 
The coupon below enables you 
to secure all of this remarkable 
novel by Gouverneur Morris at a 
saving of exactly 20%. And in 
addition to Mr. Morris, you will 
also secure the works of Robert 
W. Chambers, David Graham 
Phillips, Charles Dana Gibson, 
Howard Chandler Christy, and 
all the other famous authors and 
artists who have made Cosmo- 
politan — “America’s Greatest 
Magazine.” Simply sign the 
coupon and enclose a dollar 
bill at our risk and you 
will receive Cosmopolitan 
gazine for the next 

eight months. 


Gouverneur Morris 


stories are true to life—real life that to- 
day lurks unseen in our great metropo- 
lises. The characters in his novels are 
today walking on Broadway, on Fifth 
Avenue, on the Bowery. If you were 
truly observant as Mr. Morris is, you 
could yourself be witness to this dra- 
matic life of the underworld. 


It is a strange story that Mr. Morris tells, 
but we wonder at it only because we 
have walked the streets with our noses 
in the air and have not seen the un- 
fortunates in the gutter. 


“The Penalty” is the title of Mr. Morris’ 
new novel. It is the greatest novel he 
has written. It is tense, dramatic and 
true. Mr. Morris has cast aside con- 
ventionality’s flimsy draperies, and if 
your heart leaps with anger and pity at 
the scenes he portrays, remember that 
you have but to visit these*localities to 
see these strange lives yourself. 


There may be some who will criticize 
“The Penalty”’—who will say it is too 
daring, too true to the life it portrays— 
but the great majority of American men 
and women who appreciate forceful, 
virile fiction will acclaim this the great- 
est novel they ever read. 


The illustrations are by Howard Chan- 
dler Christy. 


“The Penalty” is now appearing in 
Cosmopolitan. Make it a point to buy 
the current issue. 


Good Housekeeping Magazine 


OSMOPOLITAN 


381 Fourth Ave. New York City, 
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Crisco is more economical 


RICES of almost everything used in cooking, except Crisco, 
have gone up steadily. Pure lard is materially higher than 
Crisco while butter costs nearly twice as much. 


Moreover, when you use Crisco in place of butter and lard you 

use about one-fifth less. Thus Crisco is more economical than 
either butter or lard even without considering 
the difference in price. 


But the real economy of Crisco cannot be 
measured in money. Crisco being purely vege- 
table is far more digestible than cooking fats 
of animal origin, especially lard. It makes 
your food not only more delicious but more 
wholesome. 


Purchase a package today and see for yourself. 


ESTED 
 (RISCO 
RECIPES 


new proc’ a Send for this !t tells how Crisco makes better foods at 

for t RYING one Booklet less cost and gives over 100 tested recipes 

‘ha SHORTT ANG Fs showing the best way to use Crisco for 

for CAKES" is frying, for shortening, for cake making. Address The Procter 
& Gamble Company, Dept. H, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Advertising Index, conveniently arranged, on page 12 
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